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PEEFACE. 



The Sermons published in this book have been in 
print for nearly a year, and were intended for 
much earlier publication ; but they ^ere unavoid- 
ably delayed, and in the meantime I have left the 
Church of England on the ground that it is no 
longer in my power to believe in the miraculous 
foundation of Christianity. I have not seen the 
sermons here set forth for months, and I cannot 
tell whether there may not be statements in them 
which I should not now modify. I have not time 
to look over the book now, but I should conjecture 
that there are very few passages, if any, which 
would need changing, for I have left the Church 
not to be less, but more of a Christian. My only 
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VI Preface. 

anxiety is that the book should not be read as a 
manifesto of my present views. The sermons con- 
tained in it are for the most part practical, not 
doctrinal. 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
GiBNGABlPF : September 20, 1880. 
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SERMONS. 

[Februaiy 15, 1874] 

THE AWAKENING OF ST. PETER. 

' When Simon Peter saw it, be fell down at Jesus' knees, saying, 
Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.* — Luke y. 8. 

The Sea of Gkililee and the hollowed hills that surround 
its shores haye changed their climate, since the Sayiour 
made them His fayonrite haunt. From the month of 
May till late in the year, to liye there now is like liying 
in a furnace, and those who feel the oppressiye blaze 
cannot belieye that the place was once the centre of a 
rich human actiyity. In the time of Christ, howeyer, 
the population was large and yaried ; hundreds of fish- 
ing-boats were sprinkled over the lake ; and in the vil- 
lages and cities along its shores, crowds of men toiled 
and led their life, in the fisheries, in commerce, and in 
the court at Tiberias. 

The cause of this change of climate is the destruction 
of the abundant vegetation that once clothed the shores 
of this inland sea. It is often a day's journey now to 
fiind shade for the encampment; but then, we are told 
>j the Jewish historian, that plants and flowers, equally 
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2 The Awakening of St. Peter. 

from cold and torrid lands, brought forth all through the 
year, leaves, fruits, and blossoms plenteously. He calls 
the climate temperate ; and it probably resembled that 
of the Lake of Como. 

Waves of war have since constantly swept over it, 
and the ruin of its vegetation, in altering the climate, 
has banished the population. The lake as well as the 
land is deserted. Perhaps at times a single barque is 
seen, the solitary representative of the fishing-fleets 
and pleasure-boats of old. But the waters and the shore 
are lovely still. The sea, blue and translucent, breaks 
on a white beach of shells, or flows into creeks where the 
grass and flowers dip into the water, and the tamarisk 
stands among oleanders in the golden haze. The lake 
is covered with flocks of water-fowl, and is still to-day 
the favoured haunt of fish. Low grassy hills look down 
upon its surface, and, far to the north, the snowy peak 
of Hermon cuts the sapphire sky. 

The landscape was different in which they met at 
first. It was in the wilderness of stony hills where 
John was baptising, near Jordan, on whose banks waved 
the jungle reed in the wind which Christ alluded to in 
speaking of John ; a waste and austere country, only 
brightened by the rushing of the river : and the con- 
trast between this grave picture and that of the sea of 
Gennesareth illustrates, in nature's unconscious poetry, 
the contrast between the two lives and the two teach- 
ings of Christ and the Baptist. Li this country John 
was teaching ; and with him on a certain day were two 
Galilean fishers, John and Andrew. As they walked to- 
gether, John 3aw in the distance Jesus, whom nearly 
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The Awakening of St. Peter. 3 

two months before he had baptised, and looking on 
Him as He walked, he said, * Behold the Lamb of God.' 

Then the two future Apostles leffc John and spoke 
with Jesus. They walked and supped with Him, and 
Andrew, thrilled and charmed in his inmost spirit, sought 
out his brother Peter, and brought him next morning to 
the Saviour. * We hare foxmd the Messias,* he said ; 
^ come and see.' It is a homelike, pastoral story, and 
round it gathers all the sweetness of the common human 
world, all the neglected tenderness of daily life. The 
afternoon walk, the evening meal, the social talk, the 
morning search of the- eager brothers knit together in 
the natural piety of affection ; the newborn enthusiasm 
in their hearts as they met the Saviour in the fields — 
and all these mingled with our thought of the mighty 
work hidden in the future of the men — are the best 
possible commentary on the after words of Christ : * The 
kingdom of God cometh not with outward shew.' 

Our task to-day is to trace the awakening of the 
sonl of Peter under the influence of Christ,, and I 
connect with the first touch of this the thought of the 
penetrative power of Christ. He had not talked long 
with Peter before He saw into tiie heart of his character. 
* Thou shalt be called Cephas, the rock.' He saw in the 
unpretending fisherman the man of rock — the stem, 
uncompromising soldier-heart, the firm-founded soul 
on which He could build His Church. We know how 
true that vision was, we who have seen the Apostle 
stand before the Sanhedrim and say, * We must obey God 
rather than men ; ' but Christ's insightis the more remark- 
able, because this firmness did not at all lie on the surface 
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4 The Awakening of St, Peter. 

of Peter's character, nor was it developed till afterwards. 
The element which lay on the surface was impulsiyeness, 
and it was so quickly shown that even in a short in- 
terview it must have betrayed itself. A man of the 
world would have formed the very opposite judgment to 
that which Christ formed. He would have said, * There 
is but little dependence to be placed on this man; 
he acts by impulse, he will be liable to be the slave of 
circumstance, he cannot be a certain friend ' — and such 
a judgment would not have been wrong, for Peter did 
fail in all these things : he had all the evils of an im- 
pulsive character. The quite curious thing is that 
Christ at once saw beyond all this : saw the faults, but 
saw the excellence of which the faults were the excess ; 
pierced beyond them to the root ; and, contrary to every- 
thing we should have expected (though any one who 
has lived much has often found out that impulsiveness 
and faithfulness go together), declared the Apostle 
to be a man of rock. We find strength and faithfulness 
in men after long trial; Christ saw immediately all 
the capabilities of the new soul that touched His own. 

That is the penetrative power of Christ, and it was an 
essentially human power. It was not His in virtue of 
a divine nature ; it was the direct result of that perfect 
humanity in Him, which found its true life in throwing 
itself out of itself into union with every other life it 
met ; it is the same power by which great artists are 
great — ^the natural power of sympathy arising from the 
habit of self-forgetfulness. It is the power of always 
becoming another person at any moment, and feeling, 
not what we, but what others are. And Christ, being 
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The Awakening of St. Peter. 5 

absolutely xinselfish^ had this power as no other man 
has had it in this world. It follows that not only was 
He able to comprehend persons, but also the whole 
range of human nature in its entirety. Look at the 
history of His doings with Zacchseus, with Nathanael, 
with the Magdalen, with those who came to entangle 
Him in His speech, with the hypocrite, with good and 
with bad — ^then listen to the words He spoke to the 
whole of human nature, mark the intensity and the 
universality of phrases which fit our life now, as they 
fitted life then — ^phrases which have no national or class 
peculiarities, and belong to the heart of the race — and 
you cannot but be conscious of the power, at its very 
highest development, of human insijght into personal 
and universal mankind. 

The same power God uses now; we know thus, 
through Christ, that God understands us. And, know- 
ing what He is, it is inexpressible comfort to feel 
that there is One who knows us through and through. 
We shrink from baring our inner life to men ; we hate 
ourselves when we have been betrayed into self-reve- 
lation; it is the sadness of friendship that we are 
lured to give too much, for we know that men never 
can comprehend all, that they have not the universality 
needed to balance what is weak and strong, good and 
evil. We may not wear our heart upon our sleeve, 
because we know that there are daws who will peck at 
it: because even those dearest to us often turn into 
weapons against us the secrets which we have betrayed 
of our inner life. But we feel we cdn entrust the 
task of judgment to the infinite justice and infinite 
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6 The Awakening of St Peter. 

love of God. He is not jealous, or easily angered, 
or envious, or carping, or nnjust because of personal 
pique. He does not leap to conqlusions on the strength 
of a moment of anger or a hasty speech, or judge us 
by a single letter, or condemn ns, unforgivingly, for a 
single fault. He sees not only what we are, but what 
w^ may become. He knows our faults and sins, but 
He can see the good qualities and powers of which they 
are the shadow^ He understands that when our sins 
are conquered, they may become the stepping-stones to 
a better life. 

It is at once the blessedness and the awfulness of 
life to feel that God is in our very heart, moving there, 
examining and knowing all; to give up all into His 
hands, those hands so divinely, exquisitely just, and 
ask Him to redeem us, to make us, by the power of 
His spirit, pure ; to kindle all our good into immortal 
life, to burn up all our evil, to make us at last into His 
ideal of our character, to make us— so bitterly con- 
scious of our imperfection — into perfect men and 
women. 

It was something of this that Peter felt, and he had 
time to think over it. After that interview near Jordan 
he went home to his daily work. The words Christ had 
spoken to him were allowed to sink deep into his heart ; 
there was a pause in life before the next impression was 
made upon liim. It was wise economy. For we are often 
too greedy of new thought, and take in more than we 
can assimilate ; and the consequence is sickness of soul. 
Or we give too much to a willing disciple or child, and lose 
our labour from over-haste. Christ did not make this 
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The Awakening of St. Peter. 7 

mistake : He waited, and made His scholar wait ; He 
knew that the great changes of life are slow. 

And Peter went away to reflect on what he had 
heard and felt. It was wonderful to him ; for the first 
time in his life the nnleamed fisherman had been recog- 
nised by one far greater than himself. Without pride, 
without exclusiyeness, the very Messiah had spoken 
to him as man to man, and revealed to him a higher self, 
a higher aim, than he could have of himself conceived. 
For the first time a greater reverence, and with it a 
greater love than he had ever given to man, were growing 
in his soul ; and in the deepening of these things within 
him, given as they were by One whom he felt to be as 
pure and noble as He was great, his whole nature ex* 
panded. For it is in the warm air of high emotion that 
the soul unfolds its powers. And with it all, there was 
an unselfish, personal pleasure (unselfish, for with it 
was linked intense humility) ; for he had met One who 
had seen into him, and seen not only that which his 
fellow-fishers saw — courage, impulsiveness, weakness in 
trial — ^but also strength, power of supporting others, 
power of endurance, power to conquer failure. It 
exalted his whole nature to have talked with one 
who had seen that he was worth much in the 
world. 

If you have ever met anyone who has so stirred you 
in life;, who has given you a character to reverence, 
kindled in you a great love, spoken to you as a friend, 
seen in you the materials of greatness, pierced below 
the surface faults to the centre of your chara<;ter, and 
asked you to trust and live for its goodness ; made you 
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humbler and yet more self-confident, given you hope 
and faith in yourself and Grod — ^then you may imagiue 
in some degree what were the thoughts of St. Peter as 
he lay at night within his boat, rocked on the indolent 
surge of the lake, letting his thoughts wander with 
his eyes among the stars, and hearing nothing but the 
cry of the wild fowl in the water, and the rustle of the 
oleander on the shore — 

Such sounds as make deep silence in the heart 
For God to do His part. 

And amid the stillness God was at work upon his heart ; 
and all things in the loneliness spoke to him; and 
again and again the impressive image of the Saviour 
visited him, and the words of Christ were in his ears ; 
till the one longing of his soul was this : * Shall I 
meet Jesus once again, or will He forget me in the 
greatness of His work ? ' 

And one fair morning, as he sat on the glittering 
beach of shells, mending his nets, his desire was an- 
swered. Christ stood before him and confirmed His 
Mendship. It was done with tender delicacy. He put 
Himself under an obligation to Peter ; He asked per- 
mission to speak to the people from the fishing-boat. He 
begged as a favour what Peter would have given 
Him ad a right. These are the fine courtesies of feeling 
which make the taste of life so sweet to both 
giver and receiver. It delights us to find them in the 
perfect man ; it gives them a new impulse in us — for 
how we do neglect them in friendship; and how 
much in neglecting them we lose ! 
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The Awakening of St. Peter. 9 

We now come to the second scene in this dramatic 
movement between St. Peter and Jesus. 

By all that Peter had gone through there had been 
kindled in his soul the first sparks of love to Christ, fitly 
mingled with veneration. But as yet there had been 
no spiritual element connected with them, and Christ's 
object was to waken more than friendship. The way 
had been prepared, but Peter had not yet passed over 
the threshold of the spiritual life; he had not felt 
his sinfulness, his need of a Saviour; his self-weakness, 
his need of divine strength. He loved, he reverenced, 
he believed ; but he had not linked his love and reverence 
and faith to any profound feeling such as knits the 
forgiven sinner to a forgiving Father. And it is in what 
now took place, in the awakening of the slumbering 
forces of the spirit, that Peter was lifted into another 
and a higher, though a more sorrowfdl and more tempted 
life. 

Before we enter on the consideration of this, observe 
Christ's method. Before He made Peter think himself 
nothing He had first made him feel himself something. 
He had praised him, exalted him in his own eyes, 
stirred in him energy, given him hope. Our method is 
often the reverse of this ; we meet a man and tell him 
he is a miserable sinner in the eyes of Grod. We wake, 
in this way, his anger, we quench his aspiration, we 
drive him to despair or obstinacy. How diflferent would 
it be with him did we tell him that he is God's child, 
the possessor of lofty capabilities, the heir of goodness, 
better and nobler than he thinks ! We should kindle 
his hopes, lead him to strive to be that which he is 
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not yet, and bring him to gaze on Christ the perfect 
man. Then, having come into contact with Christ, he 
will find out for himself, as Peter did, that he is a 
sinner. Tou cannot convince him of that from without ; 
he must learn it himself from Christ in his heart. 

* Launch out into the deep,' Christ said. * Let down 
your nets.' A little later and Peter would have obeyed at 
once ; but as yet he had not much faith, and he an- 
swered, * Master, we have toiled all the night and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless at thy word I will let down 
the net.' And straightway, we are told, they enclosed 
a multitude of fishes; and Peter, seeing the wonder, was 
smitten to the heart; he fell down at Jesus' knees, 
saying, * Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, 
Lord ! ' It seems a strange conclusion, a strange -event 
to create that deep, spiritual connection between Christ 
and the Apostle which was needed. But who can tell 
how things work, and when one like Christ is present, 
pouring on everything the intense power of His per- 
sonality, and through everything touching the heart, we 
need not ask why this was so. 

Moreover, there had been some previous preparation. 
His soul was all awake, waiting for he knew not what ; 
the sermon of Christ from the boat had stirred him 
more deeply ; he had felt, be sure, as Christ spoke, some 
sense of the infinite distance between his life and that 
of Christ's ; some feeling of his own poverty of being 
— and now he was moved to his centre with humbleness 
and love ; for if the first touch of Christ, as we have 
seen, produces aspiration and hope in our nature, the 
second shows us perfection, and produces a sense of 
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want, a sense of sinfdlness. The wonder on the lake, 
coming to a man so thrilling with emotion, and who 
saw in it a miracle, strengthened this feeling. We 
can only explain its strange effect by supposing some- 
thing like that I have described as being in St. Peter's 
mind. Otherwise the residt seems inexplicable. The 
result we should have predicted would have been as- 
tonishment followed by gratitude. The quite un- 
expected conclusion was a conviction of sin. Peter, 
looking through all the events he had met with Christ, 
and through all the feelings in his own heart, saw 
now — ^by one of those curious intuitions which leap 
over all outward considerations to the very inmost 
meaning of an event in life — ^the end to which he had 
been led, the conviction of the holiness of Christ and 
his own want of it; and in that conviction he was born 
into a new life. 

In such a nature, emotion of this kind will leap at 
once into expression ; and Peter's expression of it reveals 
one of those states of mingled feelings which seem too 
strange to be understood, but which we feel to be true 
to our human nature. It was a mixture of repulsion 
and attraction, of fear that repelled, of love that drew. 
^Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord!' — 
that was the cry of his lips, and it rose half out of 
fear at the revelation of holiness, half out of shame 
at the revelation of his own sinfulness. But with this 
was something more. His fear and shame sprang out 
of his lower self; but he could not remain in fear or 
shame with that wonderful and tender face looking 
down upon him, as he knelt among the nets. His 
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higher being rose in passion to meet the encourage- 
ment of Christ. That which was akin to Christ in him 
saw and recognised with joy — joy that took then the 
garments of a noble sorrow, the beanty of holiness in 
Christ; remembered that this holiness had come to 
meet him, sought him out and loved him — and at the 
thought, all his nobler nature darted forward with a cry, 
repelled the lower that would have exiled Christ through 
fear, denied the words on his lips so far as fear was in 
them, and threw him down, forgetting all else in utter love 
and broken-hearted humbleness, at the feet of Christ. 
* Depart from me — no, never, my Lord and Master, never 
leave me. There in Thy holiness can I alone find rest ; in 
being with Thee always alone salvation from my wrong- 
doing; in loving Thee with aU my heart alone the 
strength I need to conquer fear, and passionate impulse, 
and weakness in the hour of trial.^ 

Yes, that is the great step which takes us over the 
threshold into the temple of a spiritual life with God. 
We have met the Saviour on the way, and felt a new 
aspiration and a new hope. We begin to think of a 
better life ; much of the world and its meaner interests 
decays in us ; we breathe a new atmosphere. But we 
are not yet touched home. We only muse at times, like 
Peter on the lake, on the beauty of a nobler struggle ; 
we have not realised that vital union with God in 
which prayer becomes a necessity, and a holy life an 
active aspiration. But some new event, or some unex- 
pected touch of feeling brings Christ again to our side, 
not as before in joy, but in the wonder and glory of 
holiness. Then comes that conviction of sinfulness 
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whicli is no mere theological term, but the most real 
crisis of the life of man. For the first time we are 
startled, as we see how awfol is the life of purity, how 
miserably nnlike it is our life. At the revelation we 
yell our faees in dismay, and are at first repelled ; but 
our heart has been opened, and the fear is succeeded by 
love. An inexpressible desire and passion to be like 
the image of God in Christ, to know Him, to claim 
His righteousness as ours, to fall at His feet and feel 
the rain of His forgiveness on our heart, seizes on us 
— ^and behold ! we are new men ; knit, we feel, to the 
Saviour of our being for ever and ever. It is thus 
that personal xmion begins, which, ever becoming 
closer, develops more and more the true life of the 
soul, and deepens through the experience of manhood 
into the serene calm of old age — waiting, with a won- 
drous hope in its eyes, for the final revelation of light 
and life that is hidden for us with Christ in God. 

And the life which succeeds that revelation of holi- 
ness and sin is no life of mere feeling. * Follow me,' said 
Christ, * and I will make you a fisher of men ; ' and 
Peter left all and followed Him. This part of the 
story does not -tell us to throw aside our daily work, 
unless it should happen that we have a special apostolic 
call, but it does tell us to change our motives, our ideas, 
our aims ; to live the life of Christ, the life that gives 
up life to others. In vain in other lives have we 
sought for peace in Truth. We have sought truth in 
beauty, and shuddered to find beneath beauty the horror 
of sensuality; we have sought it in philosophy, and 
have felt the heart grow chill in the atmosphere of 
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abstract thought ; we have sought it in knowledge, 8.nd 
the answer is the conviction of our ignorance ; we have 
sought it in Nature, in her order and her beauty, and 
we find ourselves prisoners of necessity ; and when we 
hoped to win from her a sympathy which should give us 
joy at last — the answer she gives us in the end is this : 

* Thou resemblest the spirit whom thou comprehendest 
'■ — not me.' We have toiled all the night and taken 
nothing ; and now we sit on the shore of life, hope- 
lessly mending our broken nets. 

Then Christ comes by and asks us to try again. 

* Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men.* Launch 
out into the deep of the sea of humanity, and bring by 
self-devotion to light and to life the drowned souls that 
lie therein. In your house, in your political and social 
life, in your business and trade and work, seek and 
save and help your brothers ; love and sympathise 
with them. Think of mankind and not of self. 

It will be strange then, if lost in this work, and 
living in the spirit of Jesus, fhe lover of men, you do 
not see ere long the august and lovely face of the truth 
unveiling itself to you, the truth whose possession brings 
rest at last, the rest of a soul at one with eternal love. 

It is with deep meaning that the poet makes his 
incarnation of humanity never able to say to the pass- 
ing moment, * Stay, thou art fair,' till he saw from his 
castle his subjects happy on the lands he had reclaimed.. 
It is with profounder meaning still that Christ makes 
the judgment at the last depend on that which men 
had done or not done for their brethren ; that He lays 
down the vital truth of Christianity — that the service 
of man is the service of God. 
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[February 22, 1874.] 

THE LAST SCENE WITH PETER} 

* So wlien thej liad dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? He saith unto him. Tea, 
Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him. Feed mj 
lambs.' — St. John xad. 16. 

In this last scene of the dramatic movement between 
the characters of Christ and St. Peter, we are again in 
. Galilee by the lake. We should have thought that the 
Apostles would have remained in Jerusalem, haunting 
with sorrowful footsteps the places of the Passion ; but 
it was Christ Himself who had sent them back to 
Galilee. They were to meet Him again, not in the 
noise of Jerusalem, but in the quietude of nature ; not 
among the scenes where the later sorrows of His life 
were borne, but where the earlier happiness of His 
ministry had filled them all with joy. It is a beautiful 
touch of pure humanity, the expression of a poetic 
heart. 

It is not wonderful that Christ appointed Galilee 
for their place of meeting Him again. Near it, before 
the sternness of life had made itself known, all His child- 
hood had been passed. Near it, in the upland town of 

1 For the denial of St. Peter, see Sermons, first series. 
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Nazareth, the solemnity of His work had slowly dawned, 
then risen upon Him. It was there His freshest, 
tenderest, most poetical, yet most profound teaching had 
been given. From the boats, the villages, the public 
ways around the lake. He had chosen nearly all His 
Apostles. There was scarcely a shelving beach of glitter- 
ing sand, scarcely a retreating valley, scarcely a grassy 
hill that mirrored itself in the water, which He had 
not known as a place of healing, teaching, or solitary 
prayer ; He had lived on the waves of that inland water, 
and they had heard His voice. Its fields, its vine- 
yards, flowers and hills and birds, had spoken to Him as 
man speaks to man, and He had used them in His work. 
Human hearts had bowed before His doctrine there as 
com beneath the summer wind ; and far more joyfully 
thah in the distempered atmosphere of Jerusalem His 
own heart had beaten there with the hearts of men. 
Therefore now, newborn from death, changed into the 
spiritual life. His first thought is to go back to the well- 
loved place, to meet His Mends where first He met 
them, to recall the old life, the old emotion, that through 
them the new might take a deeper meaning. 

I think that is beautiftJ ; and it is good news for us 
if Christ, as He was after death, represents what we shall 
be. For there are some places on earth so dear to 
us that even friends are not dearer, nor say more to us 
than they. There are spots of earth, where, alone with 
God, He has spoken to us through nature, and we have 
been more stirred with aspiration, with consciousness of 
our eternity and our high destiny, than we havfe ever been 
by man. These we may yet revisit and enter as we 
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enter a consecrated temple. There are other places 
upon earth, where we have lired with those we loved, so 
hallowed by the birth and growth of feeling that to see 
them after many years is to grow young again ; so beau- 
tiful that the memory of them will be the poetry of old 
age. Is it too much to say that we shall have power, 
as we shall have desire, to revisit these again and renew 
the days of old ? We too shall go again to Galilee. 

Thither then, with some of these emotions in 
their hearts, the Apostles of the lake had gone. 
What was Peter thinking of? We shall better under- 
stand our text if we try to realise his thoughts ; and 
they are not hard to conjecture. He was back again in 
the midst of the old work, doing exactly that business 
which he had done some years before when Christ had 
come upon him and taken him away. And often and 
often, as he fished the lake, the whole three years must 
have seemed like a dream. Was it possible, he thought, 
he had ever left this place ; that he had gone through 
all that wonderful life P Could it be true that he had 
done so much and suffered so bitterly; that he had 
loved and betrayed, that he had companied with the 
Messiah and seen Him die. ? 

The outward life was now the same as in his fisher- 
days ; it was as if nothing had passed. Yet he knew well 
that the inward life was not ; that he had passed through 
the greatest change a man can feel, that a very eternity 
of feeling had wandered over him. He looked back 
and saw the days of the Passion, and then utter de- 
pression fell upon him, when he remembered the ruin 
of all their hopes of the Kingdom, the death of the 
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King and the triumph of evil. And in the midst of 
his musing, came the deep remorse of love, the agonised 
recollection of the betrayal, the memory of the last 
forgiveness in the eyes of Christ as He passed him in 
the hall and heard his last denial. It is only those 
who have lived and sorrowed for the best, and sinned 
against and been forgiven of the best, that can imagine 
the fiery pain which filled an impulsive heart like 
Peter's as he laboured now in Galilee. But now another 
tide of thought bore him away ; a strange, wild hope, 
bom of the resurrection, told him that all had not been 
lost upon the cross, that his love might have yet power 
to fulfil itself in action for Christ, that the Kingdom 
might yet be established, and that he might work for it ; 
that there was before him not only the fisher-life in 
Galilee, but the life which of old had been promised 
him, the life of a fisher of men. 

Depression, love and hope then interchanged them- 
selves within him, and with them, as their natural com- 
panion, was humility. He could not look back without 
seeing how all his impulsive affection had broken 
down, how all his boastfulness had failed. He had 
been called the man of rock, and he had felt that that 
ideal of his character was possible ; but he had utterly 
failed in firmness, in love, and in trial. He had taken 
the lead always among the Apostles; but none had 
proved, in the hour of trial, save Judas, more unworthy 
than he to lead. And it was a bitter thought to him 
that Christ would not choose him now to guide or 
strengthen others. At last, then, he knew his own 
weakness and confessed his failure ; and in this deep 
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humility he could never boast again, never assume, as 
his self-confidence was wont to do, that he was certain 
of himself. He would not say now, * Lord, I love Thee,* 
hut * Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee/ 

So prepared, he met Christ for the last time by the 
lake. He and his brethren had passed the whole night, 
fishing in vain. They could not but recall another night, 
when, having taken nothing, they met Christ next 
morning. And when Peter recollected it, as he was 
sure to do, all his long life with Jesus in a moment 
would rush back upon him, and fill him to the brim. 
Instantly then all the thoughts he had had since his 
return to Galilee, rose to intensity in him. As he sat 
silent, the golden dawn filled the sky, and through the 
dim mist they heard a voice and saw a figure on the 
shore. It bade them cast on the right side- of the ship, 
and they cast, and enclosed a great multitude of fishes. 
Then, as the sun leaped upwards, and the mists were 
dispersing, John of the eagle eye looked, and in the 
glowing light recognised his Master — * It is the Lord.' 
Quick then and glowing, sudden and upleaping as the 
sun, Peter's whole nature, with all its impulse set on 
fire by the passionate contemplation of the previous 
days, broke forth. Not waiting a moment, he lej^ed 
into the sea, and swimming, wading, rushing up the 
beach, he came to his Master ; his whole life in his 
eyes, his whple being in his act. 

The power of the man was in this impetuous rush ; 
but the impulsiveness had now a different root than it 
had ever had before. You remember, when, seeing 
Christ on the water, the impulse drove Peter forth to 
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walk the water to meet Him : then it was faith and 
vanity, and the vanity spoilt the faith. The impulse 
of fear succeeded, and he sank. You remember, when 
Christ spoke of His death, the thoughtless impulse 
came upon Peter, to half reprove his Master : *That be 
far from Thee, Lord ' — then it was love and presumption. 
You remember, when, in his boastful mood, yet half 
touched by fear, his impulse drove him to smite with 
the sword when smiting was useless : then it was 
blind violence and dismay. But here, vanity, pre- 
sumption, boastfalness, fear, and violence were dead — 
it^ivas only love and humility that acted ; only the one 
passionate, unquestioning desire, without one thought 
of self in it, to bear witness to his affection, to ask and 
win forgiveness from his master. 

The story tells of the morning meal that followed, 
in the broad sunlight. With fresh winds and waters 
round them, they«eemed to eat and drink together. It 
is not too fanciful to think that they recalled the last 
evening meal they had taken together, when Christ had 
blest the bread before His suffering. 

How different it was now ! Instead of night, the 
morning ; instead of dusky Jerusalem, and the furious 
mob, the bright lake and hills, the little group of 
friends ; instead of the shadow of death, the glow of 
resurrection beauty on the face of Christ. The night 
had departed — the morning had come ; the.night of His 
absence, the morning with His presence. And, in poetic 
thought, the whole scene may image well the death 
and resurrection of the Apostles' hearts ; the death of 
the old life in which they could take nothing ; the birth 
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of the new life in and for the Saviour, when they were 
to go forth as His Apostles and to bring into the net 
of the Gospel a thousand thousand souls. 

Then it was that Christ spoke to Peter. Everyone 
has felt that the threefold question alluded to the three- 
fold betrayal. And in the realm of inner thought the 
scene led up to this questioning ; for, as I said, when 
now again Peter ate with Jesus, he could not have 
helped thinking of the last supper ; and as he thought 
of that time, the things that followed it must have 
come upon his soul. He heard himself say, * Though 
I should die with Thee, I will not deny Thee in anywise.* 
He went with himself through the sleep in the garden, 
the house of the High Priest, the challenge of the ser- 
vants, the thrice-repeated denial, the crowing of the 
cock, the reproachful glance of Christ, the bitter weep- 
ing in the morning. And as, with all this in his eyes, 
he looked up at Christ, it was but in answer to his own 
hidden thoughts that he heard the question come : 
* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these P * 
He could not mistake the allusion — * more than these ' 
— to that last speech that preceded his treachery when 
he said, * Though all should be offended, yet will not 
I.' There lay bid then in the question a mild rebuke, 
so exquisitely given that it would not sting but soften 
the heart. 

It was a trial also ; it was so spoken as to try whether 
the Apostle 'had the same boastful spirit. * Would he 
now exalt himself, put himself forward as the first ; 
was the element of self-conceit still mingled with his 
impulsive affection P ' 
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We see in the reply how the Apostle was changed. 
He accepted the reproof without a word of self-justifi- 
cation. In that way of boasting, at least, he would 
never sin again. He answered true to the testing 
power of the words on his heart ; he did not even trust 
his own knowledge of his love, but appealed from himself 
to Christ. * Thou knowest, only Thou, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.* 

With all intense love is mixed up this sad humility. 
Our love is so great that it seems too little ; others, we 
think, must love far more and better than we, for the 
person loved is worth infinitely more than we can give. 
We cannot say we love more than others ; we only know 
we love. And then when our love is challenged thus, we 
cannot give a direct answer from ourselves ; we only ap- 
peal, in that sorrow which accompanies even the shadow 
qf doubt, to her or him whom we love. * Look into thine 
own heart,' we say ; * thou knowest that I love thee.* 

And Christ felt the appeal in Peter's words, felt in 
Himself the afiFection of His friend, knew it was now 
unshakable — a very rock on which He might build for 
life — understood all the changes it betokened — and then 
restored him to his high place, and gave him back 
his office as Shepherd of the Christian flock. ^ Feed 
my lambs, thou who lovest so well, thou who hast gone 
through so bitter a trial and escaped from so dire a 
fell ; feed and strengthen the young, watch over those 
just born into the faith with the same tenderness 
and loving-kindness that I have watched over thee. 
Guard them against failure ; and if they fall, restore 
them by wisdom, justice, and forgiveness, by the com- 
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passion and the strength that have come to thee now 
through sorrow and conquered sin.' It is a dirine 
commentary on the words of Christ: ' Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: But I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.' 

Then came the second question : ^ Simon, son of 
Jona«, lovest thou Me ? ' Out of it the reproof had 
gone, and the trial — it was no longer * more than these.' 
And with the omission of the words that recalled his 
failure, the question was now more personal ; it was as 
if Christ wished to hear, now, as a personal pleasure to 
Himself, that He was loved. * Lovest thou Me ? ' and 
Peter answered in the same words. 

What more could he addP All expression would 
not have expressed his love, and he was silent, save to 
throw himself again on the knowledge of Christ. ^ Tbou 
knowest that I love Thee ; ' and again Jesus accepted 
the affection as true, and again, only in different words, 
gave him charge as His Apostle — * Feed My sheep.' It 
placed him in a higher post ; it made him not only the 
helper of the weak, but the overseer of the strong. 
Not only the children of the faith, but the veterans 
were in his charge. ^Take the Church itself under 
thy guidance ; because thou lovest Me so deeply, and 
none have better reason to feed My people for Me.' 

Once more, however, came the question. One would 
have thought that enough had been said ; that there 
needed no third demand of ^ Lovest thou Me P ' and the 
Apostles who stood by, and specially the tender heart of 
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John, must have felt keenly how their brother was being 
tried. But they must have expected the question, and it 
lay in the fitness of things that it should be thrice re- 
peated. They all knew of the threefold denial ; and had 
Christ stayed after the second question, they might have 
thought that something had not been forgiven, that the 
restoration of Peter to his office, and his restoration to 
the love of Christ, was not complete. Peter himself 
would afterwards have missed something ; some doubt 
of his full forgiveness might have lingered had not the 
question and the charge been as threefold as the denial* 
At present, he was grieved — ^that was but natural : he 
was certain now that Christ meant to refer to His be- 
trayal, and again the deep repentance of those bitter 
tears filled his heart ; but afterwards he would rejoice 
that Christ had pierced to the very heart of his sin and 
grief, and in his threefold charge healed his threefold 
treachery. And he answered, smitten to the very 
centre of his soul, answered with a touch of his old 
impetuosity, * Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.' Then came the third reply, 
the reply that showed him he was fully forgiven, fully 
restored to his place — * Feed My sheep.' For the first 
time then, his conscience was now entirely free. The past 
guilt, the past sorrow became like a dream. He knew 
and felt the blessedness of perfect forgiveness. He 
could walk with Jesus, and feel that not one shadow of 
reproach was in His mind against him. The burden of 
the past was lifted off, never to return. And with it 
had gone for ever from the Apostle's soul the power over 
him of the evil side of his character. There could not. 
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in a man so taught and tried, so made conscious of his 
errors and his weakness — there could not be any- 
longer boastfulness, or fear, or vanity, or desire to 
be master, or desire for high place, or any sudden 
drawing back from the work given him to do* 
Impulse in him would no longer be the slave of 
circumstances which might lead him, as of old, into 
any of these evils. It was now steadily directed by a 
mighty, over-mastering love, to right, and duty, and 
self-devotion ; and it is not too much to say that the 
whole of this scene, and all it did for him, and the 
whole of his career with Christ, with the several faults 
that belonged to his impulsive character, were present to 
his mind when he wrote the fifth chapter of his Epistle, 
using at the beginning, the very phrase of Christ to him- 
self : ' Feed the flock of God.' 

Nor is it too much to say, that the next words of 
Christ signifying what death Peter should die, as the 
writer of the Gospel thought, may be farther explained 
in a simpler way, as a summing-up of the whole change 
in Peter's character. * When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ' ; 
thy own will, thy own impulse, were thy only guides : 
in the rest of thy life it will be different, even to old 
age ; ' thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and cany thee whither thou wouldest 
not. Follow Me.' Not thy own impulse, not thy will, 
but Mine — Mine, that thou lovest, shall rule thy life. 
Thou wilt have to submit to the fate of those that follow 
Me, to suffer patiently, to endure wrong, to bear the 
pain and persecution thou wouldest not. Follow no 
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longer the blind leadings of impulse, follow Me. It 
will be easy, for thou lorest.' 

* Follow Me ! ' It links the first interview by tjie 
lake with the last. As it was said, Peter looked round, 
and there lay the lake, its waves dancing in the morn- 
ing light. The nets were on the sand ; the multitude 
of fishes were glittering in them ; the boats were drawn 
up upon the shore; his partners were again by his 
side, and Jesus had come upon them. It was the same 
scene he had seen before when he said in his impulse 
that he was a sinful man. M'ature was the same : she 
who is always the same in the midst of our stormiest 
change; but in all else she was di£ferent. Peter 
looked back, and an eternity seemed to roll between 
the first meeting and this last. The confession of 
sin he had then made, was true, but it was that of 
an untried child, nor did he know how true it was. 
Since then he had known what it was to be tried, to 
fail, to touch the depths of miserable guilt and human 
weakness. He had passed through a tempest, and he 
was now a man. 

He had at the first meeting given up all in quick 
impulse, and gone after Christ, in admiration and en- 
thusiasm. But his love had no foundation on a rock, only 
on the shifting sands of human feeling, and when the 
wind and rain arose, the fair house fell. Now he knew 
that love meant not the momentary rush of quick delight 
alone, but the steady direction of his whole being 
towards the will and wish of One who had redeemed 
him from an abyss of failure, who had forgiven him 
a base betrayal ; not the passionate thought, now and 
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again, of the person loved, in gusts of imagination, but 
that deep-rooted love which, having woven its fibres 
through every power of character, would never let him 
dream even of following any other master. ' Follow 
Me/ Was it possible the words were the same; so 
different seemed the meaning, so different the know- 
ledge he had of himself and of Christ from that they 
bore when first he heard them. ' 

Put yourself in his place; realise his retrospect; 
look forward with him as he first heard the call. Then 
he looked forward to victory and honour in an earthly 
kingdom. Now he knew better. He had seen the life 
of Christ, seen how it had been led, how it had ended ; 
and the old words, as now he heard them, prepared 
him for suffering and for the cross. But the early 
hope was not quite vanished. The light that broke 
upon him then, and irradiated his young heart, was 
not lost ; there was to be a victory and a kingdom, 
only they were transferred to another world. They 
were spiritual, not material; an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for him. 
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[May 18, 1879.] 

ONE THING IS NEEDFUL. 

* And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat ; neither for the hody, what 
ye shall put on/ — St. Luke xii. 22, 

Take no thought for your life. This does not mean, do 
not think at all of these things. But it does mean, do 
not worry, do not be over-careful, do not over-think 
yourself on transient matters. Even then it is strange 
to read it in the midst of our complicated and over- 
crowded modem life. It seems spoken out of another 
world, over which other winds than ours blow, and 
other skies shine: a world of simplicity and peace, 
where people are not tormented, where one thing — 
love — is needful, and men choose, because they love, 
things which shall not be taken away from them. 

As for us, that is not the world in which the greater 
part of us live. Our life is tormented with the intercross- 
ing of a multitude of thoughts and things. If you 
have ever thrown a handful of small stones, that 
scattered in the air, into a glassy sheet of waiter, and 
watched the multitudinous series of crossings and inter- 
crossings made by each system of waves that started 
from each stone, and then fancied your life as a leaf on 
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the water tossed and beaten by the interlacing waves, 
yon have fancied what is true of men and women^s lives, 
here in London, everywhere where many men and many 
interests congregate. 

Every day new facts, new inventions, new theories 
are launched upon us by science, and round each of them 
a battle takes place. Every day some new opinion, or 
new discussion, or new way of putting old things that we 
loved, is hurried into the realm of religion, and pressed 
on us loudly, even angrily, and over each of them 
the fight begins among religious people. And when 
the scientific and religious professors have had their 
own rushing to and fro within their own worlds, they 
rush at one another ; and quiet people who would like 
to enjoy what they know and to let their imagination 
play upon a few truths in science, or who wish to feel 
and to love deeply one or two infinite religious truths 
and hopes, cannot do it for the noise. 

It is much the same in business and in politics. The 
old-fashioned business life which took care about one pur- 
suit is almost gone. Men are not content unless they 
bring a dozen cross currents in, hoping to enlarge their 
sphere from other quarters ; and end not in enlarging it, 
but in confusion and bankruptcy, and at last dishonesty. 
In politics men decide their action, not on the simple 
grounds of a few principles, but at the point to which 
they are finally driven by the confused interweaving of 
the opinions of others and of party exigencies. It is 
almost impossible to do a plain business or to give a 
clear vote, and to know why one has given it. 

And then, into the midst of this, showers, like the 
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shower of gravel into the lake, the infinite disturbance 
and useless trouble of the critics, who tell us what is 
wrong, as if that were any good. Not a book appears, not 
a picture, not a speech or a theory — ^nature herself can 
do /nothing — but a hundred tongues are let loose to pick 
out the faults of each thing, or to spoil it with vain praise, 
or to make the public think of the cleverness of the critic 
and not of the thing he criticises. It is scarcely possible 
to see anything as it really is, or to feel anything at first 
hand, or to enjoy anything freely and at peace, or to let 
any work say its own say in silence to us. All things 
that are most worth loving and enjoying are hidden by 
the battles of opinion that rage over them ; and there are 
only too few who can stop their ears to the noise and 
simply win the peace of love and enjoyment. Even old, 
quiet, faithful nature, who goes undisturbed on her way, 
creating for us beautiful things in places yet undeformed 
by our trade and greed, is not let alone to tell us her 
secrets in peace. She has to make her way to our 
hearts through all that science says about her customs, 
through so much religious use of her, through so much 
of what the poets say we ought to feel about her, 
through such incessant eflEbrts on our part to make her 
feel with us in as complicated a fashion as we feel our- 
selves, that it is the most diflScult thing in the world 
to see her as she is, or to hear her quiet music. We 
take too much thought about everything. 

It would be wise if we could get back to Christ's way : 
ifwe would not be so over- careful round our knowledge, 
our religion, our business, our political principles ; if we 
would shut our ears to the critics ; if we would be con- 
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tent to look straight into the heart of all that art and 
nature create for our enjoyment. If we could but think 
less about all these things which we ought to feel at first 
hand ; or at least, if we could feel them simply before we 
think about them, what blessing and brightness would 
encompass life ! It is our worst mistake that we think 1 
first and feel afterwards, and we double our mistake ] 
when, having felt, we analyse our feeling. 

If we care at all to do the reverse of this, the first 
thing is to render our daily way of life more simple ; and 
the first element of that is not to listen to, or care for, 
the opinions of the world, except so far as they are 
based on the primitive laws of morality and life ; and 
even then we need not listen to the world's version of 
them, for that is mixed up with limitations and 
maxims and social conventions which disturb the clear 
vision of these laws. But the current opinions of the 
world on what one should do and think and feel and 
know, trouble life with such continual thinking about 
ourselves and our actions, and how we and they seem 
to others, that there is no simplicity possible in life. 
Following these current opinions only, we lose all per- 
sonal initiative, all originality, and of course all that 
simplicity which comes of frankly following the main 
lines of our own character. Our inner being is hurried 
here and there, subject to every wind of impression, 
and our outward life shares in this complexity. We 
have no time for quiet, no time for thought, no time to 
enjoy or love any one thing. No sooner are we at rest, 
than we are swept away to look at something new, or 
engage in some fresh pursuit, till in the ceaseless hurry. 
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the natural hours of sleep and of waking, the natural 
habits of eating and drinking and dressing, the natural 
rest and work of a natural day, are all reversed and 
spoilt. Do you think that these words of Christ have 
any meaning whatever to the persons who in the country 
or in London live the life of the world — *Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, nor yet for the 
body, what ye shall put on/ We shall never .under- 
stand them till we bring life back to simple lines, to 
freedom, to originality, to simple ways of living, and 
eating, and drinking, and dressing, and sleeping, and 
working. Then we shall lay the foundation of the ideal 
life. 

Look at the life of Christ, and the way of it. His 
youth was passed in a village town, very quietly for 
thirty years. No multitudinous instruction hindered 
His genius, there was no overwhelming of His mind 
by other minds. On Him played great Nature freely, 
and the flowers and birds, and the change of seasons 
taught Him the lessons He afterwards made so vivid in 
the parables. Day by day He looked from the height 
of Nazareth over the plains and hills and groups of 
trees and distant towns, each of which was vocal with 
the stories of His people, with the work and sayings of 
prophets and psalmists, until His soul was steeped in 
the past. Through these things God sent His teaching. 
Day by day too, He saw motherhood, and childhood, 
and human love, and human faith, and human kind- 
ness, and human wrong-doing, and human suffering and 
disease. And God through these simple things made 
Him feel how beautiful was goodness, how dreadful evil. 
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Nafcnre and man were almost His only books, and His 
own thoaghts and emotions educated Him. 

And when, inspired by the genius of redeeming, and 
the mighty thought that had grown up in Him, He 
went forth into a larger world, what was then His life ? 
It was the life of one simple thought — * I wish to save 
mankind.' He was bowed to that, was ruled by it, 
and itself arose out of the depths of love. Did it hurry 
Him into a noisy, worldly, troubled life P No, its very 
simplicity made the life simple. He collected a few 
simple people about Him of whom He made friends, 
and whom He taught ; and He lived and wandered with 
them from village to village, field to field, and now and 
then to the great city. 

He kept daily almost face to face with nature, 
fishing in the lake, roaming through the com, abiding 
on the hills, sitting in the vineyards, and by the well 
to talk with the passers-by. He kept himself daily 
face to face with mankind ; loving children, seeking out 
the sick and broken-hearted, impassioned about their 
sorrow as if it were His own, ready to give sympathy to 
joy. Wherever there was any natural humanity, any 
lovely or gentle thing said or done, anything through 
which nature spoke sweetly, freely. He delighted to 
recognise it, delighted to tell its tale — always, above all 
(with absolute freedom from the judgment of the 
world), seeking out the sinner, the lost, the outcast, 
those whom all despised, that He might give hope and 
re-awaken love — and only indignant, only resolute in 
strong rebuke, when He met pretenders, critics of the 
sins of others, those who could not see or love, those 
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•whom maxims of religion blinded to truth, and con- 
ventions of the world blinded to nature. 

And as to His religion, it was simpler even than 
His life. God is your Father ; love Him. Man is your 
brother ; love him. And when you love God and man, so 
that you can give your life for both, then you will be 
pure, and true, and honest, and just, to each other. 
Morality will follow love as the waves the moon. One 
thing is needful, He said — It is love. 

We cannot live that simple life which gets home to 
nature and love alone, you think. Why not? We 
cannot do without knowledge ! without instruction ! 
No, but we can be far less complex than we are. We 
overburden our minds with too much reading, too many 
things ; and we never find our true treasure out, nor all 
we have wasted in ourselves, until we come to die. It 
were wiser to seize the spirit of Christ's early life, to make 
sure that we ha.ve time to receive human impulses when 
we are young, to let daily life teach us its kindly lessons. 
No tongue can tell how much education a happy child 
who is let alone for a little in the day to be happy with 
others and in its home, may receive from God — nor how 
much of infinite lessons for life, and of beauty, and awe, 
and thought, and of whispers from God which none hear, 
we may have as children and as men if we let books alone 
for a time, and, while we are innocent, allow the skies, 
and woods, and streams, and hills to speak. For in those 
quiet hours when we are looking at first hand, and feel- 
ing at first hand humanity and nature, we learn to love, 
and therefore to enjoy. And that is the first thing. 
One thing is needful. 
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We cannot, you think, in the mnltiplicity of things, 
live that simple, ont-of-door, half idyllic, half solemn 
life, with its simple friends and wants, its untormented 
nnworldliness, its qniet trust that God would provide 
all things. No^ not in form ; but surely we can reach 
some of its spirit, and take it with us into bustling 
throng and wrangling mart. We can keep our hearts 
open, so that we may see beautiful, tender, natural and 
gracious acts and feelings, understand the true and sim- 
ple thoughts that come before us out of the himian 
nature of men, and women, and children, in our daily 
life. To half of the love, and grace, and faith, and 
joy that encompass us, we are blind, because we take 
so much thought of things not half worth these simpler 
things. Half the sorrow we might heal, half the people 
imprisoned in dull lives we might set free, half the 
hearts who want our sympathy we pass by, and never 
know the joy of giving them gracious help, because we 
are taking so much tliought of other things that give us 
no joy. It is pitiable how much we lose as we go along 
the wayside of life, with our eyes fixed on the web we 
are knitting, so eager to finish it, so full of its impor- 
tance — ^yet when it is done, we lay it by with a sigh, 
for perchance (if we awake and have heart enough 
left) we know how much we have lost. 

* What has been the matter with us ? ' we think ; 
*why are we so tired, why so alone, why so much regret 
in our hearts?' We know now — ^we have not had 
Christ's secret. We have not known what He said to 
Mary ; we have not loved enough. One thing was 
needful^ and we missed it. O that dear, simple, only. 
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still, kindly thing — a loving pleasure in simple human 
nature \ If we only could have had it, it would have 
mattered little in how wild a turmoil of business, and 
thoughts, and society, and religious and political parties, 
we had lived ; we should have been, throughout, simple 
of heart and of life, able to enjoy, able to see, able to 
help, able to win love, happy in old age, beloved when 
we die ! Get Christ's secret, men and women ; and what 
it gives you will not be taken away from you. 

And that secret, once attained, will open a universe 
to you. You will have the key which will unlock that 
paradise of beauty and joy which nature keeps for 
those who have a simple love of her — simple in this, 
that it consists in losing everything, all thought, all 
knowledge, all self-consideration, in absolute delight. 

It will be pleasant, without doubt, to know all that 
science tells you about the stars and flowers and earth, 
and how they are made and what they do ; but it will be 
perfect only when you have first had the joy of loving, 
as if you were a child with a friend, the stars and clouds 
and the way of the streams in the woods, and the wan- 
derings of the heather on the hill. And if knowledge 
such as science gives you interferes with or troubles that 
ever young delight, or spoils your love of their beauty — 
then you will not hesitate to keep the one thing need- 
ful, and to put aside the others. What will it avail you 
in the days to come, or in the world to come, that you 
have known the parts of a flower, or the rocks of the 
earth, unless you have also loved the flower and loved 
the earth P But if you have loved nature well, you will 
have your perfect joy though you may know nothing 
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about her ; and when 70a come to the everlasting life 
to live for ever, that joy will not be less. One thing is 
♦needftil, one thing is good : choose it — choose to simply 
love. That was Christ's secret. * Consider the lilies of 
the field, they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I 
say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.* It is not the lesson of 
these words only that we hear in them, it is the note 
of a wonderful and simple joy in the heart of Him who 
said them. 

And religion ! if you only knew the infinite 
worry, trouble, the tangled web of thought, the still 
more tangled web of feelings wrought upon by thought, 
that week by week I hear of, because men and women 
cannot arrive at any simplicity of thinking and feeling 
about God and what God wants them to believe and 
do, you would not wonder that I dwell on this simpli- 
city of life. They take so much thought about doctrine 
and practice, about subtleties of opinion upon doctrine, 
that God is altogether hidden, and it is impossible for 
them to see Christ as He is. 

* One thing is needful,* said Christ to Mary, * and 
thou hast chosen it.' What was she doing? She 
was sitting at His feet in love, and listening to His word. 
She was loving the best. He was the purest, truest, 
kindest, gentlest, justest, most loving human nature 
she had ever seen and felt ; and her whole being became 
one, and simple, in the unity and simplicity of her love. 
That was life ; to look at the true life, and to adore 
it. What, you say, only contemplation ? O slow of 
heart ! Do you ifaiagine that love like that would not 
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create action at the proper time, would not be impas- 
sioned to put its love of all perfect things in Him into the 
form of active kindness, justice, truth, and goodness ! 
She had the one needfiil thing — ^all the rest was sure to 
follow. It is as simple as the day to love Christ's 
character for what it is, with all our heart ; to love it 
with as much ardour as one loves one's first love on 
earth, and more. That is the secret. Then you 
will be a Saviour of men, a lover and redeemer of 
the lost. 

And she heard His word. What was that word ? A 
creed? A scheme of doctrine about God and man? 
A web of intricate opinion? So say all the men who 
make us weary with thinking. But so Christ did not say. 
His word was this : God is your Father, and He loves 
you like a^ child. You are His child. Simple enough ! 
Yes, but He Himself rested His whole life upon it, and 
He needed no more ; and He rested the whole salvation 
of men upon it, and said they needed no more than that. 
Believe it ; it is all ; everything is in it. It is the one 
thing needful, and that one thing is always the same 
— love and believe in love. 

'You may keep your doctrines, creeds, schemes, just 
as you may keep your science ; they have their interest 
for the intellect, and it is hard sometimes for people to 
live without them ; but they will only do you harm, and 
make you hard-hearted, and shut your eyes to God 
and to man, to the true worship of the Spirit and the 
true practice of life, unless you have first and foremost 
the one secret of simple religion. Love Christ because 
He is the best of men, .and believe that you are loved 
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by God. Then you will love man and love God, and 
be ready to die for both. One thing is needfnl. Find 
it — find it ! and take no thought of aU the theories 
of theology. One rush of love will tell you more of true 
religious life than all the disquisitions of preachers and 
teachers since the beginning of the world. 

That is something of the simple life that I wish we 
could always live, to which I ask the weary to return ; 
a return to love and nature out of taking too much 
thought for money and success, for knowledge and 
critical culture, for parties in politics and in business, 
for doctrines in art, doctrines in religion ; a return to 
love and nature out of all the realm of weary over- 
troubling. Perhaps you think this life too common- 
place, because you think it so simple. Nothing is 
commonplace for which you greatly care. The essence 
of a poetic life is that you love what you see and what 
you do. Commonplace to walk home over the dull road 
you have gone over a thousand times year by year ! 
But if at the end of it is your home where one sits 
waiting for you, who was the treasure of your young 
romance, and is the blessing and joyfulness of your 
daily life — there is not then a mark on the pavement 
that has not its association ; not a turn on the way 
that is not linked to a memory of love — ^the road is 
alive with passion ! Thai spread over all life — is that 
commonplace P 

You would like your life to be art, and this is too 
simple. That is the mistake of mistakes ! This simple 
life sees things as they are, and loves them ; or loves 
them, and therefore sees them as they are — sees them 
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simply and loves them ardently ; weeps or rejoices over 
them without thinking why. And to be able to do that 
is to be an artist ; an artist in oneself, making, by 
imagination in the inner life, music, poetry, and pictures 
out of all we love ; or, if God has made us with the 
higher gift, and we can put into form what we simply 
see and passionately love, the artist who creates for 
men. Whichever we may be, whether this life be 
perceptive only, or perceptive and creative — it is the 
life of art, just because it is simple and passionate in 
seeing and loving, and needs not to take thought of 
things, and knows there is one thing needful, and only 
one. 

How beautiful it is ! and how, when we have this 
secret and delight in it, and spread its simple practice 
over the whole of our life with man, over all our know- 
ledge, and business, and home, and society, over our 
lonely hours with nature, and our lonely hours with 
God ; how easily, how happily, with what fairness and 
brightness, the ordinary life slips infco the ideal, and 
becomes it. To find the ideal life in the normal — that 
is the problem. Christ found it, and I have told you 
His way. It seems easy, but it is not so easy. You 
mu«t do two hard things ; you must get rid of the world 
in your heart, and you must get rid of self — of thinking 
of yourself, and of feeling round yourself. 

I do not know that youth can find it. Youth must go 
through its questionings, its taking thought, its learning 
of its own character and self, its problems of knowledge 
and life and religion. But childhood has it ; and man- 
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hood may, when it has gone throngh the times of taking 
thought, begin to possess it, and win its delight, and 
keep it for the still rayishment of age. O believe me. 
One thing is needful — only one : and that one thing is 
Love, 
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[October 27, 1878.] 
JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 

* Judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment.' — St. John vii. 24. 

These words were spoken to those men in Jerusalem, 
who professed religion, but, being void of love, could 
not be religious. Zealous for the outward law, they 
could not do the inward law; secretly violating its 
weightier matters, they were openly scrupulous about 
its slightest ceremony ; their religion a cruel clinging 
to fixed doctrines, maxims, and forms, to which, who- 
ever did not cling along with them, was accused and by 
them persecuted. They lived by appearance, and there- 
fore they judged by appearance ; and because their life 
was a lie, their judgment was unrighteous. 

These were the men who could drag a sinful woman 
to Christ, not so much in horror of the sin, as to 
ensnare Him into too merciful a judgment, that they 
might condemn Him ; and yet who found out the same 
sin in their own hearts, when the lightning of Christ's 
glance showed them their shame. They were those who 
could argue learnedly on evil and good, and yet call 
goodness devilish when it was against them, as some 
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do now ; who could not eat without washing, but could 
spill the innocent blood; who could not enter the 
judgment hall where Pilate sat, lest they should be 
defiled, but could crucify the Master of purity; who 
could lead their own cattle away to watering on the 
Sabbath, but could declare that Jesus was not the Son 
of God, because He had made a man whole on that day. 

It was on account of this last judgment of theirs 
that Christ administered the rebuke of my text. They 
had judgt*d by appearance, and their judgment was un- 
righteous. What that judgment is, and why it is wrong, 
is our subject. 

1. Are we to judge men according to the appearance 
of their life P 

There is a general social judgment which we must 
give. We look upon a man's outer life and pass a 
sentence on it either of praise or blame ; and so far 
as appearance goes, that sentence may be just, as long 
as the matters it judges are within the sphere of the 
broad liues of right and wrong. But in other matters 
it may be quite unjust. In matters of convention, in 
matters of prudence aud imprudence — in matters which 
life or society lay down in maxims, the judgment of 
the world on a man's whole life is nearly always stupid, 
or unrighteous, or untrue. It is based on its own views 
of what life is, and ought to be, and those are wise 
for the transient, but foolish for the eternal, world. 
Agreement with those views is nearly always agree- 
ment with the unrighteous and untrue. Who does not 
know the views of the world, and its ideals of life ? * Be 
rich, be prosperous ; do not oflFend people ; chime in 
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with the majority ; get into big society ; live with the 
prosperous ; avoid the wretched ; do not touch the pub- 
lican and the sinner/ These are the things (in prin- 
ciple), so unchanged is the world, the Pharisees said 
to Christ. To judge a man's life by its conformity 
with these maxims is to judge by appearance, and 
the judgment is unrighteous. Keep out of this atmo- 
sphere and stand with Christ, apart from the world. 
Hate all its maxims, all its ways of thinking on these 
matters, with undying hatred. The temptation to yield 
to them is incessant ; it comes in the air you breathe, 
in everything, at every moment of life. Your only 
chance of escape is to live in another world, the world 
of love and truth, and pity, and worship of things that 
bring no wealth, no prosperity, no praise. Then you 
will naturally abhor the very touch, the very thought of 
the maxims of the world. You will neither flatter the 
Pharisee nor scorn Christ as a madman. 

But there are cases when we must agree, in a general 
way, with the judgments of society. 

When a man's life is an insult to social morality, we 
must, as members of society, condemn him. He has 
borne poisonous fruits, and he must be made to under- 
stand what he has done. We cannot admit him to our 
house, or make him our friend ; nay, even should he 
repent, it may be impossible to reverse this social judg- 
ment. Otherwise that social conscience, which it is so 
needful to keep up, would become diseased, and the 
barrier against the things that ruin national life be 
broken down. In the same way, we have to chime in 
with the judgments of the law on crimes, though the 
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law judges by appearance, and thoagh its judgments 
are sometimes untrue or inadequate. We are members 
of a society constituted and bound together by laws, and 
we must accept their judgments, even when they are 
unjust laws, until we can get them altered ; otherwise 
the fabric of government would go to pieces. But in 
both cases, social and legal, the judgment is made ac- 
cording to appearance, and we carry it out towards 
the guilty, not as men to men, but as members of a 
society and a state towards other members of the state 
and society. 

But the subject has another aspect when we try to 
judge the whole character of the man. We have no 
right as a fellow-man to condemn the outcast or the 
criminal, on social or legal grounds. For in this rela- 
tion of brotherhood, we do not stand before the bar 
of society or of an earthly judge — we stand before God, 
who judges from the heart ; who does not take notice 
only of social immoralities or of crimes, but of sins. 

Neither law nor society take judicial notice of the 
sins of a man. You may be proud, a hypocrite, mali- 
cious, grasping, a hater, full of impure thought, and 
they lay no ban upon you. What they do not see, 
they do not judge. But these invisible qualities are 
the materials for God's judgment. Remember, then, 
you are bound not to judge as a man the brother you 
condemn as a member of society, because you may 
yourself be a far worse man in the sight of God. 

He whose whole life is selfishness, he who never 
does anything for others — all society may praise him, 
for he will be rich ; but God's judgment on him is that 
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he is tenfold more wicked than the man whose immoral- 
ity has excluded him from society, but whose immo- 
rality has not been selfish. Simon the Pharisee, judging 
from appearances, condemned the woman who wept 
over the feet of Christ ; but Christ, who saw love there, 
knew that God had reversed the judgment of society ; 
condemned the Pharisee, and forgave the woman. 

So too with regard to the judgments of the law. 
Two men have committed murder. One has slain the 
man who ruined his daughter, and brought infamy to 
his hearth ; the other has slain his benefactor for the 
sake of gain. The law hangs both, and we accept its 
judgment as members of a state. But when we judge 
as men, we ought to judge as God will judge, not ac- 
cording to the appearance of the act, but in accordance 
with its motive and its precedents, and feel that the 
man who brought desolation on a home, though the 
law does not touch him, is more guilty than his 
murderer. 

In truth, and to close this section of the subject, 
what do we know of men from their outward life P So 
little that we have scarcely any materials for a true 
judgment. We see a merchant attentive to his busi- 
ness, rich and honest before the worldj and the world 
praises him. The day comes, and we find he is a rogue 
and a cheat, and has been so for years. We listen to 
the preacher, and he seems to enjoy his work. What 
do we know of the inward pain he may have, of the 
tragedy of his life ? Nothing whatever. We watch the 
politician administering the state with calm resolution, 
speaking as if all things were secure. What do we 
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know of the storm within, of the terrible shipwreck 
that may be at hand? Nothing! The human heart is 
hidden from us, and out of that alone can be drawn 
the materials for a righteous judgment of the lives of 
men. 

2. Again, you are forbidden to judge the whole of a 
man's life from the results oT his acts upon his own 
life. That is the way in which the world, while 
the man is alive, usually judges and it is almost always 
wrong. Yet so deadly and obstinate is the force of the 
maxims of the world, that though fifty years nearly 
always reverse its judgments, it goes on judging in the 
same way and on the same grounds : ^ men suffer, there- 
fore they must be wrong; poverty, pain, exclusion from 
society, prove their guilt. Or — * we fear the acts and 
speech of these dangerous persons ; it is enough : they 
trouble and irritate the common course of things; they 
are mad, or they are fools ' ; and so it comes to pass, 
they are tossed aside into the street, or put out of the 
way. They have a devil. Why, their very mother and 
brethren wish to shut them up. They are poor, it is 
because they deserve to be poor ; they endure loss and 
pain, it is God's judgment on some gross folly or some 
hidden crime. In condemning them we are, cries the 
world, on the side of God, 

If for nothing else than an answer to this lie, it 
would be worth while to maintain that Christ was the 
beloved Son of God, and the greatest of men. Divine 
and matchless as His life was, what were its results on 
Himself? Not crowns, not prosperity, not the homage 
of mankind, not wealth ; but poverty, and suffering, and 
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rejection by all the fine society and all the established 
religion of the time, and at last persecution and 
cruelty, and death. He died with criminals, and was 
called a deceiver. And the men of the time who judged 
His life by the appearance of its results on Himself, 
came by from Jerusalem with their sapient sneer and 
cruel taunt, wagging their heads and saying, * If thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross. He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save ' — speaking the 
truth without knowing it was the truth. For it was 
because He wa% the Son of God that He could not come 
down from His throne of love upon the tree ; it was 
because He could not save Himself that He saved others. 
That they could not understand. They saw the appear- 
ance of God's anger and man's rejection in His miser- 
able end, and they judged His life as wickedness or 
folly or deceit. Centuries have written on that 
judgment — falsehood. And we will thank God that, 
in the life of the Son of God, in the central life of 
history, in Him whom we love and honour beyond the 
world, in whom we see God, and God's character 
revealed — a divine and eternal contradiction has been 
given to the world's lie — ^that obloquy and slander, and 
sufiFering and poverty and shame and death, are any 
proof that a man's life is base or foolish or degraded. 
It is emblazoned on the walls of heaven and earth by 
the death of Christ, that the prosperous are not always 
right, and the suflFerer always wrong. 

3. Again, you cannot judge a man's character ac- 
cording to the appearance of any single act. You 
must know the man before you can blame or praise 
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him for the act. You must know the circumstances 
which preceded it, the many motives which entered into 
every act and the sum of which impelled it, before you 
can truly judge the man from the action. The act 
itself is the apparent thing, and is a poor ground for 
judgment. It is that which, inwardly and unapparent, 
has prompted the act which you ought to know if your 
judgment of the man is to be according to right. 
Supposing you had heard St. Paul at Galatia preaching 
down the bondage of the Jewish law, and then seen 
him at Jerusalem with his head shaved, fulfilling a 
Jewish vow in the temple and circumcising Timothy 
— you would, like the world about him, if you judged 
from appearance, have charged him with inconsistency. 
But how mistaken you would have been. For this 
very vow, had you known the man and his motives, 
would have seemed to you what it really was — a result 
of the principle of liberty which you charged him with 
violating. For Paul felt that he was free to use the 
ceremonial law, or not to use it, in subordination to 
love. It was in strict consistency with his principle 
that he became a Jew, that he might win the Jews 
to Christ. 

The world thinks it is very righteous in its judg- 
ment when it accuses a man of inconsistency, who has 
changed his opinion, or done something it cannot 
square with his published views. It is a cheap and 
vulgar cry. Sometimes it is just, but whether it be 
just or unjust we cannot determine at the time. For 
a man is. often most consistent with the ground of 
his whole character when he appears most inconsistent 
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with his past. The ruling principle of his life may be 
love of truth, desire to be true to his own conscience. 
He changes at forty, I will suppose — a view which he 
has supported till within a few years, because he is 
convinced he has been wrong. And the world cries out 
upon him. Is its judgment righteous ? According to 
the appearance — ^yes. But which would be the real 
inconsistency ? To keep his old opinion while he dis- 
believes it, because he fears the hue and cry of the 
world and the loss and sufifering which will follow his 
change ? or, led by the foundation principles of his life, 
to be true in change to those, and avow openly that 
what was true before to him, is now untrue? 
Neither judge a man quickly who -changes, nor have 
any fear yourself, if you think it right to change, of the 
cry of inconsistency. There are only two judgments 
to care for — God's judgment, and your own soul's. Be 
true to Him and true to yourself ; and let the world say 
what it will. Its voice, in laughter or in anger, is but 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. It may hurt your 
life — that you must bear ; but it cannot touch your soul 
— that is God's ; and though all men judge you un- 
righteously, you shall yet win, if you be true, from the 
Lord the righteous Judge, the crown of righteousness. 
Nor, in this connection of thought, can you judge a 
man according to the appearance of his feeling or his 
words. A Northern and an Eastern meet, in sorrow. The 
Englishman sees the Arab weeping loudly, rending his 
clothes in public, casting dust upon his head, and, 
judging from appearance, says the sorrow is transient 
or unmanly. The Arab, seeing the Englishman calm^ 
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tearless, bending his grief to his will that he may keep 
it sacred, hiding it in daily work, says that there is no 
sorrow there. Both would be wrong, for both men are 
true to their temperament and their climate. 

In the same way, nothing is more common than rash 
judgments of this kind in religious life. There are 
men who speak much of religion, whose eye kindles, 
and whose voice .trembles when they talk of God's 
doings with them and Christ's love for them. There are 
others who never speak, and never show emotion : 
and the tendency of the one is to condemn the other 
as untrue. Yet both may be faithful and honest, and 
both love God truly. If you judge from appearance, 
you will have to condemn one of them. Who are you 
to judge ? Do you see into the heart of the man ? 
Emotions alone are nothing, words alone are nothing 
as the materials for just judgment. It is the life that 
underlies both which is everything. ^ Let me die the 
death of the righteous,' said Balaam. *Lord, Thou 
hast deceived me,' cried Jeremiah, Lay down the rule 
that you are to judge a man by his impassioned words, 
and how you would misjudge. You would call Balaam 
pious and Jeremiah impious. 

On the whole, we have scarcely any right to judge 
at all, just because we know nothing but the appearance. 
When we know more, then we may, with diffidence, 
judge ; but, for the most part, we have no business to 
make the judgment openly, unless it happen to be a 
judgment of love. Still, after long experience and 
long labour towards certain qualities, we may attain 
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some power of judging righteously, and what those 
qualities are I will try and tell you. 

The first of these is to love men as Christ loved 
them, through utter loss of self; and the other qualities 
are secured by love. To judge a man justly we must 
know his heart. And it is love alone which penetrates 
into that secret realm, and imagination, child of love. 
You may argue for ever over a man's character and 
actions, and bring the whole armoury of the under- 
standing to bear upon them ; but his child who loves 
him will understand him and his doings better than you. 
Tou see the whirling of the spindles and the looms, 
and hear the noise ; but the child who loves, sits in bhe 
room with the driving wheel. Tou see what is done ; he 
sees how and why it is done. 

Love a man, and he will open his heart to you ; 
love him, and you will see his heart before he opens it. 
You will feel the man. In proportion to your love — and 
in strict proportion to that is your knowledge — is your 
just judgment of his life. It was by this, and not by 
any supernatural power, that Christ knew what was in 
men; could always touch them home, heal them, 
comfort them, recreate them. He knew, and He judged 
men justly because He loved. 

With love comes patience. There is nothing that 
needs so much patience as just judgment of a man, 
or even of one act of a man. We ought to know his 
education, the circumstances of his life, the friends he 
has made or lost, his temperament, his daily work, the 
motives which filled the act, the health he had at the 
time, the books he was reading, the temptations of his 
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youth — we ought to have the knowledge of God to 
judge him justly ; and God is the only judge of a man. 
But to judge him at aU, fancy what patience to do all 
this work even as far as we can do it ! There is nothing 
which enables us to do it but love of the man. It is 
only love which never gives way to that impatience 
of labour which more than most things vitiates just 
judgment. It is only love which makes us take pains 
with a man. Just judgment must then be slow and 
one mark of an unjust judgment is its haste. 

And with love comes also freedom from prejudice, 
and that of two kinds. There is a prejudice for a man 
or woman which comes of impassioned love, which sees 
everything as right in the beloved, which cannot see 
wrong. That is love, but it is mixed with an element 
of untruth. I do not know but that the love which so 
acts and thinks is not, so far as it does not see any evil 
in the person loved, really selfishness. It does not choose 
to see the wrong lest it should be obliged to speak of it, 
and so make the wrongdoer angry, and the anger hurt 
the lover. True love holds itself within a higher love of 
right ; only in so doing is it truly unselfish. It does 
not think of itself at all, whether it will suflFer or not 
through its blame of evil in those it loves— and in this 
loss of self it loses prejudice. 

There is another prejudice which hinders just judg- 
ment. It is when we think how judgment of another 
will affect our own interests, not in the matter of love, 
but in the matter of repute or wealth, or of the friend- 
ship of others who like or dislike the man we judge. 
To consider these things in judging another spoils 
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our clearness of sight. We cannot suflSeiently get 
rid of ourselves to put ourselves in his place; it is 
only love, and such love as Christ had, that can do that ; 
only love which can, when we look at another, so lose 
all shred of self-interest or of prejudice, as to be wholly 
in, and a part of the life of, the person whom we 
judge. 

These qualities are all modes of love; and, in 
truth, love includes all we need for judging righteously 
of men. Of course I do not exclude the understanding, 
but very little of that is necessary ; and by itself with- 
out love, the mere understanding never ceases making 
mistakes in this matter ; it walks hand in hand with 
the world's judgment ; indeed it is Hhe world ' in our 
nature. Whereas love, even with only as much un- 
derstanding as a bird, will make certainly inadequate 
judgments of a man, but as far as love influences them, 
true ones. 

We are very proud of our understanding; but after 
all, it is quite the lowest part of our higher nature, 
tod does the least true and the least beautiful work. 
We will not believe that, and therefore we do nothing 
but blunder in life, and philosophy, and religion, and 
politics, and art, and in the management of men. One 
of the last things the understanding is likely to say is 
that all men have a soul of goodness in them ; and that 
if we wish to judge them righteously, we ought to 
believe in this goodness in them in spite of their ap- 
parent evil. * Nonsense,' cries the understanding, 
which only dwells on what it sees and hears plainly ; 
* I judge from the evidence, on what clearly appears ; 
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and this man and that woman are wicked, and must 
be condemned ; there is no good in them at all.' 

Very clear ! and there is no answer to it which the 
Tinderstanding will understand. For the only answer 
is not founded on evidence at all, but on belief in God 
being in all men, a thing which cannot be proved. 
The only proof that the belief of love — that there is 
goodness in all men — is a true belief, lies in this — ^that 
when we act upon it, we discover and waken goodness, 
often to our infinite surprise, and save men. We find we 
have judged righteously, but we judged not from evi- 
dence, but from faith in what Christ told us about men, 
and from love of His way of dealing with men. For 
certainly, the unshaken belief in human goodness, in 
God being in the worst and vilest of men, in all men 
being His children and having His character in them, 
was at the root of Christ's judgment of men, and He 
said that His judgment was just. 

Lastly, Christ said, ' My judgment is just, because 
I seek the will of the Father which hath sent me.' 

How can doing God's will secure just judgment 
of men ? To do Gx^d's will is to be true, and loving, 
and merciful, and righteous ; is to know these mighty 
powers of truth, and love, and mercy, and righteousness 
by being them and doing them, by possessing, and being 
possessed of them. Then we can see them in others ; 
but not otherwise. If you are not pure and true, you 
may strain your eyes for ever, and yet you will not be 
able to see purity or truth underlying the outward life 
of men and women. Only truth sees truth ; only purity 
sees purity ; only love sees love. The world saw only 
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dishonesty in Zacchsens; Christ saw honesty. The 
world saw only lust in the Magdalen ; Christ saw love. 
The world saw only the appearance, saw that which it 
believed in, the devil in man; Christ saw what lay 
beneath, the divinity in man. 

And yon, if you live the things of God, will see 
their smallest germ in men. 
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[February 16, 1873.] 
THE LAW OF DIVINE JUDGMENT. 

' For wheresoeyer the carcase la, there will the eigles be gathered 
together.* — St. Matthew xxiv. 28. 

The text illustrates the true meaning of Prophecy* 
Christ has begun His discourse by speaking of the ruin 
coming on Jerusalem, and has described it as a coming 
of the Son of Man to judgment, using in His description 
all the figurative and poetical forms which the Prophets 
before Him had used to express a national overthrow, 
— the turning of the sun into darkness, of the moon into 
blood, falling stars and roaring seas. At the end He is led 
on to speak of the final judgment of the whole world, 
when, this dispensation of time being over, man shall be 
transferred to eternity; and in describing both these 
events He describes, in idea, at the same time, all other 
great national judgments and all particular judgments. 
The prophecy i« not confined to Jerusalem ; it foretells 
what will happen again and again in history to nations 
in the same moral condition as Jerusalem. But how 
does it foretell ? Not by any miraculous foreseeing of 
the event, nor from any special knowledge of the future, 
but through knowledge of a spiritual law, which, being 
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unchangeable, will work itself out in reward or punish- 
ment, at all times in history and in all places. * Where, 
Lord,' said the disciples, ' where shall all this happen ; 
at what particular place or time ? ' 

Now if the common notion of prophecy were true, 
Christ would have marked out place and time, entered 
into details, and, perhaps, based on the distinct fulfil- 
ment of what He foretold, the truth of His mission. 
But He does nothing of the kind. He lays down a law, 
and bases the fulfilment of His words on the invariability 
of that law. He does precisely the same thing and 
prophesies in precisely the same way, in the spiritual and 
moral world, as the natural philosopher, relying on the 
invariability of physical law, does in the world of 
science. What is that law ? * And He answered and 
said. Wheresoever the carcase is, that is wherever there 
is moral corruption, there will the eagles of judg- 
ment be gathered together.' Given a certain state of 
degraded national morality, that nation will suflfer from 
a judgment. 

This is the true method and meaning of prophecy, 
and on this ground all the prophecies of the Old 
Testament as well as the New are to be explained. 
There are universal moral laws ; men near to God see 
and know those laws, and apply them to the state of ex- 
isting nations and men. If they find them in a moral 
state which those laws condemn, they say, Those 
na.tions will be the prey of the eagles ; and Christ said 
with regard to Jerusalem that the generation should 
not pass away till all the judgment should be fulfilled 
for that city. But he went further, led by this single 
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example to declare the whole law of judgment. Wher- 
ever there is absolute corruption there is devouring 
judgment; there I shall come to overthrow. It is a 
universal principle, and on universal principles all 
prophecy in the Scripture is based. That which is not, 
is guess, and its fulfilment mere coincidence. 

2. The method of Christ's teaching is illustrated by 
the text. 

First, it concentrates in one short, sharp sentence 
the meaning of a whole discourse. This was His fre- 
quent habit, and it shows His mastery over His materials. 
We find such sentences again and again at the end of 
the Parables. 

Secondly, ifc is couched in the language of symbolism ; 
the language which lasts the longest and is the first to 
appear ; the language which appeals to imagination and 
emotion in their own realm, and which best becomes 
religion. And mark how vivid the symbolism is. 

When a wild beast falls in the desert, or a beast of 
burden on the highway, there is no stir in heaven for a 
time. But, far above human ken, the vulture is floating 
poised on his wings, and looking downwards. His eye 
soon distinguishes the motionless thing, for he hunts 
by an eyesight unequalled in power among all living 
things, and like a stone he drops through miles of air. 
Others floating in the same upper region see their 
brother's descent, and know its meaning. One dark 
speck after another grows swiftly from the horizon, 
and in a few minutes fifty vultures are round the 
carrion. 

That illustrates, and with astonishing point and 
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sharpness — for the disciples iiad often witnessed such a 
scene — the suddenness, the usefulness, and the necessity 
of judgment. There is no delay, if utter corruption 
has begun. laevitable, swift, unerring as the vulture's 
descent on the carcase, is the judgment-coming of the 
Son of Man to corrupt communities -and corrupted 
men. 

From all this we now infer the law of judgment. It 
is this : Wherever there is entire moral corruption then 
there is final punishment; wherever there is partial 
corruption, there is remedial punishment. It is a prin- 
ciple to guide us through history. There are many 
objections brought against recorded judgments of God 
in the Bible — the destruction of the Flood, the ruin of 
Sodom, the extermination of the Ganaanites. We are 
told that these were unworthy of a God of love, that 
to say that tiiey were done by God is immoral. But 
the answer is that God is said to do tiiat in the Bible 
which is done by natural laws that relate to nations, 
just as we return the verdiot on a man who has died 
violently, through violation of laws of health, that he 
-died by visitation of God. God, in His capacity as 
Oovernor of the world, and as Educator of mankind, 
is bound to destroy corruption. Those who perished 
in these judgments were utterly base, and their de- 
struction was both necessary and usefuL It is neces- 
sary that the vultures should devour the carcase, lest it 
pollute the air and breed a pestilence. It is necessary 
that corrupted nations should be blotted out, lest they 
infect the world with evil which may delay the whole 
progress of mankind. 
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That is God's justice ; not the work of blind anger 
or of favouritism, as some have represented it. Favour- 
itism can give no reason why one is preferred and an- 
other put away. In every case of God's work before us, 
the reasons stand out clear. Fury is passionate, hasty, 
unthoughtful. In each of these cases justice is repre- 
sented as waiting, as deliberate, as quiet. We are told 
that a hundred and twenty years were given to the 
ancient world ; that there were not five righteous men 
in Sodom ; and that the youthful IsraelitiCS were not 
let loose on Canaan till the iniquity of the Amorites 
was fuU. That is not the revenge which passionate 
anger takes; it is the slow, sure, abiding, necessary 
work of justice ; slow in its approach, taking note of 
every excuse, watching for every shred of repentance ; 
and where all is vain, and the long-suffering of justice 
not exhausted, but useless any longer, then swift as 
lightning come the vultures, fateful, inexorable, neces- 
sary. They must come, and it would not have been 
love, but that pity which is the worst injustice, which 
would have spared the corrupt. There comes a time in 
a man's or a nation's life when pity to them is to be 
unpitying to others. 

We speak of the love of God with foolish weakness. 
We clothe it with the caprice and change of our human 
love, and think that it can be flattered or seduced by 
our prayers to give up punishment. We speak of it as 
if it were separate from His justice ; as if in God, the 
essential unity, there were two attributes which plead 
one against the other. The truth is that love and 
justice in a character wholly and perfectly at one are 
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the same thing seen from different sides. One may jnst 
as truly say of God that His love weighs acts in His 
balances and rewards and punishes, as that His justice 
does so. 

And the results, which seem to us different, flow 
from one source, and we trace them to the same root. 
They differ because the one thing touches different 
characters differently. To the pure and loving He is 
seen as Love ; by the impure and hating as judicial 
wrath ; but both the love and the wrath are the same. 
It is we that divide them. The north-east wind which 
destroys the unhealthy lungs strengthens the healthy ; 
the acid which is innocuous to gold disintegrates the 
baser metal ; the wind and sea which waft the well- 
managed ship into port dash the ill-steered bark upon 
the rocks; the trial which ennobles one character 
crushes another. But the wind and the sea, and the 
acid, and the trial, are not two things, but one ; only 
they produce a double effect on different things — to one 
reward, to the other punishment. To one they seem 
favour, to another anger; to one they are destruction, 
to another blessing. God Is one, and His judgments, 
flow from love and from justice conceived as one. 
thing. 

Again, such judgments as those of which I speak are 
distinctly works of love to man, and can be seen in that 
light. God is long-suffering as long as, so to speak, there 
is a chance of change left in a corrupting nation ; but 
when it becomes a carcase on the face of the earth, pol- 
luting it and propagating disease, arresting the growth 
of the world, then the justice which destroys is love 
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to mankind. We bury a dead body lest it should infect ' 
the neighboarhood. God destroys a wicked people lest 
they should infect the world. And our own sense of 
justice goes with the destruction. Nor, when we are 
wise, do we really think that such justice shows want 
of love. We know that the weak man who shrinks from 
exacting deserved punishment is often the most cruel 
when his own interests are touched ; and we can trust 
ourselves in the hour of our trouble best to One whose 
justice we are so sure of, that we know that, if our 
trouble was caused by wrong doing, He would make 
us feel that wrongness before He would relieve the 
trouble. 

Nor is this judicial punishment only useful ; it has 
in it, since it follows law, an element of necessity. It is 
never the result of capricious will ; nor of the arbitrary 
anger of God. It is the natural result of the state of 
the nation, and the work of the judgment depends on 
the amount of evil and good in a nation. The effects 
of such outward events as war, pestilence, famine, or 
revolution depend on the character of the people. If 
there be real life in them, these things stir it into more 
active life. War has often regenerated a nation, and 
revolution recreated it, pestilence and famine developed 
its virtues ; but Sodom, rotten to the heart with vice — 
Eome, where all purity had perished, where luxury had 
eaten away the hearts of her citizens — Jerusalem, torn 
by internal dissension, stained with the blood of all 
who had striven for her good, the whited sepulchre of 
the world — these were, as they then existed, dead, 
corrupt, and when the ruin came, it but revealed the 
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inward decay. It needed but a touch from God ; but the 
real work of destruction they had wrought themselves. 
— ^ Where the carcase is, there shall the eagles be 
gathered together.' 

The same things hold good for modem history. It 
is not in the Bible alone that judgments come. The his- 
tories there are no isolated cases. But we are told in 
its pages that God did these things, that they are part 
of His government of the world. And, instead of con- 
fining His action to the events told in that book, we now 
turn and say, out of lessons learnt from it— That when- 
ever judgment falls on a people or a government, it is 
as much the act of God, as the overthrow of Sodom, or 
the fall of the cities of Canaan. One such judgment 
— ^there have been many within the last twenty years, 
of diflferent intensity — but one such judgment, sudden, 
swift, overwhelming, such as history, rarely records, has 
happened in our own time ; when the worst government 
Europe had seen for long, worst in its results and in 
its causes, broke up in a single month, and the world 
knew that God had not forgotten man — Where the 
carcase was, the eagles gathered together. 

The leader of that government has since passed 
away. I said nothing at the time of his death, for I 
could not join for a moment in the tone taken concern- 
ing him by the public press and by society. Deserved 
misfortune may demand pity, but scarcely induce praise ; 
and when such misfortune leads a nation like England 
to condone public crime, and to forget in its excitement 
all moral standards of judgment relative to the acts of 
a ruler as a ruler, it does not show any admirable 
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qualities in the nation. The voice of the greater part 
of the public press and of society went far beyond the 
limits of what was just, and delivered itself over to 
the mere sentiment of the moment. History will 
frown hereafter at the glorification by England of one, 
who, however excellent a private person he might have 
been, was the deadly enemy of France, and one of the 
worst rulers into whose hands a nation could have 
fallen. He has been judged, as a ruler — for I do not 
speak of him as a man before his God — by a higher 
law than ours. But few things are more dangerous than 
pity when it forgets morality and pushes justice from 
her throne. For the man — pity him if you like, if you 
can ; but do not condone his deeds, do not excuse guilt 
like his. Half Europe joins in condolence at the death 
of an exiled Emperor. What tears were expended on 
his victims ? on the ten thousand who slowly died in a 
hideous exile by a death in comparison of which the 
horrors of the Terror were merciful ? There are things 
which men ought not to forget ; and while I do not wish 
to declaim against one on whose ear blame cannot now 
fall, I do wish to protest against the sentimentalism 
which errs against the interests of public morality. 

It is only a piece of that relaxation of public morals 
which one is unwillingly forced to see in England; 
though I have hope that the tide has turned and that 
a better spirit is entering society. I believe the awful 
judgment passed on France has done us good, and that 
we have taken the warning. A higher tone seems to 
mark our statesmen. Our books, our theatres, our press 
are less fond of dallying with vice. I would fain hope 
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that our London society this season may be less ex- 
travagant, less foolish, less desirous of running to the 
edge of what it knows to be wrong, and looking over it, 
only for the sake of the excitement ; less ambitious of 
mere display, less enslaved to wealth, and less sub- 
ject to its temptations. For it ought to be a solemn 
thought to all of us, a.s individual men and women, that 
in our lives we may do much to hasten the corruption 
or to develop the life of England ; to bring on us the 
action of this inexorable law which annexes destruction 
to corruption, or to cherish those principles of action 
and thought which keep true life flowing through the 
veins of a people : public and private honesty ; patriotism 
unstained by selfish desire for place or pelf; truthfulness 
to our convictions ; domestic morality ; honourable love 
of home, yet not forgetfulness of our duties as citizens 
and men ; reverence for purity and less slavery to 
passion ; love for simple unaffected life ; less delight in 
unnatural and fashionable excitements ; wiser reverence 
for man shown in systematic effort to uplift the ignorant 
and to civilise the brutalised; a truer and a wider 
sacrifice of self, not only for the interests of those dear 
to us, but for the larger interests of mankind ; a steady 
effort to get rid of corrupt manners and books ; to put 
down gambling and the unmanly and cruel sports which 
amuse our idle youth ; else, as sure as God lives, and 
His law is certain, judgment will come on us, slowly, 
inexorably, necessarily. For, wheresoever the carcase 
is, there shall the eagles be gathered together. 
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[July 7, 1878.] 

THE LIMITS OF FORGIVENESS. 

' Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him P till seven tiines P 

* Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times : but, 
Until seventy times seven.' — St. Matthew xviii. 21, 22. 

The mark of all the speech, as of poets, so of prophets, 
is its symbolic character, so that one is all but certain 
to mistake their meaning if we take their words liter- 
ally. One might say that they did this on purpose, in 
order that their sayings should never be fixed down into 
a rigid rule of life, or a rigid opinion. But it is not 
done on purpose. It is of the essence of their nature, 
and of their way of thinking and feeling, to speak in this 
way. They cannot help it. For they do not live in the 
world of the understanding, where things are clearly 
outlined and can be expressed in clear words, but in the 
realm of imagination, where they meet infinite truths, 
where they seem to see far down into the centre of 
things, but where mists are continually rolling up to hide 
their view; where nothing is clearly outlined ; where 
they guess and suspect and believe, but. where they do 
not know, except by love and faith ; where all assertions 
come from the warmth of the heart, from that impas- 
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sioned and crowned feeling which the understanding 
despises, but which those who have it, whether they 
call it love or imagination, say is the last and highest 
faculty of man — the faculty whose work gives force to 
the work of the understanding, without which the under- 
standing and its work is the blind leading the blind — 
the faculty which 

Is but anotlier name for absolute power, 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 

Living then in the world of supersensuous things, 
dwelling with thought and love, and with both in their 
illimitable expressions, the poets and prophets know 
that words can only suggest, through imagery and 
beauty which kindle warmth in the heart, the realities 
and truths of which they are themselves conscious, and 
these imaginative words they use ; knowing also very 
well, that if they were to attempt to define in intel- 
lectual propositions, literally stated, matters which 
belong to infinity, they would not suggest or express 
them, but only limit them, and in limiting them 
destroy their essence which is unlimited. Think of 
the clauses of the Athanasian Creed which try to ex- 
plain the Trinity. Kead at random any of the essays, 
so frequent now, of scientific men upon such questions 
as the existence of God or of the soul. They belong to 
the same literary category as the Athanasian Creed, 
though that is not a bracketing they would be 
ambitious of. They are clever, hard-thinking ; but one 
feels, even while one agrees with their conclusions, that 
they are all abroad. The writers are like men who have 
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never been in love writing about love. One knows that 
a phrase like ^ Gome unto me, all that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ' is worth the 
whole of them, and in its results on mankind will out- 
weigh a million of their sentences. Nay more, Christ's 
saying is in the region of the things discussed, and 
therefore speaks to them ; whereas the others, not being 
in that region, do not touch the things at all. 

Forced, then, by their own nature, and by the infinite 
nature of the things, to speak in imaginative symbols 
which are not capable of a literal interpretation, the poet 
and the prophet (and the elements of their minds are 
the same) cannot lay down maxims of morality or fixed 
opinions. The things they speak of are eternal, and 
maxims and opinions are temporary. The things they 
love are infinite, and maxims and opinions define the 
limits of thought and feeling on the things concerned. 

You will not find a single saying of Christ's which 
has any approach to a maxim of morality, or which 
draws near to a limited opinion on the subjects wrhich 
belong to religious life or thought or feeling. There is 
nothing He ever said which is to be taken literally, 
nothing which is not said within the region where the 
pure imagination is imperial master. 

Here is an instance in His talk with Peter. Peter 
wanted a literal statement as to the duty of forgiveness, 
its practice and its limits ; something as clear as the 
things laid down by the Jewish doctors in their law. 
Christ replied, ^ Until seventy times seven.' What does 
that mean 9 That we are to forgive 490 times and then 
stop ? Every one feels that an explanation of that kind 
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is absurd. Whatever we maybe induced to think of 
the literalness of other sayings of Christ, here at least 
we are forced to the conclusion that Christ was speaking 
in a symbol ; that, though the form of the answer was 
suggested by Peter's question, yet that the answer 
itself transferred the whole subject from the realm of 
the understanding to that of imaginative emotion, from 
the realm of limited maxims to that of the illimitable 
truths of the spirit. His answer meant — There is no 
limit to forgiveness between man and man. 

That is no isolated thing. The story supplies us with 
a canon of interpretation. In it we find the manner in 
which Christ always spoke; always poetically, always 
symbolically, always in the region of the imagination. 
The last thing we are to do is to take Him literally, 
and the moment we attempt it, we miss His meaning. 
And the more you attempt it, analysing and arguing 
and building up Christian truths on this basis of a 
literal interpretation, the blinder you get to His truth 
and the more terrible are your mistakes. The only 
time when Christ Himself ever bordered on impatience 
was when men imposed a literal meaning on His words. 
It was not impatience ; it was sadness ; but it was sad- 
ness either with a touch of amazement, or with a touch 
of irony. Take one example. * The bread that I give 
is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.' 
* How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? ' asked 
the Jews, taking his saying literally. The only answer 
Christ gave was to reiterate the saying in stronger words. 
Of what use would have been explanation ? They would 
not have understood the explanation, since they could 
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not understand the saying. He spoke in this parabolic 
way to them Just because there was no use in speaking in 
any other way : * Seeing ' — that is, thinking they see — 
^ they cannot see.' They have not the faculty necessary. 
Even the disciples murmured, ^ This is a hard saying ; 
who can bear it 9 ' Then Christ, touched home by His 
nearest not seeing, gave a further answer, not explain- 
ing, but declaring the manner of His speech. ^ It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. 
The words I speak unto you are spirit and life.' 

And that is the ground of all interpretation of His 
words. It reiterates all I have said. It tells us 
that all literal interpretation is interpretation according 
to the flesh : and the ^ profiteth nothing ' is equivalent 
to declaring that such interpretation is evil and brings 
evil. Of that we have a sufficient example in the end- 
less evil to which the literal interpretation of * This is 
My body ' has led mankind. It has convulsed with 
storm and stained with blood the Church for centuries. 
It is at the root of all priestly tyranny, it keeps up 
incessantly that priestcraft and all its iniquitous 
results which Christ abhorred and fought against, and 
which hanged Him on the cross. No : if for nothing 
else, this short talk with Peter is of vast importance, 
because far clearer than from any other saying of 
Christ's we can infer from it the true principle of in- 
terpreting the words of Christ. 

Now we consider the text itself. But one thing is first 
necessary to say, that itspeaks of personal forgiveness, not 
of social or judicial forgiveness. It is not always possible, 
and, even when it is possible, it is not right, to condone 
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wrongs done against society. Even when repentance 
takes place, one cannot remit punishment, or readmit 
the oflfender. We cannot take back into our circle 
one who has been guilty of social or legal crime. To 
do so would injure the conscience of society. So far 
as a man has sinned against us we can and ought to 
forgive ; but in the larger matter, the laws of society 
must have their way. The criminal must suflfer social 
punishment. 

Nor, again, does the text tell us to make a man 
aware that we forgive a wrong done to ourselves un- 
conditionally. There is a condition, and that is re- 
pentance. We should forgive, be in the loving temper of 
forgiveness, and that always ; but we cannot, with any 
regard to justice, make that forgiveness known unless 
there is some sorrow for the wrong. And that is 
to be done on the ground, not of demanding a con- 
dition, but of the uselessness of forgiveness unless the 
injurer be in the temper of repentance. As long as 
he is hard-hearted, forgiveness only does him harm, 
encourages him to do more wrong, nay, even still more 
hardens his heart. The parable that follows my text 
illustrates this aspect of the subject. The lord for- 
gives his servant ten thousand talents. But the 
servant^s heart is hard, and he will not forgive his 
debtor a hundred pence. The forgiveness falling on an 
unloving heart that cannot truly sorrow for wrong, 
has done evil, not good, and the Lord of the servant 
justly takes back his forgiveness. 

These, then, are the necessary limits of Christ's 
saying ; and observe they are limits which are contained 
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in the spirit of the saying itself, and which would not 
he contained in a maxim which should lay down fixed 
limits of forgiveness. 

Peter's notion of personal forgiveness was that there 
was a certain time when we were to stop, * How oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? * 
* Unto seven times 9 * and no doubt he thought that a 
wonderful number of times. It is the ordinary human 
way of looking at it. We think there comes a time when 
repeated wrongs license us to withdraw forgiveness ; 
and we stop and say, * I will not ; nay, I ought not' — 
for we make a moral duty of it — ^ forgive any more.' 
It is a plausible view, but a tree is known by its fruits ; 
and its results will tell us whether Peter's notion was 
right. 

The first result is hardness of heart. When we 
cease to forgive, still more when we make it a duty 
to cease, the temper of forgiveness in us lessens, decays, 
and finally dies. And the temper of forgiveness is the 
temper of pity, and mercy, and love. With its loss, a.ll 
those three beautiful sisters are also lost, die, and are 
buried in our heart. We only see their graves. And 
without them we are lost men, lost to mankind, and 
lost to God. We cease to care for the sorrows of 
men, and cease to rejoice in their good. We cease to 
be able to pray : how can we say to God, Forgive me, 
when we cannot say, I forgive? We cease to know 
what love is, and therefore we cease to know what God 
is. We cease to be able to enjoy the beauty of nature 
or art, for we cannot love, and nature and art work 
by love. And we are forced to live a hard, worldly. 
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cold and pushing life, and to boast ourself that we are 
freed from the deceiving influences of feeling. 

Nay more, when these three sisters are dead, we 
have no guard against the evils which they oppose. 
Once we have said, * I will forgive no more,' the step 
into revenging our wrong is easy ; and from that the 
step into hating him who has injured us is easier still ; 
and from the feeling of hatred to the act of hatred is 
but a step also. It may be — it only needs a few cir- 
cumstances to make it possible — ^it may be that over 
the graves of pity, and mercy, and love, revenge and 
hatred and murder may lead their maddening dance. 
These are the fruits of St. Peter's notion of forgiveness ; 
— that it is limitable. 

Christ's notion is that, as between man and man, as 
it ought to be in the hearts of us all, forgiveness is 
illimitable — * Unto seventy times seven.' Try that view 
too by its results. It is not easy to forgive frankly ; 
few things are harder. But being done, and done often, 
its very diflBculty strengthens through habit the moral 
fibre of the soul, and strengthens it not in a rough, but 
in a beautiful direction, so that we are able to have joy 
in the strength we have won. At last, we become ac- 
customed to this conquest over self and to this realisa- 
tion of beauty, a.nd victory is not only easy, but delight- 
ful. That is one res ilt : moral power in a beautiful 
thing, and inward joy m it. 

The next result is, that having, through this habit 
of forgiveness, brought love, mercy, and pity as living 
presences into the soul, they establish rule in it over 
the evil passions of hatred, envy, revenge, jealousy, and 
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anger, and finally end by slaying them and burying 
them in the heart. A man accustomed to forgive ends 
by never feeling these passions at all. He is always 
gentle, and that is to be always beautiful. He is always 
ready instantly to say, *I forgive,' and to him that 
forgives much, much will be forgiven. That is another 
result. 

Then there are two others — the soul that forgives, 
first, learns to love, and secondly, spreads a spirit of love. 
Love grows with its exercise, and forgiveness is one of 
the exercises of love. And when our hearts are full of 
love, then we begin to see God and to know Him. Why 
did Christ see and know His Father ? Because He loved 
enough to say, ^ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.' We shall get nearer to the spirit of 
Christ, and closer to God's heart, by one ardent forgive- 
ness of a wrong, even of the little wrongs you think done 
to you in everyday life, than by a thousand prayers. 
It is not so hard to see the Infinite Father, though 
men make it hard by words ; but there is one way you 
can always see Him. It is by loving well enough to 
forgive wrong. * Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy;' and the mercy they obtain ia house 
room in the heart of God. 

And not only will you love God and get that joy from 
the habit of forgiveness, but also Man and Nature. 
When once you have really, with all your heart, forgiven 
a wrong or a fancied wrong, and have not one touch of 
anger, or crossness, or rancour in your heart, so uplifted 
a feeling of happiness comes that you cannot go among 
men without loving them. People you did not care for 
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before become interesting. You are bored no longer. 
Being good and loving, you see goodness and love in 
others, even where they are very hard to find. All 
human happiness delights you because you are yourself 
righteously happy ; your sympathy is indefinitely ex- 
tended, because in forgiving you have got into the 
realm of the infinite. There is nothing like a heartfelt 
forgiveness to teach you how to love mankind, and 
naturally so, for you have learnt how to love the person 
whom it is the hardest to love, the person who has done 
you wrong. 

And, of course, you love nature, if you have any 
faculty for that, just twice as well as before. There is 
a softness, a sweetness, a delicate feeling in you, a 
delightful sense of victory over self and wrong, which 
makes all you see and hear in nature like an echo of 
your own heart. It is not an echo, though it seems so. 
It is in reality love which moves in nature speaking to 
you, because you are in harmony with it, and opening 
out its heart to you. Why, everything is music then : 
how sweet the rustle of the million leaves — it sings a 
song you now understand ; how gay the flashing of the 
light on cloud and flowers and streams — it dances with 
the dancing of your heart; how fresh and pure the 
mountain wind — it tells of the resurrection of life from 
sadness ; and your heart is risen out of the gloom of 
anger and revenge into a new life. Inwardly you feel, 
in having forgiven, and gaining love, as if you were a 
garden bathed in summer dew. Of course you love 
nature, and nature loves you. 

And the final result is that you make a spirit of love 
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dwell round about you ; your forgiveness dwells on your 
face, flows from your ways, thrills through your manner, 
is heard in your voice. It is Christ's spirit which is 
in }0U and streams from you. And children and 
young people crowd about you and like to be with you, 
and men and women feel softened and made better, and 
old people are at ease with you and catch a gleam of 
youth from you, or seem to taste beforehand the breeze 
which blows over the immortal hills ; and all feel that 
love is among them, and that it is a beautiful thing and 
full of blessing ; and if they are angry or ill-tempered, 
and want to get a little vengeance, are made more 
tender by your presence, till they are insensibly led to 
forgive, lured into love by your spirit of love. 

These are the results of following Christ's spirit of 
forgiveness, and I think they prove His view to be 
better than the view of Peter. 

Now, lastly, see how all this bears on the subject of 
God's forgiveness of us. Is the principle laid down for 
man's forgiveness of his brother laid down for God's 
forgiveness of His children P That question answers 
itself. If God tell us to have a certain goodness of 
spirit in us, and to employ it in a certain way when 
wrong is done, and also done to us ; and yet, when He 
Himself is in the same relation to His children, does 
not have that spirit or employ it — what value is His 
word or His command ? Of no value to us of any kind 
as coming from Him ! 

We are told, and told now, when there is a holy war 
beginning in behalf of the palladium of eternal punish- 
ment, with reiterated and brazen effort, that God's for- 
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giveness is limited ; that a time arrives at which it stops 
short, and He takes no more trouble about sinners, but, 
leaving them to themselves, secludes Himself among the 
saved to hear their songs of praise. Why this is the 
Gk)d of the Epicureans, who does not care for men! 
And, were it possible, God, becoming hard-hearted in 
losing the spirit of forgiveness, would cease to be God, 
for He would cease to be good. 

But it is replied that God must punish sin, or else 
He also ceases to be good. Certainly ; and so He does. 
Forgiveness is not the remission of punishment, it is the 
happy sense in us that God loves us and is working out 
goodness in us; and that does not prevent, but enforce, 
punishment. .Our sins bear their fruits, and we suflFer 
for them ; but God, through the suflFering, leads us to 
love goodness, and Himself as the Author of good. 
Punishment is enacted till it has done its work, and its 
work is work of love. He has forgiven ; but we cannot 
have the good of that forgiveness, nor feel its power in us, 
until we are heartily sorry for wrong, until we long to 
do better, until love of God because He is good leaps 
up like a fountain in our hearts. 

Yes, yes, they say, but the impenitent are always 
impenitent ; the time comes when the day of grace is 
past, and the power of repentance is taken away. 
What? Then God does not continue in the temper 
of forgiveness towards the lost ; and so far as they are 
concerned loses love ! That is a curious thing. Had He 
the temper of forgiveness, He would have love ; and if 
He had love. Ho could no more be without trying to 
lead to repentance His poor lost souls — and the wickeder 
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they were, the more He would try — ^than He could 
be without love to those who loved Him. We are driven 
then to say that God loses love, and ceases to have the 
temper of forgiveness towards a certain portion of the 
universe of Spirit. And then what becomes of Grod? 
At least he is not the God of Christ, not a Father. 
It is a libel i^pon fatherhood, and a libel upon God, to 
represent Him in this fashion. To say His forgiving- 
ness stops short, is to make it of the fashion Peter would 
make man's — ^unto seven times. 

It is not true. He has forgiven : and because He 
has. He punishes and leads us to repentance, and then 
He takes us in His arms and blesses us with all His 
goodness ; and this work of His is infinite — unto seventy 
times seven. ^ Lord, how often shall man sin against 
Thee, and Thou forgive him P And all the orthodox on 
this matter, with Peter, cry, * Unto seven times ' — and 
they deafen the world with their ungodly cry. But 
through all their jarring noise and their leaping on the 
altars they have made, comes the still, glorious music of 
Christ's reply and Christ's vindication of infinite forgive- 
ness : ^ I say not unto thee Until seven times ; but. Until 
seventy times seven.' 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD PSALM, 

' God, thou art my God ; early will I seek thee/ — Psalm Ixiii. 1. 

This psalm, like many others, is one of those sudden 
lyrics that spring to life in a moment. The qualities 
of rapidity, of strong emotion, of irrepressible necessity 
of expression belong to it, and these are qualities which 
belong to so many of the Psalms, that they represent 
in literature one of the most wonderful collections of pas- 
sionate lyrics in the world. They are for the most part 
personal, — extraordinarily so — and they are religious. 

The religious lyrics were preserved by being con- 
nected with the carefully continued services of the 
Temple ; but I cannot doubt, as I read these Psalms, 
and feel the poetic temper thrilling in every word of 
them, that the Jewish people were lyric writers on 
other subjects than on that of the personal relations 
of God to their own soul or to their nation. But songs 
on other subjects, in a nation so specially religious, 
would perish with the year almost that gave them 
birth; and only be preserved if a religious meaning 
of some kind could be given to them. We have one 
elaborate love poem in the Bible, celebrating the 
triumph of true and faithful love over the seductions 
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of a monarch and a court : * The Song of Songs ' — 
and a noble poem it is. There must have been many 
more of the same type, but none of them have come 
down to us. This only has descended, because, in strict 
analogy with many other poems that have reached a 
wide popularity, such as the legend of Arthur in our 
own history, the religious teachers of the people seized 
on it, gave it a religious centre, and a religious mean- 
ing. It has lasted, then, for precisely the same reason 
as the Psalms lasted ; but it does more than suggest, 
it almost proves that which a priori we should have ex- 
pected — that the Hebrews had a lyric literature of the 
passions as they had one of religion. 

It has been worth while, perhaps, to mention this, 
for it makes us understand the Psalms themselves 
better, when we conceive of the greater number of 
them as written under the influence of passionate, or 
as I should prefer to call it, of lyric emotion. Very 
few of them were composed in the quietude of the 
study, or in recollecting meditation; they rush in a 
moment out of a pent-up source of feeling at the touch 
of some outward circumstance. To remember this, is 
the first necessity for their criticism or their compre- 
hension ; and the main thing it tells us to look for in any 
psalm, is some hint of the circumstances under which 
it was composed ; for finding that, we find the channel 
in which the emotional feeling ran, and can afterwards 
discover its direction and its meaning. 

In the psalm I speak of this morning we can only 
conjecture the circumstances ; but there are suggestions 
enough of them to enable us to arrive clearly at the 
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kind of feeling embodied in it. It may have been 
written by some Jewish soldier who thought on God, 
in the march with his king against the enemies of his 
country, as he lay upon his bed in the tent, or stood sen- 
tinel in the night watches and looked round on a dry and 
thirsty land where no water was; who recalled Jerusalem 
where in worship at the Temple he had seen God in His 
holiness and known His power and glory ; who when he 
had made his own prayer and rejoiced in God with 
jubilant lips, turned to pray for his king and country, 
called for the overthrow of their foes, and asked that 
his king also might rejoice in God. 

Or it may have been written under sadder circum- 
stances ; by one of that dejected band who were led 
exiles from Jerusalem to Babylon. 

He stays to rest at night among his weeping country- 
men, and in the long night watches in the thirsty land 
they had to cross, he too would think of Jerusalem, 
and of the old times when he had seen the Lord in His 
holy temple, and, as he thought, found comfort and joy 
in the midst of sorrow. 

Either of these might be its history. It was cer- 
tainly under some such circumstances that it was made; 
and the "kind of circumstances supplies us with a suffi- 
cient groundwork for our religious explanation of the 
psalm. The exact occurrences make no matter, for 
the emotion of the psalm, the things felt and thought, 
belong to that eternal religion of the heart which, the 
same in all times and countries, carries us across the 
space of a thousand years to this Jewish poet. The 
history of his soul is ours; our circumstances may 
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differ in detail, bat in the same kind of circamstances 
we have the same kind of emotion. And as we think 
of this, we seem to know, and not without just reason, 
that the immortality of human nature is more than a 
hope, is the only truth that can explain a fact like this 
enduring community of spiritual feeling. Who can 
dare to say that the ever renewed youth of these reli- 
gious emotions, as immortal as the ever renewed youth 
of love, dies when the heart that felt it beats no more, 
or the tongue that spoke it makes no more its music ? 
That is the folly of pedants, who shut their eyes to facts 
out of their special sphere ; or the miserable conclusion 
of the weak-hearted, who take their despau* of life as 
the guide of their reason, or the tyrant of their feelings, 
even as the God they worship. 

He stood alone, we will s appose at the tent door, 
watching the night. The light of moon and stars fell 
on a wild, grassless, unwatered country, spread far and 
wide before him. And the low indefinite sounds of the 
desert crept up to his feet, bringing with them the 
sense of mystery and awe, and sent their quiet with a 
touch of trouble to his heart. As usual, when nature 
began her work, the impressions made awakened the 
ideas related to them, and these in a Jewish mind 
would naturally end at last in God, in whom the Jew 
felt himself and nature to be contained. . Tlie mystery 
of night and solitude created a vague longing, the im- 
pression of the thirsty land deepened the longing 
through association with the appetite of thirst, and 
both became, wrought upon in that receptive moment 
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by the excited spirit, the longing of the sonl for union 
with the mystery and love of God. * My soul thirsteth 
for thee, my flesh longeth for thee ' — the spiritual desire 
bom of both — in a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is. Mark how not only the desire of water, but the 
landscape itself, is spiritualised to represent to him the 
barren life within, from which God has been too long 
absent. And the cry goes np, ^ God, my God, I seek 
for Thee ! ' 

"* That is the deepest prayer of life ; how deep none 
can tell but those who have doubted for a time whether 
they could pray it truly, whether there were One, or not, 
who could listen or reply. For there are hours when 
even that, the last beacon of the soul, seems to shine no 
more over the ocean on which our ship of life is tossed 
so wearily, and the darkness is that which may be 
felt. They are hours of a wretchedness that none who 
could feel their unutterable solitude have ever dared 
to paint ; hours that have greater misery still in our 
being left alone — in the absence of Him who always 
makes solitude alive — with our own dead self, a dead 
and vile companion then. It is this solitude with self 
— this terrible knowledge that, in all that large por- 
tion of our life that we pass within and wholly apart 
from man, even from those whom we most love, we have 
no one to speak to, no one to lean upon, no one who will 
keep us company — that drives us back to God. There 
is no salvation from this state but knowing that He is 
with us ; and out of the dry and thirsty land, where we 
are wandering without one drop of water to stay our 
bitter thirst, we cry, * God, my God, I seek for Thee ; my 
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soul thirsteth for Thee; my flesh longeth for Thee/ 
That is prayer, and a mighty strength is in it. 

It is a more common experience when some excite- 
ment of {he earth leads ns, not to doubt, but not to 
remember God ; when work, or love, or money making, 
or political or social interest, so enslave us, that we 
cease to link them consciously to Him, and thus lose 
their ideal character. Everyone knows how the world 
gets into our hearts, how the higher aims and diviner 
aspirations grow chill ; how the fine air that the con- 
science used to breathe grows dense in a life too much 
enthralled to earth. 

It is then that God intervenes, for He is per- 
sistent: and it is often, as in this Psalmist's case, through 
nature that He does His work. Her mighty quiet 
rebukes our fevered life, her obedience to law our vain 
anger against difficulty, her earnestness our frivolity : 
and, being with her in a solitary hour, when the pressure 
of the outward human world is relaxed, we are hushed 
and ashamed, or, as sometimes happens, carried beyond 
ourselves into a thrilling and sacred joy, in which self 
and life's petty business are forgotten in the impression 
of an eternal peace. Then, if we have ever felt one 
touch of the love of God, we cannot remain absorbed in 
nature alone: the impressions made run up into a 
higher Cause of them than nature. * It is not nature 
only that speaks and teaches me now,' we say ; * it is the 
Voice of God my Father coming to me through the 
world in which He lives.' And the same cry arises — 
* God, my God, I seek Thee : my soul thirsteth for Thee.' 

Observe in these cases, as in that of the Psalmist 
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also, the strange truth, of profound meaning to us, that 
the soul, even before it has found God, while it yet 
thirsts, claims Him as its own — ' God, my God : mine 
even while I seem to have Thee not/ This is the uncon- 
scious faith of the heart, the faith as it were of despair, 
which before the will has time to act, before the reason 
can -step in, recognises that God is the possession of the 
soul, and calls Him mine. What is that? Is it only 
the feeble heart of man that cries ? No, more than 
that, far more. It is He Himself who has never aban- 
doned us, even when we forgot Him. It is the Spirit 
of God in our hearts that joins Himself to our in- 
articulate, unconscious cry, and makes it more than 
it would of itself become ; makes it claim God as 
ours, even before we find Him. The Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. 

I think, to know that this is true ; that God unites 
Himself to the unconscious longings of the heart, and 
that He will always do so ; that therefore prayer has 
not to climb heaven to bring Him down, but only to go 
into the heart to find Him there already — adds a won- 
derful hopefulness to life, and gives us the power to 
spring out of the darkest hour to renew our endeavour 
— often baflBed, yet never beaten; perplexed, but not 
in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed — for He is our God : ours though we 
seek Him now in darkness ; ours though we seem to 
thirst for Him in vain ; Qurs, for though we lose Him, 
He never loses us. 

So far we can easily make the Psalmist's feeling 
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ours. What is the next step? Brought through nature 
to prayer, he remembers old days when God was near to 
him. ' Once I saw Thee face to face, felt in the temple, 
when I worshipped there. Thy holiness and power over 
me, Thy glory in my soul. And it was better 
than life itself, and my lips broke out into Thy praise/ 

Nature, observe, has now done her work, and she 
retreats. The soul of the man is now alone with God 
and communes with Him by memory. Though it cannot 
yet touch God in the present, it realises that it has 
possessed Him in the past, and the unutterable joy of 
that possession. The sacred remembrance deepens — 
does its healing, kindly work. As it grows more vivid, 
it steals up from the past to the present, enters into it, 
fills it, changes from a recollected to a present emotion, 
and once more that which was life and better than life 
becomes the actual indweller of the soul. God, in a 
glorious tide of love and life, streams in and fills 
the thirsty land, and the soul again breaks out into 
singing. Doubt and hardness of heart depart. Sorrow 
is round the Psalmist, but he forgets it ; difficulty before 
him, but it seems nothing. He loses self, and bursts in 
the midst of sadness into joy. 

* Thy lovingkindness is better than life ; my lips shall 
praise Thee. 

' Thus will I bless Thee while I live ; I will lift up 
my hands in Thy name. 

*My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness ; my mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips : 

^ When I remember Thee upon my bed, and meditate 
on Thee in the night watches.' 
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Is not that history of many? In hours such as I 
have described, remembrance does its work with us also. 
We are seeking for God ; and we recollect that once we 
worshipped, once we felt Him near us, once the world 
was full of Him, before the light of common day had 
entered life, before we had met the hardness of the 
world, the scoff of men, the chill and trial and apathy 
that come of overwork. In those old days we asked no 
questions about Him, but we knew Him in our inno- 
cence and our happiness. Perhaps, had we been then 
asked, we should not have said we were religious, nor 
thought much about God and our own heart. Yet, 
looking back now, we say, 'I did not talk about 
believing in God, because I never dreamt of doubting 
Him; I did not think much about Him and myself, 
but I know now that I lived in Him as an unconscious 
child and that the life was beautiful ; His favour then 
was better than life, and all my happiness was praise. 
Would God that now those days were mine ! When shall 
I taste that early dew again, and breathe that morning 
air ; when shall I, in that unconscious peace of happi- 
ness, spring from the earth and sing my hymns at 
heaven's gate, not knowing that I am with God, but 
being with Him all the day ? Never, never more.' 

Yes, never more, in the same way, but perhaps in a 
better way. We cannot expect the same ; for the spirit 
in that first religion was partly the spirit of youth, 
and youth does not come back; and it was partly the 
absence of pain, and work, and trial. And we are not 
the same since those three solemn figures have taken 
up their lodging in our heart. Indeed, so little are we 
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the same, so great is the change wrought in us, that if 
we could get back the early feelings, they would not 
satisfy us now. We have become men and women, and 
put away childish things, even the child's religion. 
We need now to be conscious, nob unconscious of God ; 
we need One on whose breast we can lay our head in 
pain and storm, and whose heart we can hear beating 
in answer to ours. We need Him who will sympathise 
with sorrow as well as joy ; to whom we can entrust 
more serious thought and deeper feeling than youth 
can ever know. We need not only the love but also 
the wisdom of God ; and above all, communion — that 
deep, watchful, thougbtful, enduring, minute, large- 
hearted, just and tender friendship, at every day and 
every hour, which the consciousness of God within us 
establishes as the blessing and strength of life. Such 
conscious possession of Him in this close, divine way 
is the only thing which will satisfy our later years. It 
is this we cry for now, when we remember the past 
blessedness which ivas better than life. This is the 
boon we pray for now in the barren and dry land, 
where no water is. We did not need it, and could not 
have asked for it before. 

And it often comes to us, as it came to the Psalmist, 
in such hours as I have described. It is rarely till 
old age a constant feeling, for we grow into it but 
slowly; but in consecrated and rare hours it rushes 
into life, and brings with it a perfect joy. There 
are times — in solitude with nature when all our heart 
has been softened into receptiveness ; stranger still, 
in the very centre of deep sorrow ; sometimes in the 
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midst of profound joy when strong emotion has 
thrown wide open all the doors of the heart — that as 
deep a realisation of * God with us ' is ours as that 
which the psalm expresses, and we say, out of a 
full heart, * I will bless Thee as long as I live ; I will 
lift up my hands in Thy name ; my soul is satisfied as 
with marrow and fatness ; my mouth praiseth Thee 
with joyful lips.' 

These hours are new starting places for us in life ; 
their spirit follows us, they give us strength for many 
weary journeys afterwards ; their memory is a power 
in trial, a guard in temptation, a light in darkness, 
a life in death. For in them we know we have seized 
God, and that He will never let us go. Keep their 
memory clean, remember them in your solitary hours 
upon your bed, let them sanctify your meditations in 
the night watches. 

The rush of joy ceases at the end of the sixth verse, 
and the meditative part of the Song begins with the 
seventh. The experience is over ; the trouble, the 
prayer, the recollection, the joy ; the poet begins to 
think over what has passed, and he expresses its result 
in the words I retranslate : — 

Thou wert a help to me indeed, 

And in the shadow of Thy wings I now rejoice ; 

My soul trusted in Thee, 

Thy righteousness clings close to me. 

The result was twofold. The sense of God's 
righteousness as his own, the sense of joy in trust in 
God. And both brought peace into his heart. 

* Thy righteousness clings close to me ;* that is a 
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glorious thing to say and to realise. It does not mean 
that God's righteousness is given to us while we our- 
selves remain impure, so that by a kind of trick on Him- 
self God sees us as righteous. But it means this : that 
the writer felt that God's righteousness would never 
leave him till it had brought out of him all evil ; that 
he knew now that this Divine holiness would cling 
fast to him for ever, and would finally make him 
wholly perfect. He had what the Puritan would have 
called assurance, and it gave him the profoundest 
peace — peace in which he could turn from himself and 
think and pray for others. It was because he could 
say, * I know whom I have believed, and am confident 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day,' that Paul could give him- 
self to other work than saving his own soul, could 
spend and be spent for Christ among men. 

After such a storm, it is a joyful thing to have 
nothing to do, to throw oneself in utter dependence on 
one higher than ourselves, and say, when we are certain 
that the will is a righteous one * Do with me as Thou 
wilt.' That is the natural desire of an exhausted heart. 
But evidently it may be carried too far, and then de- 
pendence on God is but another name for laziness. We 
may make God's activity in us the excuse for doing 
nothing, and fall into mere contemplation, and some 
have been found to call that special spirituality. It may 
be well at first, after we have received much help, to lie 
down in joy under the shadow of His wings ; but we have 
no right to indulge in that too much : and if we do, the 
wings cease to overshadow us, and God teaches us that. 
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if we would keep Him with us, we must rise and be 
going, that true dependence is trusting in God for the 
purpose of helping man. 

If He has been a help indeed to any of ^s, the true 
gratitude is not the high-wrought emotion of an hyste- 
rical heart, but to be ourselves a help to men — His 
children and our brothers. One clear result of depen- 
dence upon God, ought to be that we should cease to 
think of ourselves, our sorrows and sins, and give our 
thoughts and prayers to men. And in the spiritual 
progress of the Psalmist, observe how that occurs. His 
heart has won peace. Does he sit down to congratulate 
himself on his safety, to brood over his spiritual pleasure, 
to retire in isolation from the world, since God has 
chosen him ? There are few selfishnesses worse than this 
pious selfishness, and if it last, all the good done is lost, 
and God retreats from the heart in dismay. 

But, on the contrary, this man, being at peace, 
knowing that God had undertaken his life, that God 
was there within him, feels that he need not torment 
himself any longer, and being full of love, turns to pray 
for his country and his king. 

But those that seek my soul to destroy it, 

Let them go into the depths of the earth ; 

Let them be given over to the hands of the sword, 

Let them be a portion for the jackal. 

But the king, let him rejoice in God ; 

Let all who swear by him make their boast ; 

The mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 

That is, let all who obey the King, who take oath to 
him, have cause to boast themselves. 
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The intense egotism of .the beginning is exchanged 
for the patriot's prayer. 

Not very loving, you may say, to wish such woe 
to men ; but you cannot demand higher morality from 
an age than it is capable of; and for a soldier ilien to 
wish well for his foes would have been impossible. 
But while you blame this man — do you practically, if 
God has given you knowledge of Himself, act as well 
as he ? He has ceased to think of himself and thinks 
of his country. Is your Christian life as unselfish ? Do 
you act in a similar way, and as much up to the level 
of the demands of your time ? Do you pass away from 
a merely personal prayer to prayer and action for the 
good of the whole social body ; devote your life to assist 
great measures, to make life better for the weak and 
lawless, to labour towards the new birth of oppressed 
and sorrowful peoples ? Does your Christianity take in 
not only your sect, or your class, or your nation, but all 
mankind ; does your prayer go forth that all men may 
find God and rejoice in Him, that all over the wide 
world injustice, lies, oppression, may be stopped? 
Then is your Christianity, and only then, on a level — 
in a just comparison of things— with the Theism of the 
Psalmist. ^ 

This, then, is the psalm. The appetite of thirst, the 
impression of the thirsty landscape in the lonely night, 
are taken up by the spirit within the man, and become 
a thirst for God. Then, in the more powerful spiritual 
feeling, natureis lost, and the man is absorbed in God. 
He longs to know and feel Him as once he did in 
better days. In the remembrance all returns: he 
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realises that God is not only in the sanctuary but here 
at the tent door. A deep spiritual joy, in realisation 
of the invisible presence, flows into his soul. * God 
is here, here by my bed in the tent, here in my night 
watches ; ' his thirst is satisfied, and he bursts into praise. 
It is praise for a righteousness which clings to him and 
becomes his, and praise for the infinite joy of trust. 
And then, the sense of being God's own care, of 
sharing in God's righteousness, of being at one with Him, 
lead him beyond, outside himself. He loses himiself in 
prayer for others. The Psalm that begins in self-con- 
sciousness ends in self-forgetfulness. 
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[September 30, 1877.] 

THE SECOND PSALM. 

* Why do the heathen lage, and the people imagine a vain thing? ' 

Psabu ii. 1. 

This psalm rushes up clear as a foUntaiil, and with 
its impetuosity, out of the heart of the most glorious 
times of the kingdom of Israel, the latter years of 
David's reign, and the first few years of Solomon's. 
At that time; as we may infer from the close and vital 
^ay in which God and the king are mingled together 
in this psalm, there was a real meaning in calling the 
kingdom a theocratic one ; a term which, as time went 
on, became less and less true, and had even become 
less true in the later reign of Solomon. At that period 
the kingdom of Israel reached to a great extent. It 
had stretched its branches far and wide even in David's 
age, assisted as he was by the best generals and bj 
an army trained with great care and commanded by 
oflScers who had experience in almost every kind of 
warfare. Behind the army were a people ready to 
support him, who loved him for his origin, his romantic 
youth, his chivalry and courage, his poetic character, 
his justice, tenderness, and even his weaknesses and 
sins when they had been repented of in his grand 
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manner. By these, and by the splendid organisation 
of the various elements of the nation into a workable 
whole, David had won in war a kingdom which Solomon 
established by wisdom, and in peace. Jerusalem, 
lately made the capital, was now the centre of a small 
empire, on the outskirts of which were a number of 
subjugated and tributary states, linked to the empire 
by fear, but ready at any moment to rebel. 

This was the condition of the kingdom when the 
psalm was written. With regard to its authorship, it 
does not seem probable that it was a psalm of David. 
It is too triumphant for an old man, much tired and 
worn ; and we are shut out from referring it to the 
time of the festival of the bringing of the ark to Zion 
after the conquest of Jerusalem, when, 'Lift up your 
heads,' that glorious song, was written, by statements 
within the psalm itself. The king mentioned in it is 
said to have been anointed at Zion ; David was not 
anointed there, but at Hebron. Again, there is no 
remembrance or allusion to David's past life ; the writer 
has evidently no past; the future is all before him. 
David would certainly have made some reference to 
his long struggle, and to God's protection of him, if 
he had sung this psalm at his anointing. The real 
writer can bring forward no further favours from God 
than the inspiration vouchsafed him, his anointing, 
and the oracle spoken concerning his kingdom. 

Nor has it the peculiar artistic colour of David's 
poetry, though in itself it is artistic enough. Its style 
differs as much from David's, as a picture of Titian 
from one by Tintoret ; its form is smoother, its imagi- 
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nation not so daring, its transitions not so bold and 
swift, as those of a song of David's. It wants that 
wonderful spontaneous rush, that outbreaking crj^, 
which belongs to David's work. There is more of 
conscious art in it, more of settled composition, more 
of a literary school influence ; less of nature, more of 
art. It bears the same relation to a song of David's 
that a song of Ben Jonson's does to one of Shak- 
spere's. 

But there is a tinge of David in it ; just such a 
tinge as might be handed down by a poet father to a 
poet son. It begins with the Davidic abruptness and 
with the same kind of abruptness ; that sudden burst 
into words which we feel is the result of thoughts which, 
after long working in the mind, have at last reached 
that point when they can be no longer kept back from 
realising themselves in form. For all these reasons, 
we may suppose that the psalm was vnitten at, or 
shortly after, the coronation and consecration of Solomon 
at Zion, and probably by Solomon himself. 

The treatment and arrangement of the lyric is evi- 
dence that the art- of poetry had been carefully studied 
at this time ; it is a masterly composition. It falls 
naturally into four strophes, through the first two of 
which the enthusiasm and the swell of thought rise to a 
climax, while through the second two the passion ebbs 
to a peaceful close : and yet throughout, lyrical unity is 
strictly retained. 

The king begins with an impassioned cry of asto- 
nished indignation, at the rising of the outlying tribes 
against him. * Why do the nations so furiously rage 
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together, and why do the people imagine a vain thing ? 
The kings of the earth stand up and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord and against His 
Anointed, (saying) Let us break their bands asunder 
and cast away their cords from us.' This is the first 
strophe. 

He passes on to express his own scorn of the rebellion, 
and his knowledge of God's scorn of it. * He that dwel- 
leth in the Heavens shall laugh them to scorn; the 
Lord shall have them in derision.' Bising still higher 
in prophetic fire, he declares their ruin. * Grod shall vex 
them, they shall be overwhelmed.' Then comes the 
climax in an exultant rush of triumphant faith in which 
God Himself is made to say — as if the declaration of 
the fact were enough to overthrow the nations — * And 
yet I' I — ; for the I is emphatic — *T have anointed 
my king on my holy hill of Zion.' This is the second 
division. 

After that the passion of the psalm subsides. The 
king relates in the third strophe the oracle pronounced 
at his consecration, the coronation challenge, as it 
were, to all the world that Israel knew. * Jehovah spake 
to me ' — 

Thou art my son ; this day have I begotten thee. 

Desire of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 

And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

Thou shalt smite them with a rod of iron, 

And break them in pieces like a potter's vessel. 

Still ebbing into calmer waters, in the quiet confidence 
of victoiy, but with a touch of solemn menace, he warns 
the subject nations to do homage to him, the chosen son 
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of God, lest they perish ; to reconcile themselves to him, 
that they may be blest in dependence on the theocratic 
king : — 

And now be wise therefore, oh ye kin^s I 

Let yourselves be warned, ye men of the earth j 

Serve the Lord in fear, 

And tremble before him in terror. 

Take wise counsel (or do homage), lest He be angry and ye perish. 

For quickly is His anger kindled. 

Blessed are all they who trust in Him. 

This is the last strophe, and I have been obliged to 
retranslate it a little. It is a noble poem, like one of 
those lyrics that nature, poet of a million moods, 
writes for us in the sudden storm and calm of a summer 
afternoon. In a moment the cloud gathers, thick with 
rain, purple, with a heart of fire. It climbs the sky, 
and shakes forth the flaming pennant of the lightning ; 
flash after flash, roar on roar, repeat the battle, till in 
one heaven-rending thunderbolt the heart of its passion 
is expressed. And then it ebbs away to die in the golden 
west ; not yet surrendering all its wrath, still rolling its 
great cadences of sound ; till at last, not exhausted, but 
as one who has fulfilled its work, it piles its tomb of 
purple for the sunset to illumine with azure bars and 
golden edges ; retaining only of all its passion, not the 
fire itself, but the colour of angry fire, the stormy scarlet 
of dying conflagration. At last the evening star comes 
out to walk in peace, and the psalm of nature ends. 
* Do homage to Grod,' it says, * lest He be angry and ye 
perish ; for His wrath is quickly kindled. Blessed are 
all they who trust in Him.' _ 

We turn now to the psalm itself. The first thing 
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that comes before us is the faith of Solomon. It was 
faith that he was on the side of right and progress, 
though he would not have used those terms. 

On the other hand, one might say that these nations 
were struggling for freedom, and were in their right. 
And no one can blame them for that, nor deny their 
right to do so. But the main question is, whiph side 
it was most for the advantage of mankind should get 
the better ; and to this there can be but one answer. 
The dominance which a nation like the Philistines or 
a nation like Moab were striving for, was one in 
which a degrading and sensual idolatry would have got 
the upper hand over monotheism, and in which customs 
and ideas which were corrupted and corrupting would 
have gained power, and in gaining power, have delayed 
the advance of the world. Suppose they had succeeded, 
overthrown Solomon, and set up their kingdom on the 
ruin of Israel — that religion which, in spite of what 
has been lately and weakly said, was the best for the 
world, would not have then and there been given, the 
loss to the growth of the world would have been in- 
calculable ; on the spiritual side as incalculable as the 
loss would have been on the side of intellect and art, if 
the Eastern barbarians had overthrown Athens. More- 
over civilisation was on the side of the Hebrews as well 
as the noblest religion. They had life, organisation, 
the elements of a fine literature, commercial energy, 
the power of giving form to a polity, in their race. 
Above aU, they had within them ideas — ^those living 
things with hands and feet, creative, generative; the 
seeds of a vast harvest of the thoughts, with tlieir 
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natural emotions, which inspire and console man- 
kind. 

That Solomon felt this is plain from the history. 
He felt God speak within him, believed that the future 
of Israel was knit up with the future of the world ; and, 
in that faith, demanded his enemies' overthrow and his 
own success as necessary, and expressed it as the decree 
of God. His expression of it was modified by the rough 
feeling and the cruel spirit of the time, and we cannot 
expunge that without violating historical truth : but, 
leaving that aside as the coarse human element, his 
words were, as a whole, the expression of God's decree. 
* Succeed ! I must succeed. He that dwelleth in the 
Heavens shall laugh them to scorn.' 

In this way we too should often feel. There are 
certain times when we are called on to contend for 
ideas or truths, necessary for the growth of man : when 
a voice, God's voice in us, tells us that, though men 
may furiously rage together against our words and 
actions, yet that we are on the side of the progress of 
the world. 

Claim then God on your side ; let the oracle given 
to Solomon sound in your ears, believe that the truths 
you hold must conquer : know that those who deny them 
are given into your possession, however they may seem 
to win for a time the day. And though you will not now 
wish to bruise others with a rod of iron or break them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel, you will not hesitate 
to work their overthrow, nor to wish for it. They must 
either change, or be pushed aside, so as to do no 
more mischief. Give them the freest leave to express 
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their opinion, to defend their cause, unless they are 
tyrants who by force subdue whole ranges of men and 
compel the reluctant to their opinions. Against such 
we should encourage rebellion when it is possible ; but 
do not let the freedom you give prevent you from using 
every means which does not violate liberty to overthrow 
them. God and humanity are on your side, and your 
faith in that will give you power. 

Again it was faith in himself as God's messenger 
which made the youthful king so triumphant. 

Called suddenly in inexperienced youth to the 

loftiest duties in Israel, succeeding one whom the 

boldest might shrink from rivalling, how did Solomon 

feel? Like Hamlet? 

The time is out of joint — oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was bom to set it right I 

There spoke the imaginative northern nature united to 
want of any kind of faith, least of all faith in himself. 
That was not the temper of Solomon. He took up 
gallantly and eagerly the duties and the troubles of his 
life. He felt that he should feel himself great, just 
because the times were evil. * David, it is true, was 
dead, but Jehovah was not dead. One goes, another 
follows, but God is all in all. His power enters into 
me ; He is again alive in Israel in me. I hear the 
Almighty Lord saying to me. His son, I have anointed 
thee my king on my holy hill of Zion.* 

Such was the heart, the faith of a Hebrew king. 
Such should be the heart, the faith of an Englishman. 
To recognise the duties of his life, and assume them 
gallantly ; to meet the troubles of life, ^d to feel more 
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noble, more of a man, because of their difficulty ; to be 
bom to evil times, and to feel, by the very force of their 
evil, like one inspired; and to do all, confident that 
God has chosen him out of all the rest, not to be 
better than the rest, or to do better work, but to do 
his own special work ; and to do it, knowing that God 
is doing it through him for man — that is the victorious 
element in a man's life, and it makes for him that text 
true — that he will remove mountains and cast them into 
the sea. 

It makes him also a true man ; for man is most 
verily man when he believes that God is in him, when 
in that grand idea he lives and moves and has his 
being; when he can say with Solomon, ^God has 
anointed me and I am king.' It was the faith in 
which Christ did his work, lived his life, and died. He 
felt that he and his Father were one ; his labour was 
his Father's labour ; his thought his Father's thought ; 
his words not his own, but His that sent him. *I must 
do my Father's business. My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work. The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not driuk it? ' For what was true of Solomon 
in one of the highest hours of his manhood, that he 
was anointed as the son of God, was true in a far 
higher, in a perfect manner, of the perfect Man, the 
perfect King ; is true of any one of us, imperfect men, 
if we be faithful to our lineage, to our calling — if we be 
growing up into the measure of the stature of Christ's 
fulness. It was because Solomon, in these youthful days 
of his, felt this as he spoke, and rose for the time into 
the region of the higher humanity, that the words he 
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used here are used in the New Testament of Christ, • 
the realisation of that perfect human nature which 
Solomon touched too briefly, too imperfectly. 

It was no common work, however, which he had to 
do, nor was it work that could be done by a common 
man. He was set apart from mankind for the sake of 
mankind. On the day of his consecration, God had 
spoken to his heart an oracle s * Thou art My son ; 
this day have I begotten thee.' 

For on that day he was born into a new life with a 
higher range of duties, and therefore into a closer rela- 
tion with God. Higher duties had made God nearer. 
Power given over his fellow-men had made him feel the 
need of spiritual union with the good Ruler of man. 
The day of his anointing had consecrated him to a work 
and destiny which made him a peculiar son of God. 
That is not without its meaning to us. The more 
power we receive or gain, the higher the duties laid on 
us, the firmer, wiser, and truer men we should be. The 
greater our work, the greater should be our devotion to 
the eternal Labourer : for only in union with Him, by 
love which brings forth holiness, can we make power 
productive of blessing, or the results of work permanent. 
This is God's demand from us — that increase of power 
and work should be met with increase of righteousness 
and love. Have you fulfilled the terms ? As God has 
given more influence to you, have your holiness, truth, 
love, and purity increased ? As each new duty brought 
with it new life, and enlarged your sphere of work, have 
you felt God saying to you, * Thou art My son ; this day 
have I begotten thee ? ' 
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It is on feeling and on realising a growth of holiness 
in proportion to the growth of responsible labour and 
duty that all the nobility of your inner life depends. 
For life is theu harmonious. The more you become a 
prince with man, the more you become a son of God. 
The outward life with man and the inward life with 
God go hand in hand ; the latter adds the element of 
eternity to the former. It was for missing of this that 
afterwards Solomon failed. He had power, wisdom, 
wealth, but he lost righteousness : and the kingdom 
that began so brightly, ended in the dark. For true as 
it is of all men that increase of likeness to God should 
accompany increase of power and gifts, there is none of 
whom it ought to be truer than of the ruler. He is 
chosen for a special work, and how can he make just 
laws unless he be a lover of infinite justice ? How can 
he spread the truthfulness that binds society together, 
the purity which restrains the people into temperance, 
the self-sacrifice which is the guard of personal freedom, 
unless he be near to God, and know himself as God's. 
Of all men in the world, the ruler ought to be in the 
relation of the closest sonship to God ; that is, in the 
relation of the closest possible likeness of character to 
God. 

And if he be such a man, to him is justly given 
empire. The heathen are his inheritance, the utter- 
most parts of the earth his possession. Force of cun- 
ning, power of armies and keenness of intellect, make 
kings here, but without goodness their kingdoms do not 
last. The real king of men is the just and true man, 
he who is ready to give up his life for love to men, 
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whose self-control is strong and who has noble motives 
for ifc. Such a king was Christ, such a king He is, and 
the time will come when over a regenerated earth His 
rule shall be unimpeached by men, and force and fraud 
shall give way to holiness and love as the royal powers. 
Then shall the psalm of triumph spring from the heart of 
the universe, and the words of God to Solomon be spoken 
again with deeper meaning : * Thou art My Son ; this 
day have I begotten Thee/ 

There is no king now like Solomon. The theocracy 
has perished as an institution, though it lives as an idea. 
But every man of genius, everyone to whom we can 
give the name of prophet, that is, one who proclaims 
necessary and universal truth; everyone to whom we 
can gi\e the name of seer, whose insight into the cen- 
tral meaning of things is clear, are kings, in their 
several degrees, of men, and kings by right divine, set 
apart from men for special duties and to reveal special 
truths which, done and revealed, give naturally kingly 
power. These men ought to be and know themselves as 
theocratic kings; rulers made by God, anointed by God 
to their work, and conscious of their rule as divine. 
When men of genius and prophecy recognise the law 
by which they truly live ; when they take to them- 
selves holiness of life, nobility of purpose, and are true 
as stars to their course ; when they are unworldly of 
heart, careless of self in their labour, and do their work 
with the deep conviction that they are sons of God, 
and revealers of Him — then the world is at their feet, 
the uttermost parts of the earth are their possession. 
But if they deny their high calling, and divorce them- 
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selves from their sonship, their empire over men's 
hearts falls to waste. Nay, even their own genius 
corrupts, becomes false of eye and ear; power leaves 
it, it ceases to give pleasure and to do good ; its work 
becomes sensational, and though it make a noise in its 
time, its influence soon dies, or only lives to be a death 
in men. 

For the work of ruler and of genius and of pro- 
phet is one at root. It is first, to destroy evil. The 
nations who clogged the progress of the world were to 
be bruised and broken to pieces by Solomon, and one 
of the peculiar duties of genius is to crush and destroy 
the base ideas which corrupt, and the outworn ideas 
which delay the progress of mankind. It is secondly, to 
set up good by being the interpreter of God. Those 
who trusted in God were to be blessed if they would bow 
to the sway of Solomon, because his rule was a revela- 
tion of God's will. Being true to his vocation, he was 
the interpreter of God to his people. And that is the 
dignity and use of the life of genius, whether of politi- 
cian, poet, thinker, man of science ; to interpret Him 
who is the soul of the universe, the source of thought, 
the fount of beauty ; and in interpreting God to bless 
men with new life, to bring them nearer to God, so 
that each man will recognise his relation to God and 
do his work 

Ever as in the great Taskmaster's eye. 

To such men do homage, for to despise their mission 
and deny their kinghood, is to divide yourself from the 
revelation of God in them, and to bring misfortune on 
your character. 
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And if these things be true of the truly great of 
earth) how much more are they true of Him who 
was the bruiser of the serpent head of evil, the perfect 
Interpreter of God. He was king because He was full 
of grace, of that given love which draws all men to 
love it ; because He was full of truth, of that truth that 
abides in the breast of God, and which will prevail till 
it conquers all the lies of earth. Be warned and do 
homage to Him with the worship of imitation, aspiration, 
love. Then you will rise into true manhood and pass 
on to become divine in God. Blessed are all they who 
trust in Him. 

Refuse Him, separate yourself from His spirit, and 
you perish from the right way. And then what will you 
seem to yourself, in the land where only truth exists, 
where God is all in all ? A lonely atom in the universe 
of spirits, homeless and desolate ; till your Father and 
your Saviour make you feel your need; and your bitter 
cry, wrung at last from your hardened heart, is answered 
by the rush of His love, and you hear and understand, 
with a joy bom of the ages of your long resistance. His 
blessed words of rejoicing tenderness : * Thou, even 
thou, long lost and found at last, art My son ; this day 
have I begotten thee.' 
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[February 7, 1876.] 

THE ROOT OF RELIGIOUS LIFE, 

' For in Jesus Olirist neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.' — Galatians t. 6. 

There are some cathedrals which seem, like that at 
Eheims, to have been built in a day, to have sprung 
complete, out of the ground, at the voice of an enchanter, 
so perfect is the oneness of design that reigns in all 
their parts, so harmonious with itself was the thought 
from which they rose. The one thought, I say; for 
though each detail is a thought, they are all contained 
in one, as waves are in the tidal wave. They are parts 
of that one image of the whole, which, ere a single 
stone was laid, rose entire and distinct before the 
artist's eye. Such buildings are the lyric psalms of 
sacred architecture. 

The Epistle to the Galatians resembles such a 
building. It sprang into existence in a day. It reads 
as if it were written with a single pen, at a single 
sitting, without one pause ; it is a single unbroken jet 
of feeling and thinking, neither laboured, nor modified 
by after- thoughts, nor gone all over again, nor altered 
and polished. We can fancy St. Paul, after he had 
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heard many tales of the falling away of the Galatians 
from their first liberty, receiving one morning a last 
and a worse account than all ; and smitten to the heart 
with it, rushing to his room, dictating with fiery haste all 
day, finishing his letter and sending it off at night, lest 
one hour should be lost ; with the same force, decision, 
and fire, as hot within him as when he began it. That 
was the way in which he wrote it, and out of this 
singleness of thought, feeling, and impulse arises its 
unity. 

Along with its unity, there is a rich variety in its 
parts. St. Paul's individuality has fuller play in it 
than in any other of his Epistles. It breaks out into 
quaint impetuous appeals, it crowds the writing with 
personal traits ; in every ten verses we are sure to find 
some touch of the fiery hour and the fiery heart. This 
is like those details in the carving, or in the side 
chapels of a great church, in which the architect has 
allowed himself to play, or to fancy, or to follow a rush 
of imagination within the limits of the whole, and in 
which we read his personal character. 

Like all great work, this Epistle has its clear divi- 
sions, its steps from point to point, its orderly passage 
from beginning to end ; and yet we feel, so almost lyrical 
is the effort, that this order is not that of elaborate 
reasoning, but of poetic fire. The letter begins quietly, 
it ends quietly ; but it has in the midst its one point of 
culmination, into which all the passionate thought rises, 
and from which it subsides. That point is the text I 
have read. We walk from apse to choir, from choir to 
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nave and poTch, and we find them all dedicated to the 
glory of faith in Christ as the Lord of the freedom of 
the soul. But the highest expression of the whole 
meaning of the building is where, in fche midst, rises 
this text, the central tower of the cathedral, binding all 
the parts together, forming their point of union ; and 
yet soaring above them into a loftier region of thought, 
where controversy and logical distinction and human 
error and passion could not live ; where circumcision 
was nothing and uncircumcision nothing — the pure, 
blue air of the heaven where, with Christ, love was 
all in all. 

Such is the Epistle. Why was it written ? 

St. Paul, some time before, had come among the 
Galatians, and bad preached to them his Gospel, free- 
dom in Christ from every bondage but the bondage of 
love. They had been in bondage to sin, slaves to the 
vices, slaves to the thoughtless lives that heathen 
license had allowed. Christ had delivered them, said 
the Apostle, from that slavery. They had cast their 
old life away, and they lived by faith in Him that 
worked by love. Faith in Him meant the confession 
of their whole life that God's perfect goodness and love 
had been realised and revealed in Jesus Christ. Eeali- 
sation of this thing made them love it. How could 
they believe in it and not love it? But when they 
loved it — loved, that is, God's goodness embodied in 
man — it became impossible for them to serve sin. They 
might be betrayed into wrong, they might fall into 
temptation, but they could not stay in it. It was 
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abhorrent to the atmosphere, it died in the life, that 
now they breathed and lived. To believe in and to love 
goodness, and to find it in a person who shared in 
their humanity and whom they could therefore love 
with passion — that saved them, because it made their 
life and character new. 

It is this faith, this love, said St. Paul, that justi- 
fies; these infinite, inexhaustible, inspiring, essentially 
living powers of the soul. Where they are, there is 
life, power, impossibility, of rest in pursuit of goodness. 
God sees these fountains rising in our hearts, sees the 
rush of their waters, knows that they cannot be drained 
dry, and in His infinite way of looking forward and see- 
ing the end, counts to us the righteousness which, once 
having begun, we are certain to gain through the 
working of faith and love ; sees the river of spiritual 
action and feeling and thought which these perennial 
fountains are certain to produce, sees it swelling, 
widening, bearing on its bosom fieets of righteous 
dealing, and finally ending its unceasing streaming in 
the ocean of His own righteousness. This is the true 
meaning of the doctrine of justification by faith. It 
takes up into itself all that is true in the various 
theories which have been held. It even gives a clear 
and rational meaning to the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. And it is no theological dream. It is 
the carrying out in the religious sphere of that which 
is commonly done in human life. Again and again, we 
count to those whom we love that which we are sure 
they will become, because in certain changes wrought 
in their character, in the entrance into it of certain 
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inexhaustible and living sources of feeling, we know 
the end as clearly as if it were already come. 

This then was St. Paul's conception, this his truth. 
* It is these living powers/ he said, * by which you are not 
only counted righteous, but made righteous.' Then he 
contrasted his theory with its opposite. * You are told 
that God counts you righteous, and that you are made 
righteous by the doing of certain fixed acts, and by con- 
forming to certain ceremonies. That is not true. 
These things certainly have their place, and must have 
it. They are to be done and observed, and the faith 
and love which do not fulfil them are not true faith 
and love. But they are not the heart of life ; they are 
not the liviiig sap, but the leaves and fruit alone of the 
Christian life. They might be without Christ at all. 
The atheist and the heathen can have them. They 
need not spring from love ; they may spring from pru- 
dence, they may be of the world. If you live by them 
alone, there is nothing to prevent you from becoming 
heathen again, even vicious again. No, you must 
have the living Christ-like powers in the heart which 
cwanot cease to impel you onward. Tou must believe 
and love. Tou can exhaust a certain number of acts and 
ceremonies; but lov^ is inexhaustible, and so is its 
work. Tou can measure your acts at the end of each 
day and be satisfied with them, and so limit the growth 
of the soul, and be content, and vain of your work for 
God. But who can count the impulses of faith or 
can limit its infinite outgoings? When was it ever 
satisfied with what it had done, when did it ever say. 
Enough ; you have done all? It must advance, aspire, 
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work, for ever and ever. Have it, and the endless pro- 
gress of the spiritual life is secured. Your life will 
never cease to grow up into the life of God. *The 
water that I shall give you/ said the Saviour, ^ shall 
be in you a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.' 

This was the Gospel He preached to them, this the 
legacy He left them. And then He went away. Close 
upon His heels came the Judaising teachers. ^ Except 
ye be circumcised,' they cried, * Christ shall profit you 
nothing.' Unless in the fold of the Jewish law, doing 
all it commands, living by its rule, following all its 
ceremonies — not touching this, not tasting that, not 
handling these — you cannot be saved. 

Oi;ie would think such teaching, after the freedom of 
St. Paul, would not be pleasant to the Galatians. But 
it had one element which gave it a charm. It was 
new ; it was a change. There was Celtic blood among 
them, and they seem to have had all its qualities ; to 
have been frank, impetuous, open to all impressions, very 
loving and ardent, but along with this, of an extreme 
mobility, easily wearied with any one phase of thought 
or feeling, tired even of good things if they did not 
change, passing like lightning from excitement to 
depression, and from depression to excitement, led 
away by the present, even in their affections, much 
more in their judgment. 

Like men of such a character, they forgot the old 
teaching in the new. The new was new, and they took 
it with delight, followed it with that quick but transient 
energy that, now as then, belongs to their race. The 
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tidings fell like gall upon the lieart of the Apostle. 
It was all in vain, then, that he had preached and 
taught. *0 foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you P ' he breaks out in his passionate zeal and sorrow. 
He could not understand it ; indeed, the strangest thing 
to St. Paul must have been his sense of the anachronism 
of such a belief for Gentiles. It was well for the Jews 
to cling to it. It belonged to them by tradition. But 
now, that in the history of the religion of mankind, 
this form of it (which had arisen so many years before, 
which had culminated and decayed) had been buried for 
ever in the grave with Christ ; why, why resuscitate it ? 
Christ had risen, but the righteousness which is by the 
law lay in His grave, dead for ever. Would they embrace 
a corpse ? Would they go back a thousand years for 
their religion — a religion right then, under which men 
could then live freely, and develop fully — but which now 
would strangle, kill and destroy all life, freedom and 
righteousness? ^ In Christ Jesus circumcision availeth 
nothing.' 

On the other band, while he spoke thus boldly for 
spiritual freedom, there rose before him, as he wrote, 
its perilous exaggeration. Desire of change had led 
them into bondage. But the same desire, or the mere 
pleasure of opposing those who had thus changed, and 
getting a fresh excitement in that way, might lead 
others to transgress the temperance which is the prime 
minister of liberty, and to end in that unrestrained 
license which is another kind of slavery. *If faith is all ' 
— so might they argue — and ' works are nothing ; if 
life is free, and laws and observances things that perish 
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in the using ; then let us do what we like, leave aside 
all the forms of spiritual life, join with the heathen in 
their games, live freely with the pagan world, and fear 
nothing. We have faith and love. It is enough. All 
things are lawful, all are pure.' It is plain that to 
argue thus would be to reach, through the path of 
Christian liberty, the old slavery of sin again. 

And it is more than probable that such a tendency 
had arisen in Galatia. Those who still clung to St. 
Paul's doctrine of freedom would naturally be driven 
into exaggeration of it by this new Judaic doctrine. 
The spirit of opposition, the spirit of controversy, would 
intensify these exaggerations. Pride in their liberality 
would lead them to boast of it, to expand it, to pass its 
limits in the effort to make a show of it. ^ We will 
prove,' they said, ' that we are free and strong. We will 
go to the idol temple, eat meats that have been offered 
there, and despise these weak and foolish brethren. 
We will let the whole world see how free we are.' 

Therefore. St. Paul, fearing these things — and with 
justice — said * In Christ Jesus, neither doth uncircum- 
cision avail anything.' 

And then looking at both, at formalism and license, 
at these two tendencies (which we find, as we read the 
Epistles, developed themselves in every new Christian 
Church), St. Paul saw that only one thing would keep 
them right, steady in the midst of these two conflict- 
ing currents — faith in Christ which worked by love. 
This text, then, "the sum and crown of the letter that 
he wrote, takes up and resumes the whole of his argu- 
ment. 
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And ever again and again, as we know well, these 
two exaggerations of the Christian doctrine have been 
found in the Christian Church. To-day they are almost 
as vividly represented, and the Apostle's warning cry as 
much needed. * Except ye be baptised, ye cannot be 
saved ; except ye believe that doctrine, in this particular 
way, Christ will profit you nothing. If you do not 
obey the Church, cries one — ^If you share in worldly 
amusements, cries another — you cannot live a Christian 
life.' Eules are laid down, limits are arranged; this 
outward thing is insisted on, this forbidden; till all 
spontaneity of act and all individuality of thought is 
lost. It is the slavery of the circumcision, and that it 
is not felt as slavery is all the worse. It cannot be 
denied that the men who teach and do these things 
are Christians. But they are Judaising Christians. 
They rob us of our liberty in Christ. They check the 
original growth of each man as a separate member of 
the Church of Christ, and inflict on it a wrong by 
limiting its variety. 

It is true they do not teach directly that these 
things are salvation, or that the doing of these things 
wins salvation. I guard myself from that unfair state- 
ment. But they insist so much on them, and they make 
them so necessary to salvation, and their views fall in 
so easily with that tendency of human nature which 
is ever ready to exalt form above spirit, that thousands 
are carried away into this modern Judaism. The 
teachers themselves may not be slaves, but their 
followers become slaves. The teachers themselves may 
not think that these things avail for salvation without a 
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sanctified inner life, but their followers fall into tliat 
mistake ; and their ^ circumcision availeth nothing.' 

On the other hand, there are those who boast to be 
of the uncircumcision, who drift into thinking that 
liberal views are by themselves Christianity. 

■If there is a dangerous delusion in this world, it is 
that liberalism in religious thought is in itself all that 
is needed for salvation. Unlimited by any restraints, 
unsupported by any forms, despising all observances, 
sharing freely in all the follies and evils of the world, 
in a confident belief that they can get no harm from 
them, many who call themselves liberal Christians fall 
into a semi-pagan life, and call it a Christian life. They 
boast of their tolerance, but it drifts into tolerance of 
absolute evil ; they boast of their freedom from forms, 
but they free themselves from conscience ; ^of their 
freedom from superstition, but it is a freedom which 
brings them into such contempt of those they think 
weak, that they really free themselves from love. J) They 
boast of their free handling of sacred things, but they 
lose,all reverence ; of their carelessness of results in the 
pursuit of truth, but they lose the power of keeping 
truth. This is the uncircumcision which availetli 
nothing. Its deepest want is charity, and without 
charity liberalism is slavery. Its votaries are enslaved 
to their own idea of freedom, jj 

Neither one nor the other avails. What then does 
avail to salvation? This is our last question ; and St. 
Paul's answer is : ^ Faith that worketh by love.' I will 
explain it briefly, but I must first say what salvation 
is. It is not freedom from punishment, that degrading 
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conception of it which makes Christ come only to 
minister to the selfish fears of men. It is not free 
admission into happiness, without anything being nobly 
done or endured, for the soul when true refuses happiness 
which it has not deserved, or at least striven to deserve. 
It is an ennobled and purified spirit. It is a soul in 
possession of high principles of action, and of a fire of 
love which sets those principles into fiery work. It is 
to live as a child in the very presence of God, to feel 
Him at every instant, to care for Him and know He 
cares for us, to see Him in His purity, and, in daily 
aspiration and efibrt, to grow like Him in charac- 
ter. It is to love men, to hope and to believe in them, 
as Christ did. It is to worship one thing alone with 
all the powers of soul and spirit, and to bend all life 
and thought and action into harmony with that worship ; 
and that one thing is the character of God revealed in 
Christ. It is day by day to know that sin is perishing 
within, that goodness is growing, and to thrill ever 
more and more with goodness. It is to feel triumphant 
over the temptations of the world to be false, or vain, 
or mean, or absorbed in the things which pass away. 
It is, in sorrow, sickness, trouble, disappointment, and 
betrayal, to possess the soul in a noble patience, to 
meet these trials with cheerfulness, and to emerge from 
the dark crucible of suffering, more softened, more 
refined and stronger than before. It is, as age grows 
on, to find the inner man renewed, day by day, as the 
body decays ; to be sure of eternal progress because that 
progress has already begun ; to feel Chi 1st within us as 
inexhaustible undying life, and to pass towards dissolu- 
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tion with rejoicing, because we are sure, united to Him, 
to be united to our whole race in perfected humanity. 
And it is to feel when death knocks at our door, that 
he comes as the friend who will open to us the world 
in which the soul expands ; it is to smile in the face of 
the dark certainty and to pass away, saying with St. 
Paul, * I know whom I have believed, and I am con- 
fident that He is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to Him against that day/ This is salvation, and 
the things of the circumcision and the uncircumcision 
do not themselves avail for this. They do not even set 
it on foot in the soul. 

It begins and is supported by faith. Faith in whom ? 
For belief in an idea unconnected with and unrealised 
by a person has never had and never can have any 
univeisal influence upon mankind. It is faith in 
Christ, faith that there has been and that there is 
one perfect being of our nature, whose charactei and 
life reflected those of God as a waveless ocean reflects 
the sky, and that that life and character were ineffable 
love, justice, truth, and righteousness. This is the 
conquering faith of life. It does save, it does avail. 

It saves us from hopelessness. We want the cer- 
tainty of there being a reality of perfect purity and love, 
and truth, in a world where we see so much of the 
contrary, and in contact with the changeable climate 
and miserable weakness of our own hearts. We want 
the certainty of one of ourselves having conquered the 
world, and sin, and pain, and death, not by passing 
them by, but by meeting them face to face, going 
down into their worst depths, and rising out of them 
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morally triumphant. Once we have that certainty, 
believe it, and know that it is possible for us, because 
possible to Him, the deliverance is so great, that our 
souls are strengthened to do and suffer anything. A 
hope that seems boundless, and that develops us into 
its own infinity, takes up its throne in our lives ; and 
freed from fear and despair, we can go forward with 
the light of coming conquest shining in our hearts. 
That is the first step. The second is made when faith 
begins to work by love. That which has been an in- 
ward feeling, rushes into quick and fervent action ; we 
become followers of His inward life, through love of it. 
And as we live it for the sake of love, all that is noble 
in us increases more and more, and this increase in 
turn increases love for Him who in making us like 
Himself saves us. Our whole inner life is saved- In 
outward life it is the same. We repeat Christ's out- 
ward life, for love of it, at an infinite distance, but with 
infinite aspiration. It is often a hard life, it is driven 
into the wilderness, it bears rejection and contempt, it 
is hung on the cross ; but the love which inflames and 
urges it is unlike all other love. It is a love which 
knows no satiety, because it draws its fuel from that 
which persecutes and hates it. Beneath suffering, op- 
pression, all the cruelty or scorn of its enemies, it 
bums, like the Greek fire, not to be quenched. Plunge 
it in the deep, more glorious it breaks forth. 

If once we possess that love, and necessarily the 
faith from which it comes, we are free indeed; free 
from the bondage of the circumcision and of the un- 
circumcision ; free from the chains of religious forma- 
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lisniy or religious license; free to take out of either 
tendency what is best, and use it for the richer growth 
and ornament of our character. We can adopt any 
forms or ceremonies we think likely to support our 
spiritual life. We can be as strict as we like, for 
there is no chance of our being enslaved to forms or 
formalism, since we possess the spirit of them all. We 
can be as liberal as we like in life and thought, and 
without danger ; for it is not the freedom of our own 
will that we have, but of the will of God. The lov^ 
of Christ has made us free. 
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[July 9, 1878.] 

THE SURPRISE CHRIST FELT. 

' Jeeus saith unto him. Have I been so longtime with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ; and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father P ' 

St. John xiv. 9. 

This is one of the sayings of Christ in whicli we 
trace a twofold meaning. It directly answers a spiritual 
question. It indirectly reveals to us something of the 
personal character of Christ. It is theological on one 
side, fall of human feeling on the other. The theologian 
only sees the direct statement that he who has seen 
Christ has seen the Father; but the reader who can feel 
as well as think, hears in the words the far-off note of 
intense emotion that through the direct and simple 
words comes to his ear, and knows that he touches the 
very heart of the man. Nor can he rest, so much does 
human outweigh theological interest, till he has in 
some way or other caught and realised the meaning of 
that faint, still, sad music which tells him a little of 
that which Christ was in Himself. 

I remember once walking in spring in a small wood 
above the Lake of Geneva. The trees were in early 
leaf, the sky was clear and blue, a bright stream ran 
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rushing through the grass, and bent it as itrau ; below, 
the lake was sparkling in the suulight, and all I saw 
spoke with almost too sharp a directness to the sense of 
beauty. But every now and then as I lingered in the 
dappled shade, there stole upon the sense, coming and 
going, now faint, now distinct, though always far and 
subtile, a dim odour which was so mj'^stic and tender 
that it enchanted me, but the cause of which I could 
not trace. Again and again it flowed and ebbed around 
me with the winning wind, and I forgot the directer 
beauty in the indirect charm ; I ceased to see trees and 
sky and lake and the glitter of the stream in the 
grass, and pursued after this far-off thing. At last, full 
a quarter of a mile away upon the skirt of the wood, I 
.found a small chSlet with a garden, and in the garden 
a great number of old apple trees in a dazzling splen- 
dour of blossom, half an acre of snow and faint rose 
colour, valleys and hills of bloom that rose against the 
sky, like the Alps themselves in evening light. I had 
found the cause. The scent of the apple blossom is 
not strong, but when the wind passed over such a 
mass of it as fchis, it collected its odour and bore it 
through the wood, so that far away I felt its faint 
presence in the air. 

In the world of books we are often touched and 
excited in a similar way. We are conscious of some- 
thing beyond the book itself. In the very midst of 
writings on grave subjects intended to appeal to the 
pure intellect alone, we catch a subtile, far-off under- 
tone of impassioned human feeling. In the form some 
sentences take, in the way some things are put, in the 
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impression that whole pages leave, there is something 
which has nothing to do with) the subject, something 
which tells that while the man was writing his thought, 
he was also feeling in his heart some other thing which 
ebbs and flows dimly throughout the sentences. Its 
cause is unknown ; but when felt, the interest in it is so 
great, that we forget the subject of the book, are en- 
thralled by the secret human feeling, and cannot rest 
till we have pursued after and found its cause. 

It is thus with this text. We know what it means as 
an answer to Philip^s question, and that will form the 
subject of the latter part of this sermon ; but we can 
only guess at the meaning of the secret cry that underlies 
it, the cry which, coming out of the heart of Christ, 
is alone felt in the form in which the answer is given. 

I may collect what I say on this subject under 
two phrases : The sensitiveness of Christ, and The 
surprise of Christ. With regard to the sensitiveness, 
it is almost impossible that all of you do not feel the 
piteous note in the reply. * Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip P ' 
The pitiftilness does not belong to the meaning of the 
question or of the reply. It all lies in the form of 
the answer. The tone of Christ's heart at the moment 
influences the manner, and modifies its form. And 
there is no one who has seen much of men, who has 
not often observed this thing, or known it in himself. 
We have been irritated, troubled by some unpleasant 
circumstance, and we meet some one we love, who 
himself has done nothing to vex us, and has nothing 
to do with our trouble. But in all our conversation, 
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the inward irritation appears, not openly, not in what 
is said, but in the turn given to our phrases. Or, a 
great joy comes upon our life, and our whole heart is 
singing. We meet then a common acquaintance, and 
so much does the inner song influence the ordinary 
phrases, that he thinks we have burst into friendship 
with him ; or, under the same influence, we do common 
work, and it is done with such a glory of energy, that 
it becomes poetical. It is the inner life coming to the 
surface. Here is a case of the same thing. The heart 
of Christ was very sorrowful. He knew the result of 
His work would be infinite, yet in the present it had 
been a failure, and He was of too sensitive a heart to be 
able to live always in the future joy. Who does not 
know how the present pain is vivid often to the utter 
overwhelming of the future, even when one knows that 
the future will be bright? Does absolute belief- in 
coming success ever blot out the distress of existing 
failure 9 Never — ^we know too well. 

Again, Christ knew that the desertion of His 
friends was also at hand. They loved him He knew ; 
but He knew also that fear would now overcome love, and 
that He would be left alone. And in the solitude He 
would have to face the enmity and contempt of a whole 
people for whom He was laying down His life. True, 
they knew not what they did, and He would have the 
comfort of being able to forgive them because He loved 
much ; but along with this, had misunderstanding, and 
bajffled love, and ingratitude, no sting P Moreover, the 
growing sorrow of a ministry which was not counted 
by years, but by centuries of feeling, was now accumu- 
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lating in the sorrow of a dreadful death, ia which He 
would feel, through sympathy and yet alone, the agony 
and the sin of the whole world. All this, and more 
than our feeble hearts can dream, made trouble in the 
Saviour's heart. It was true that with the gloom 
Christ's heart had its eternal peace, its unspeakable 
joy ; but these things were along-side of the darkness, 
and did not disperse; it. Men know little of the human 
heart who say that two opposite feelings may not 
co-exist in it. The beam of joy is often made up of 
the seven hues of sorrow, the wave of sorrow is often 
made up of drops of joy. Nor did it lessen the pain 
that He knew that it was inevitable. It is human to 
feel the grief of the inevitable, however one may know 
that it must be. Men say that one ought not to feel 
sorrow then ; that it is absurd. Nay, it is only Grod 
who cannot regret the inevitable — We must ; and the 
true thing to say is, that the inevitableness of any 
grief does not make it less pitiable, but more so : but 
that it does make us bear it better, yet not feel it 
less. 

This was the inner hidden life of Christ, and it 
must have made Him still more intensely sensitive than 
He was by nature. It needed but a touch to bring the 
inner trouble to the surface, not in complaint, not even 
in direct words — His mastery of self through holy will, 
through finished manliness, was too great for that — but 
in the indirect tone given to ordinary replies, in dim 
expression through things remote from the secret 
sorrow. The touch was here given by Philip, in a 
question to which Christ thought His whole life had 
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been one long reply : * Lord, show us tlie Father, and it 
eufficeth us/ 

On Philip's spirit, then, the long teaching had 
fallen dead. The friendship between him and Christ 
was intimate. It had been one of daily intercourse, and 
^ that intercourse had been filled with conversation, in 
which Christ had not been reticent of His plans or of 
the spirit of them. Therefore wheji Christ heard that 
question. He must have felt deep sorrow. He saw that 
all He had done and said had as yet borne no true 
fruit in the Apostles : their eyes were holden that they 
could not see ; and to the misunderstanding of a whole 
people, was added the misunderstanding of friends. 
Christ answered kindly, tenderly, practically ; He spoke 
directly to the point in question. There was no bitter 
reproach, no impatience, no roughness, but the gentlest 
words, said in the gentlest manner. But the inner 
sorrow was there, and the question fell on a heart 
rendered acutely sensitive by it. And through the form 
of the direct answer spoke the piteous life within; 
the sorrow of long misunderstanding swelled up for 
a moment to the surface and was gone again : * Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip P ' 

Again, not only was there sensitiveness, but sur- 
prise ; and this kind of surprise is not uncommon to us, 
when things are very vivid to us and others do not re- 
cognise them. Some low voice of nature touches our 
secret heart, or some mighty movement of hers sweeps 
over its chords, and we are ravished out of ourselves, 
lost in our emotion. Then we turn to the companion 
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at our side ; but his eyes are blank, unmoved, and so 
is his soul. We are chilled and shocked with sur- 
prise. 

Love of another thrills our whole nature through 
and through, and we feel it in every thought, hear it 
in every note of our voice ; it underlies every action, 
it speaks through all the world to us. It is a cruel 
surprise when we become conscious that the other sees 
nothing of it. It is impossible, we say. You do not 
see that I would die for you ! 

A man has brooded on a spiritual truth till his 
whole life is based on it, till its removal would be death 
to his spiritual being; till doubt of it would darken 
not only spiritual, but all intelligent life, and take 
away from his heart and its affections all their value. 
It is at first all but inconceivable when he finds doubt 
or disbelief expressed by others in these things, and 
nothing is harder than to get rid sufficiently of such 
surprise to be fair to those who doubt, or to act 
with prudence and tolerance towards those who dis- 
believe. 

A philosopher has made himself master of certain 
truths of the order of the universe. He has tested 
them in a thousand ways, and they are more certain to 
him than his own material existence. With what in- 
finite surprise he hears them challenged, or listens to 
those who ask questions about them, as if they were 
not certain. As in the former case, the tendency of the 
philosopher is towards intolerance, and scorn following 
on his surprise — scorn and intolerance strictly analogous 
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to that of the pious person, as difficult to avoid and 
as often fallen into. 

It is so natural, under these circumstances, to feel 
this contempt and intolerance that one ought to guard 
against it carefully. It seems almost right, for it is 
in the cause of truth, but it is, in itself, evil, and it 
hinders the cause of truth to indulge it. We cannot 
help the surprise ; but, instead of despising or beings 
angry with those who cause it, we should remember ^ 
how ignorant we ourselves once were, and teach in 
patience; we should remember, not the weakness of 
those whom we teach, but our own weakness, and 
how much we must ourselves, in many things of which 
we know nothing, surprise those who do know them. 
Astonishment must not pass into harshness or the 
contemptuous assumption of lofty knowledge. 

Those who have felt surprises of this kind may 
know something of the wonder of Christ. To Him, . 
that He was the revealer of and image of the Father 
was the one foremost truth of His life. Ever since 
He had sense. He had felt that, and it had grown with 
His growth and been the one proclamation of His 
ministry. The blind and the deaf in heart might. He 
thought, see and hear it, so intense, so vivid was it to 
Him. And now one of His hearers asks a question 
which suddenly makes Him feel that what is to Him as 
the sun in heaven is not perceived at all. What wonder 
that we hear in the question the note of wondering 
surprise ? * Hav e I been so long time with you, yet 
hast thou not known Me P * 

At such a time, as I said, our tendency is to be 
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angry, or to turn aside with scornfal silence, or to be 
filled with the sense of wrong. Mark, in contrast with 
this, the tenderness of Christ, a tenderness which we 
hear in every word of the reply. There is a faint touch 
of reproach in it ; but it is the reproach of love, and 
it would not hurt the most sensitive heart. And this 
was said at a time when irritation might have been 
indeed excused, when His whole soul was darkened 
with pain and presentiment, when He felt with exquisite 
surprise that all He had ever said had been mistaken. 

It is an image in one way of the tenderness of God. 
He might well be surprised with us, with the endless 
mistakes we make about Him, with our blindness and 
our foolish angers, with our neglect and our ignorance 
of His presence. He might well be angry with our 
wrong conceptions of Him, could He be angry as we 
are angry. But He loves us, and knows our weaknesses, 
our difficulties, and how hard we find it to get at truth 
or to resist temptation ; how hard to know His peace 
when our pulse is leaping, or His love when our little 
world is being swept by the tempest of pain. Only, 
when He has tried long to make us see what He means 
us to do, or how He wishes us to overcome life, or in 
what way we are to conceive Him as our God, and we 
will not see His meaning, nor understand His nature 
— He has often a way of His own of making us see, 
which looks like anger to our ignorant and wearied 
hearts, but is not anger. He puts us into circum- 
stances, and they often are very sore ones, which take 
the film from our eyes and make us recognise our- 
selves and Him. And we do not like it, for it is bitter 
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work; but we shall thank Him for it by and by, and 
know that in it He has been saying to ns, ^Haye I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known MeP' 

He has been so long beside us, and speaking to us, 
in the religion and innocence, of youth ; in the joy and 
love He gave us, and the thought of which, as we look 
back on our difficult life, brings tears that in them- 
selves are God's voice; in the trials when our early 
faith and innocence departed, because we had to grow in 
knowledge of God, and to take our part in human life ; 
in the difficulties in which we knew our frailty ; in the 
voices that bade us leave sin, and that encouraged us to 
right ; in the wonderful escapes we have had from great 
evil ; in the loving-kindness He has poured upon our 
path ; in daily watchfulness and help of which we take 
no heed — and we have been conscious of little of it all. 
So that when we wake to know Him well, we shall not 
wonder, looking back, to hear Him say, * Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me P ' 

n. The answer itself to Philip's question comes 
before us now, and is a striking answer — astonishing, 
indeed, from its sublime boldness, and separated by that 
from the utterances of every other prophet, none of 
whom dared to say anything like this — * He who hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father/ Who knows Me, knows 
God; who hears Me, hears God. Nor is this an 
isolated saying : it is the constantly repeated thought 
of Christ, repeated in fifty different ways. 

It was the great truth which He came to proclaim 
and live, that all true human existence was absolutely 
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united with the divine. We leave aside all discussion 
now about the Divinity of Christ, as the question is 
conceived in theology : we ask ourselves what was the 
idea which Christ had, and which had never before 
existed, and since His time has been too much forgotten P 
It was this: that humanity was absolutely identical 
with the Godhead, as regards all that is essentially real 
— that is, which is not transient, visible and sinful in 
humanity. Christ lost all mere self-Consciousness in 
the consciousness that His whole being was of and by 
and through God alone. He knew Himself alone in 
God, and in this knowledge He was perfectly free from 
self and perfectly blessed. We never find Him wonder- 
ing over Himself, thinking of His relationship to God, 
as if He were one person and God another. To His con- 
sciousness His works were His Father's works. His words 
His Father's words. His life His Father's life. He 
knows nothing of Himself as a divided personality from 
God. He assumes that he who sees Him, sees the 
Father ; he who hears Him, hears the Father ; and that 
He and the Father are wholly one, and He denies iu 
Himself ^ain and again all independent being. As 
some one has profoundly said : * To him Jesus was not 
God, for there was no independent Jesus whatever ; but 
God was Jesus, and manifested Himself as Jesus.' ^ He 
who hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.' ^ 

And this is the true ideal of human life ; this is 
what we should keep before us, as the object of far-off 
attainment. 

* Many will recognise these sentences as taken from Fichte's Way to 
the Blessed Life. 
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That was Christ's teaching concerning God and 
Himself, and therefore concerning God and man. * All 
our life is God's life. We are in His hand and abide 
in Him, and no one can pluck us out of His hand. We 
are eternal because He is eternal, and when all man- 
kind shall have arrived at likeness to Christ, it will 
have arrived at likeness to God. He who shall see the 
perfected humanity shall say, *He who hath seen 
Humanity hath seen the Father.' 
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[October 14, 1877.] 
SIMEON. (1.) 

* And^ behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel : and the Holy Ghost was upon him.* 

St. Luke ii. 25. 

Not one of the stories that belong to the infancy of 
Christ is more poetical or more human than this story 
of the old man and the child. The scene itself, the 
sunny Temple court, the central group of men and 
women, the rich garments of the priest, the altar 
standing by, the shimmering pavement and the doves 
that fluttered among the lamps, have always attracted 
art. More even than the scene, did the varied aspects 
of humanity stir the imagination with pleasure. Young 
motherhood was there, rejoicing in her first-born son, 
and ojfifering Him to God; and the mother was she 
whose character has inspired the whole of Christendom 
with love and reverence. Beside her stood her husband, 
and both were young in love, and life lay before them 
as yet bright and full of hope. Then came among them 
the old Inan Simeon, devout and just, almost done with 
time, but with his face lit with holiness, with thank- 
fulness, with hope, and with the joy of longing that at 
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last had gained its goal. And as the centre of all — that 
which bound together motherhood, womanhood, man- 
hood and old age — lay the child. Sweet was its face, 
and beautiful, and it bowed all hearts before its inno- 
cence. Nameless hopes filled those who looked npon 
it; great love centred in it; it clasped into one the 
feelings of the little group. And Simeon, full of pro- 
phetic instinct, and with that calm and tender joy 
which adorns an old age of goodness, took in his arms 
the child and blessed Him, and gave thanks to God* 
There the little one rested quietly, and the two ex- 
tremes of human life met together — age and infancy, 
wisdom and ignorance, goodness and innocence, expe- 
rience and thoughtlessness. And, strange to say, yet 
not So strange to those who know the power of a little 
child to speak to weary hearts, the old man felt un- 
utterable joy and consolation rising in his heart, and 
broke out into a hymn of praise. * Lord, now lettest 
Thou,' &c. &c. Not so the others. Mary and Joseph 
were too young to feel thus ; they felt something else : 
the joy of having this little thing their own, beautiful 
human love of it ; but they could not feel what Simeon 
felt — the deep comfort of long desires satisfied at last, 
the joy of knowing that all things were well before he 
went away from earth, the blessedness of being released 
in peace. 

Full of these thoughts he blessed the child. Happy 
is the old man who has in himself the right to bless a 
child, who, drawing near to death, can lay his hand on 
innocence, and feel that his heart is pure enough to 
give it his blessing, Simeon had lived long and had 
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gone through many trials and much wrong. Nearly a 
century had laid on him the burden of its experience, 
of the griefs that bum, and the joys that wear out 
the heart; of the knowledge of life which, while it 
strengthens, stains the soul ; of the deep trials which 
shake the roots of being ; of the bitterness that slow 
decay brings with it ; and, most, of the sins that come to 
men ; for he who longed for salvation so eagerly, so 
passionately, must have borne the weight of sorrow that 
wrongdoing brings. But he had conquered aD ; the 
strength of God had been with him in his weakness, 
and now his heart was pure. He had outlived evil and 
made it good ; grief was dead, but not joy ; out of the 
knowledge of life had come, not scorn, but hope ; and 
trial beat no more at the door of his heart, nor did care 
sit mourning in its fields. The man was a conqueror. 
Out of the depths of his life he could bless the innocent 
child, and know that his blessing was worthy. 

That is a scene that speaks home to our hearts. It 
teUs us now in aU the storms and sins of life, to 
so live that when we draw near the grave, we may 
have the right to lay our hands on the innocent face 
that looks up to ours and bless it in the name of God. 
Sin may have overrun us, and weakness crippled us 
for a time ; we may have been broken like a willow in 
the gale. It is not these that leave their curse on our 
hand and hold it back from blessing ; they are the com- 
mon lot of man ; but it is these, when they have re- 
mained unconquered, when they still bring forth their 
inward fruits in old age, that chill the words of blessing 
on our tongue. Subdue them, cast their evil out of 
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your heart, leam the lessons God teaches you through 
thein, and you will be able to bless others. Miserable 
in the passing of life is the man who dare not or cannot 
take a child in his arms and wish it good. 

Then Simeon prophesied. Whence came this 
power? Two words tell it; he was devout and just* 
To be devout means to live always with the conscious- 
ness of God's presence ; to walk with Him, as the old 
Scriptures put it, so that all thoughts and acts are 
thought and done before Him, and ordered so as to be 
in tune with His character. It means to live in wor- 
ship of Him, so that honour is paid in everything 
to that which is God, to truth and mercy, justice and 
purity. And this, smitten into reality in a life, is a life 
of prayer. Now, when you walk in that way with any- 
one whom you love, you get a sense of how he will act 
or think, of how he will conduct circumstances ; of the 
direction of his will ; and if he has a place of mastery 
in the world, of how he will plan and arrange the 
future. And this sense Simeon and the prophets had 
towards God, through living always with God. They 
had a spiritual impression of what was coming; 
spiritual, I mean, because the things foreseen were 
spiritual, not because the impression was in itself 
supernatural. Exactly in the same way as a great 
politician who has lived in the midst of politics for many 
years, and knows the characters of the men who rule 
nations and of nations themselves, can predict events — 
so the prophets getting possession of the principles of 
God's rule of the world, through always abiding in God 
and knowing His character, were able to foretell, not 
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particular events — that would be supernatural — but the 
general course of things which would happen. That is, 
they laid down God's laws and principles of action, and 
applied them to the existing state of nations. The nation, 
they said, which violates these laws, or sets itself against 
these principles, will fall ; the nations which are on their 
side will last. Or, again, in certain states of society, they 
said, God will act in this or that way. He cannot act other-f 
wise. Or, when the world has come to a certain stage, 
the conditions of which they laid down, God is certain 
then to reveal Himself through a teacher or a Saviour. 
This it is to be a * seer,' a prophet, one who has insight 
into God's rule. And the first necessity for having that 
natural power, which many possess now as much as 
Simeon, is a life with God, a devout life. 

But the first without the second, which is to be just, 
is almost useless. For this kind of devotion is liable 
to extravagances of feeling which dim the clear sight 
of things. There is nothing more common than the 
prophecies of pious men who map out the future, and 
who run into the wildest follies. They take up a view 
of God's doings which in itself is true, but, having no 
power of weighing circumstances or of judging the 
characters of a nation or an age, having no habit of 
justice- -they apply their view of God's doings to things 
around them in so one-sided a way that they are always 
wrong. And being for the most part led away by 
violent want of charity through excess of feeling, they 
are deprived of that love which, by enabling them to 
see the heart of a man or a nation, is of the first 
necessity for right judgment. Therefore this new term 
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of iu%i is needed to define the prophet. He must be a 
just man, and that means not only the habit of right 
doing which devoutness almost secures, but the habit of 
right thinking ; the power, through much experience, 
of giving to each event, each character, each impulse, 
first their real value and then their value in relation to 
one another; the power of entering into all the motives 
of national or personal action, so as to judge the act, 
not from its appearance only, but from its previous 
causes; the power of not yielding to the passing temper 
or the quickborn feeling which, whatever be their 
apparent fitness to the subject, are not materials for 
right judgment; the power of being able to wait 
for further light before speaking ; and when all this is 
done, the further power of generalising from the whole, 
a principle, a mode of action, the way in which things 
will be. This is the second necessity for prophetic 
insight. And we may win it from close, but loving 
looking at past history, and from careful study of our 
own little lives, in which we may see, not seldom, an 
image of the great world. 

There is a history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 
The which observed, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings, lie entreasured. 

Ka man then has this justice, he can foretell many 
things, whether he be devout or not ; but if to justice 
he add a life lived in God, he can prophesy — he can lay 
down the laws on which God acts, and enable others 
to see how the great movements of the world will go, 
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when the just thinker only is confused. He will be a 
true seer, as Simeon was. 

Now, what was the result on Simeon's life of having 
this power P He knew that light, life and salvation 
were coming to the world, that God was to reveal 
Himself; and we see the justice of his thinking in 
this, that he did not expect that this light and sal- 
vation were at once to overcome evil. They were to 
come, but their victory was to be long delayed. The 
child was to be * a sign to be spoken against.* Never- 
theless the certainty of the coming of salvation had 
made the old man happy in his life. He waited, we 
are told, for the consolation of Israel. In calm of mind, 
all passions spent but one, the deep desire of the re- 
demption of his people, the old man lingered on his 
way ; waiting on time, and God. 

It is hard to wait, and few can do it well. But 
God was with Simeon, and high hopes, and faith. God 
with him, he had no lonely hours, and it is the loneli- 
ness of the heart that makes waiting so bitter. He 
had that ineffable Presence with him, consciousness of 
whom would make life divine, could we but possess it ; 
and the glory of God's life and thought had filled his 
heart with song. A tender hand laid him to sleep and 
blessed his dreams. A voice that he knew woke him in 
the morning. Love, hour by hour of the day, enwrapt 
him ; what the sunlight is to a garden, God was to his 
life. To wait, then, was not hard; for every hour 
brought peaceful joy, and every joy was a new pledge 
of the last and most glorious joy. 

But along with this life with God, and flowing from 
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it as a source, were those high hopes and faiths which 
were his companions in this abiding old age. It is 
these that, sitting with us by the fireside of age, and 
talking with us of their doings and their end, make the 
time pass quickly and happily. They bring the pro- 
mises of spring into the midst of winter. Beyond the 
landscape of decay, and the earth that sleeps in the 
snow, we see, as great hopes speak to us, the landscape 
of resurrection, and mankind, like the woods, breaking 
into the rapture of a new birth. And we forget that 
we are old in the vision of the youth of humanity. 
We know that Simeon had these visitants, nay, these 
guests. *Mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which 
Thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a 
light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of Thy 
people Israel.' Salvation for his people, that was one 
of the guests in his heart. He loved Israel, as we 
love England ; a love that deepened as he grew older 
and felt more strongly the greatness of her history and 
her work, the sense of God's hand in her national life, 
in its glory and its fall. And, loving it more, in and 
for its fallen state — for vast pity bound itself up with 
vast hope — he longed for its redemption. At last, he 
saw that salvation, and then joy rode high within him, 
high as the full moon over the hill of Zion, and poured 
light upon his heart. 

And then, at times, a still more glorious hope 
brought into the chambers of his heart a wondrous and 
wider vision; the vision of a world redeemed; light 
breaking, flowing, overflowing all the earth, the revela- 
tion of God's character to the whole of men ; * a light 
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to lighten the Gentiles.' And this revelation was to come 
through his well-beloved Israel, to be the work and the 
honour and the joy of his own people ; for it was to be 
the * Glory of God's people Israel/ So not only love of 
country swelled in his spirit : something deeper, more 
unselfish, wider and greater was there ; love of all men 
and hope for them. Age had not narrowed his sym- 
pathies, nor shut his soul. Far beyond the limits 
of Israel he looked ; and aU the exclusiveness of the 
Jew was lost. And in the expanded vision, not only 
joy was his possession, but the consciousness of 
grandeur. Sublime was the thought, and sublime the 
hope : so high and so sublime, that it placed him hand 
in hand with God who gave the thought. 

This, then, was something of the old man's life. 
Waiting was no hardship to one so companioned. And 
when we think of it, we know what Isaiah meant : 
* They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like eagles.' An age 
of such waiting, such hope, and faith, and universal 
love and joy, filled in the midst of its calm with such 
divine enthusiasm, how beautiful it is ! It is the end 
of a noble life, devout and just, and lived in God. Nor 
is it so rare as we think. There are old men whom 
we meet, on whose face rests unsatisfied desire, and 
solitary sadness, and bitter restlessness, whose look at 
the past is steeped in regret for departed pleasure, 
whose look forward has no brightness and no sense of 
home; and they teach us nothing but the pity and 
sorrow they awaken in us. Their lesson to us is the 
lesson of tragedy. But in otJbier faces we read the 
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story of Simeon's heart, than which I think there is 
nothing more beautiful in the world, not even the 
brightness of youth which is so full of charm ; nothing 
which stirs in us more hope for humanity, which brings 
us nearer to God. As to immortal life, it tells us 
something of that problem. Such a life in old age 
makes us sure of two things : first, that the theory of our 
immortality in the race is not and cannot be the whole 
account of the matter, for here are facts which it does 
not account for : and, secondly, that if there be a God 
at all, annihilation cannot be adjudged to such a soul 
as Simeon's. The death of such a soul would be the 
death of God, for justice, and truth, and love would 
themselves die of such a violation of their laws. 

At last the accomplished comfort came; the long 
waiting was fulfilled. Simeon held in his arms the 
Saviour of the world, and all the past expectation 
mingling its passion with the present joy filled him to 
overflowing, and he broke into song ; a hymn of death 
and life. The peace of joy was its deepest note. On 
both the faces, child and man, that looked on each 
other there, peace lay; but of how different elements 
was it made up ? One was the calm of the vessel that 
has not left the port, knows not the dangers of the 
deep, nor the watch in the hurricane — the other was 
the calm of the vessel which, after long voyages and 
storms, and beating to and fro in strife with the fraud 
and force of ocean, at last drops anchor, to sail no 
more, in the landlocked bay. All the world lay before 
the quiet child, all the life he had to pass through — 
trial, sorrow, battle with sin, and death, and hell. His 
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was the peace that comes before pain. All the next 
world lay before the quiet old man — the new life, the 
fruits of conquest, joy, freedom from sin, the Heaven of 
God's light and love. His was the peace that follows 
pain. It was a strange contrast, but not stranger 
than fact. Again and again we are set face to face 
with this meeting of extremes. It is like a dream 
sometimes, when in our own life, or in others' lives, 
in some sharp event, in some sudden conjuncture, 
we see joy and sorrow, innocence and guilt, love 
and hatred, death and life, peaceful heart and stormy 
heart, honour and dishonour, each as far apart as the 
old man from the infant, thrown together and ignorant 
often that they are together ; for it may be only the 
bystander that knows enough of the lives of both to 
be able to see that they are close in the outward, but 
in the inner life as far apart as Atlas from the Pole. 
Such contrasts tell us strange tidings; we marvel 
as Joseph and Mary marvelled, and seem to realise, in 
the utter curio asness of the chance, in its unconscious 
irony, in its farce or in its ghastly tragedy, an inextric- 
able confusion in the movement of the world. The web 
seems tangled to the death ; the music a tuneless clash 
of sound. It is only in prophetic hours that, standing 
at a distance and seeing through God's eyes, we discern 
the vast pattern of the web, and know that its lines are 
precise ; that, listening in the silence of the soul, we 
hear, far below, the harmonising theme that resolves 
the discord into an undisturbed song of pure concent, 
and understand that we are not the sport of chance. 
Simeon saw the full embroidered plan and heard the 
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concented music, and he held the Master of the web 
and the music in his arms. He 3aw in the boy the 
Saviour of the world, A deep, deep joy overflowed his 
heart, and with the joy came unutterable peace. * Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.' It was 
the peace of satisfied longing. Longing such as his 
had been was in itself noble pleasure, for it was con- 
cerned with noble things. But still it was longing, not 
fulfilment, and as such had its pain and its unquiet. 
Now it was stilled in joy. Stilled, yes ! for in such joy 
there is peace ; the peace of having reached the utter- 
most desire, of needing no more, because the desire is 
for the highest good. 

There are those on earth who never cease to long for 
their desire to be given them, and whose lives consume 
away because they know that their longing can never 
be quelled and their desire shall never be given them : 
and there cannot be a much sadder life than theirs, for 
the fierce flame of their one thought burns in all their 
doing, thinking, and being. But they know also that, if 
the longing were quelled and their desire theirs, with 
the excellent joy thereof there would also be peace, and 
with the joy and peace, swiffcand fruitful activity. For 
in its depths, in its supremest hours, joy is full of intense 
repose. But even in this there is not absolute peace, 
unless the thing desired is in itself noble, righteous, 
true, in harmony with the order of the universe and 
the soul of Grod. Those are happiest who, like Simeon, 
have such a lofty longing, free from self, from 1 world- 
liness, from sin; linked to the eternal and the ideal 
world. Then, after long waiting, its answer will come, 
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and when it is fulfilled, through the unspeakable joy of 
it comes, not the wild excitement that follows on the 
attaining of earthly desire, but the peace that paeseth 
understanding. The heart has won its home. It sits 
down and looks around it, and is happy, and comforted 
with comfort. All is good and fair, and sunshine, that 
it sees. It is warm, and sweet is its rest. * I shall 
not be disturbed,' it says; *I have no fear; I need 
snatch at nothing lest it should fly from me. All 
things wait for me, and wiU not go away. There is no 
deceiving mist to trouble me with suspicions of the 
realities of the things I love. By this homely fireside 
all is simple, honest, true and enduring. God is with 
me and with my joy ; I am at rest and my joy none 
can take away from me.' We may not often have that 
joyful rest in manhood, though most blest are they 
whose quiet lot it is ; we may not have it till old age, 
like Simeon ; but when it is felt, the soul cannot con- 
tain its gratitude ; it rushes into form, and the Christian 
hymn is born : ^ Lord, now — now that I have won the 
last and best joy, now that the fulfilment of hope is 
here — now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.' 

That is fair ! fair as the dawn on the summer hills. 
For in such a peaceful departure, filled with so quiet 
a force of joy, we think of dawnlight rather than of 
sunset. It is in truth a dawn, the breaking of the morn 
of a new and purer life. It is not death, it is life uncloth- 
ing itself to be clothed upon again; it is not dissolution, 
it is expansion. It is not to see destruction, it is to see 
salvation. 

0, may God, when our time comes, let us at last 
L 2 
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loose in peace, having seen His salvation in our lives. 
Tossed as w^e are on a sea of troubles, sick with vain 
desires, made fruitless with the pain and paralysis of 
sin, we ask with impatience to be now released. * Lord, 
let me who am not Thy servant depart, for I am peaceless. 
Mine eyes cannot see Thy salvation/ It is well God 
does not take us at our word. For, it is bettei^ to 
wait tiU we can gain peace. And we can only gain it 
by living on, and doing right, slowly subduing wrong. 
Then and then alone is peace. We think it is in the 
grave, in that still country where the weary are at rest, 
they say. Alas ! if we live again and take our stormy 
heart there, it will not be peace ; and some there are 
who know that many, many years must pass, even there, 
before any rest can come. 

We think it is in satisfaction of desire. !N'o, not 
there, not there, my child. There is no peace but in 
seeing His salvation, in being devout and just, in right- 
ness and truth of soul, in those longings inspired by 
God which fill the heart with active life and awakening 
faiths and hopes, which make not ashamed for they 
fulfil themselves. Only when we have found these 
things will come the time, when, like Simeon, we shall 
hold to our heart the Saviour, and looking back on our 
life, say, * I have seen Thy salvation in myself. Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.' 

And then, too, it may be, it ought to be, that we 
shall not be involved in ourselves alone ; but a wider 
landscape comfort us, a deeper peace be ours. For half 
our unrest, and more than half when we are not in the 
midst of the enthralling unquiet of wrong, is for the 
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sorrowing and sin-stained world. That unrest may 
also vanish away when we are old. When death is 
near, it may be we shall go into the temple of God, 
and see the Saviour who is the light of the Gentiles, 
and be assured of the victory of good. Then the hymn 
will rise in our hearts ; peace and joy unspeakable be 
ours ; and, stretching forth our hands to life, not death, 
it will be ours to say, ' Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.' 
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^ [October 21, 1877.] 
SIMEON (2). 

' And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother. Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel ; and 
for a sign which shall be spoken against ; 

' (Yea a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also,) that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.' — St. Luke ii. 34, 35. 

When, on the day that these words were spoken, the 
mother came into the Temple to offer her sacrifice, and 
to present her son to God, there were but two souls in 
all the crowd in the Temple, only two, so strange is 
life, who recognised the high fate and glory of the 
child. One was a widow — women from the beginning 
were placed on an equality with men in Christianity — 
who had served God for many years in quiet sorrow 
for her early loss. Her sunshine came at last ; not in joy 
for herself, that had worn out ; but in rejoicing for the 
good of the world, the unselfish joy of an old age 
of faith. The other was he whose character and 
whose hymn we spoke of last Sunday : Simeon, 
who longed for the salvation of Israel. He saw the 
Lord's Christ, and the crown of his life was gained in 
rest. That is God's reward to His servants ; not fame, 
wealth, honour, pleasure in life ; but permission to 
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depart in peace. And with the peace, not qnite its 
cause, but coincident with it and increasing it, was 
utter joy, joy in the vision of a world redeemed. 
Undimmed by any mist, the soul of the old man pierced 
through the clouds of time and saw salvation perfected. 
That too was God's reward. And when was this ? It was 
when he stood on the edge of the grave ; when decay 
had wrought so deeply that death was close, when the 
heart scarcely beat and the brain had but few tidings 
from the senses. That also was God's reward; an 
inward power which uplifted the immortal in triumph 
over the mortal, which, as the outward life decayed, 
renewed the inner. 

When the *strain of gratitude was over, Simeon 
turned to Mary with the words of my text. They are 
full of the wisdom of a long life, of that heavenly 
wisdom which is bought .by long obedience. He knew 
that the result of the revelation of good is to intensify 
both good and evil, is to divide, separate and sift men, 
* This child is set for the fall and the rising of many in 
Israel, and for a sign which ' at first, since evil ha.d 
then the upper hand, should * be spoken against.' He 
knew that in such a strife, where evil and good were 
brought into sharpest conflict, the secret thoughts of 
men, set on fire by feeling, would break forth into open 
expression, and that their expression would deepen the 
battle. And his prophecy was nothing more than the 
condensed experience of life. 

Then he turned to Mary, his friend, whose bright 
young motherhood shone before him, and the old man, 
wise in the sorrows which strangely have their root. 
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not in the evil and lightness, but in the goodness and 
love of women, foretold to her a sword, keen as a 
mother's love conld make it : ' Tea, a sword shall pierce 
through thine own heart also.' 

We take the words to Mary first. Before they were 
spoken she was full of happiness. She had come into 
the Temple trembling with the deep pleasure of young 
motherhood, her soul filled full of natural piety, her 
heart leaping with joy. And when, moved stUl more by 
the old religious rite, she heard the hymn of Simeon 
over her boy, that He was to be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and her heart recalled the worship of the 
Gentile kings and the star that led them to her dwel- 
ling ; and when again she listened to the words, * the 
glory of Israel,' and could not but remember the story 
of the shepherds, of the light which dazzled the mid- 
night, and the heavenly host that sang at her Son's 
birth * Glory to God in the highest — then all her joy 
rose to spring-tide in her; as once before when her 
long-concealed thoughts, touched into life by Elisabeth's 
greeting, broke into her song of praise. Her face 
glowed, imagination took up the music within her, 
she pictured for her Son triumph over evil, victorious 
success over her country's foes, the happy life of a 
Redeemer, the throne of His father David, the Gentiles 
coming to the light of Israel; for all these dreams 
hovered in the minds of the Jews, and more at this 
time than ever before in their history. Joy then and 
triumph filled her soul, but she was silent. Always a 
quiet, self-contained woman, keeping her thoughts in 
their strength, pondering them in her heart. 
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Simeon saw this lightning on her face, saw her 
mien transfigured, and with the wisdom which has out- 
lived weakness but not sympathy, turned and touched 
her joy with the warning of his prophecy. * A sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul/ It was cruel, we 
think ; it was pitiful to dash her young delight* with 
cold. That is our first thought, and it might be a true 
one, had the sorrow she was to suffer been ordinary 
sorrow. But it was so dreadful a pain that she needed 
to prepare herself, needed the warning. Her joy was 
too great at this moment to be destroyed by the words ; 
it was only chastened by a shade of impending sorrow, 
so that when the pain came it was not so great a shock. 
Nor did the shade make the joy really less. Joy was 
only lodged deeper in the heart, made more intense 
— a secret, silent possession ; nay, the very dread of its 
loss made her handling of it tenderer, and her love 
of it greater. By both, by joy and by the shadow of 
sorrow, she was exalted, raised from the girl to the 
thoughtful woman who kept things in her heart and 
pondered them. 

Soon Simeon's prophecy was fulfilled. She saw her 
Son go forth from the quiet of the village with high 
hopes, and at His first return to His home the people 
tried to kill Him. For a time things seemed bright, 
but as she followed His ministry with the passionate 
love which motherhood has for a son who claims also 
by his character deep reverence, she saw Him despised 
and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, hated and driven to death. Day by day the 
sword pierced her soul ; day by day its sharp edge was 
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whetted by love and fruitless indignation. Can we 
imagine how that must have worn life away ? And then 
the end, the hour by the cross, when she knelt apart, 
silent to the last, seeing Him die so cruelly — the 
mother's heart pierced in twain. No wonder she died 
early. No wonder Christendom has sung to her, painted 
and graven her, as the Mother of Sorrows. 

Well, we say, it is the common fate. All have 
sorrow, and this world is nothing but sorrow, and its 
little joys only make its sorrows worse, and there is no 
good in sorrows. We see her in the sunshine of the 
Temple, herself all sunshine, and yet this was her fate. 
It is useless cruelty. Is this the good God who rules 
the world ? That is a natural, but a foolish cry. For 
could she have seen beyond, could she have seen the 
world blest, nations civilised, a new impulse given to 
intellect and art, the burden of sin lifted off a myriad 
miserable men, the world bom into a new life, through 
the sorrow and life and death of her Son, do you think 
she would not have rejoiced in her pain, rejoiced as she 
now rejoices? And we, looking at her life iind her 
Son's, know of a truth that out of suffering nobly 
borne for love of man, good comes to all. Involved in 
our pain, we know nothing but that we suffer. Yet 
the history of Mary's sorrow is the history of all 
sorrow. Good flows from it to the whole, and when we 
see that good, we shall rejoice that we suffered. No 
sword pierces the human heart but the blood that 
streams from it heals the nations. 

I pass on to the general declaration of Simeon. 
^This child is set for the rising and fall again of 
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many in Israel, and for a sign that slxall be Bpoken 
against.' 

In Christ and His life good is set before us, and — we 
are told here — for our fall and upraising. 

How is He set for our fall P That seems yery strange. 
It is not God's purpose that the revelation of good 
produces fall. The logic of Calvinism has laid that 
down ; but a logic which, in insisting on God's justice 
turns it into injustice, is an accursed logic. We 
must seek any explanation rather than one which 
shakes the central pillar of the universe, and turns 
God into a Master of evil. No, the real explanation 
lies in ourselves, in what we know and see men do of 
their own will. Good and evil lie before men, and 
they choose evil. They know there was a time when 
they might have stopped and said, * We will do this no 
more.' They know they went on, and then finally 
resolved steadily to do wrong. They put aside God's 
interference — for He did interfere — and thought it halt 
oflScious ; too busy to look after goodness, they turned 
one to his farm, another to his merchandise, another 
to his marriage. Why should they prefer another 
world to this, why think of sacrifice or duty when 
pleasure's cup was ftdl, and youth's blood leaping, and 
every voice of nature and man singing to them like a 
siren, to enjoy life as their own wild will led them P 
On they go, step by step, till at last, wrong becomes the 
habit of the soul; and not God, but their own will, 
drives them into the tone of heart which cannot see 
or receive Christ. 

Yes, there is a state of heart which naturally turns 
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away from or hates the life of Christ and the spirit of 
its work. It may be reached through steady hypocrisy, 
which, being a lie, hates truth ; through steady self- 
seeking, which cannot see God, for it only sees itself; 
through steady clinging to sin, which living in hell, 
loves absence from God ; through steady lightness and 
irreverence, which abhors the solemnities of righteous 
doing. That state of heart cannot recognise Christ. 
His voice is strange and dull or jars on the ear as 
hateful. There is no kinship between Him and it. 
When His goodness is flashed upon such men, it sends 
them into violent hatred of it. He is set for their fall. 
But it is their own deeds that have brought them to 
that condition, not God's will. This is the condemna- 
tion — that men loved darkness rather than light : whyP 
— because their deeds were evil. 

Plainly then, if we wish to rise into a new life and 
a higher one when the revelation of goodness is made 
to us, if we wish Christ to be set for our rising, the first 
thing to do, is to love light ; and, in order to love it, to 
' make our deeds good. Never mind having high ideals, 
until you have got your daily actions and thoughts right. 
We have no business with ideals till we have got some 
ground for them in common goodness. Simply order 
your home life, your business life, your morning, noon- 
day and evening away from wrong doing and thinking, 
and keep to this effort, and then you will begin to love 
light ; then, when Christ comes to you, you will be able 
to see Him. It is a simple promise, but it is eternally 
true and sure: *To him that ordereth his conversa- 
tion aright, will T show the salvation of God.* 
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Tott will haye the tone of heart which will enable 
you to recognise light. It is the Publican* s : deep 
humility, sense of the need of a Saviour — *God be 
merciful to me a sinner/ It is the Centurion's great 
faith in Christ's power to heal the heart. It is the 
Prodigal's quick and steady purpose to go to his father. 
It is the spirit of loyal obedience to what we know to 
be right. * If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.' It is truthfulness of character : * He 
that is of the truth, heareth My Toice.' It is instinc- 
tive love of love, sympathy with what is beautiful in 
the giving away of life for others : * My sheep know My 
voice.' We must be akin to Christ before we can 
receive Christ. To such, when He comes home to the 
heart, when we feel Him rushing on us, He comes in 
resurrection power, set for our rising. And we rise, 
shaking off our sins, our dark thoughts, the burden of 
our sorrow, the besetting of self, the curse of indif- 
ference, impatience and sloth, into a new life. It is 
like the unbinding of the earth in spring. 

Thus is Christ set for our rise and fall. It is a 
solemn thing to watch a man when that testing comes 
to him. A duty is laid before him, its goodness clear 
as the day. A sorrow darkens his life, a trial rushes or 
steals to meet him ; and in the sorrow or the trial, . 
what is right and loving is unmistakable. The hour 
strikes when he is called on to choose between two ways 
of acting, and he knows God is in one and the devil 
in the other. What is this P It is Christ set before 
him for his rise or fall ; Christ come to reveal his in- 
ward thoughts, his inward strength or weakness. It is 
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a judgment hour ; and years of evil fall, or of righteous 
growth, rest upon the hour. 

And still more grave is it when Christ is set before 
a nation for its fall or rising again. So is He set before 
us now. A great contest is waging, in which whatever 
we may think of the motives or acts of the two powers, 
of what they each have been and are, the contesting 
ideas are quite clear. On one side is oppression, 
cruelty, and slavery for a people ; on the other side, 
there is deliverance from these things for that people. 
No national interests, no possible present motives on 
[Russia's part, can confuse this fact ; liberty is on one 
side, slavery on the other. The choice which now lies 
before England, as to which side she will take, is 
fraught with the deepest consequence to her. In it 
Christ is set for her rise and fall. 

Practically speaking, then, the revelation of goodness 
increases not only good, but also evil. Salvation and 
doom are correlative ideas : they march together. The 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and the baptism of fire go 
together. When God purges the floor, the same act 
which gathers the wheat into the gamer bums up the 
chaff. Judgment and love are two sides of the same 
thing : and which of the two any man receives, depends 
on the heart with which he looks on the revelation of 
Christ to his soul. 

Nor is this a theological figment, standing by itself. 
It is the law of the whole universe of thought and act. 
No great idea, great as true, ever entered into history, 
or into science, or into art, which was not set for the 
fall and rise of men, which did not bring with it at the 
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same time condemnation and redemption. When the 
idea of the liberty of conscience entered Europe at the 
Eeformation, when the idea of the political liberty of 
man was formulated at the Bevolution, when the idea 
that experiment was the only test of scientific truth 
came into the realms of theory, when the idea of free 
trade was shown to the world of commerce — precisely 
analogous results took place to those I have described 
in the sphere of religion. Those who could see the 
light rose into a higher political, scientific, and econo- 
mical life ; those who could not see it were lashed into 
opposition to it, and fell deeper and deeper till they 
met ruin. All great ideas are set for the rise and fall- 
ing of men, for life and for death. 

Of this law the strongest instance in history is that 
which accompanied the coming of Christ. His ideas 
made the world into two camps. It was strange the 
dividing power they had. When one of them fell into 
a company of men, into a city, into a nation, it acted 
on them as an electric current acts on water ; it sepa- 
rated their elements, and separated them with unifor- 
mity and constancy, according to their good or eril 
character : Christ's thoughts decomposed a compound 
world. And when they had divided men, they deepened 
that division by awaking passion in their hearts, passion 
for or against the thoughts; and men so stirred re- 
vealed their thoughts. 

In great emotion men lose reticence. That which 
lies deep, which either hypocrisy or reserved feeling has 
hidden, rushes into words on the lips. Have you ever 
watched men in a room when one of these impassionating 
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ideas suddenly enters the conversation? One by one 
they take fire, and ere long everyone is saying what he 
thinks, disclosing his character in the way he speaks ; 
even the most prudent, the most silent, is at last swept 
away. In the same way Christ's thoughts and character 
and life wrought on man. Their result, in Simeon's 
words, was that the thoughts of many hearts were 
revealed. While He lived, that was plain enough. Men 
could not meet Him without disclosing what was in 
them. The Pharisee dropped his cloak of hypocrisy 
and stood forth, the loud-voiced enemy of justice and 
mercy. The Sadducee could not help revealing his 
unbelief. They were both forced to judge the works of 
Christ, and they said they were works of the devil — 
driven, you see, into hatred : Christ set for their fall. 
At other times, men's consciences were forced to speak, 
in spite of themselves. When in their cowardly 
cruelty they brought Him the woman into the Temple, 
at one word of His their hearts spoke out, and they 
slunk away ashamed. In like manner He made the 
humble and silent heart declare itself, and realise its 
desire of goodness. Poor Zacchseus, who had never 
dared to hope that he was good, spoke to Christ, and 
found out his heart. Peter, who had thought too 
much of himself, but who was true, found out he was 
a sinner and ran to seek righteousness; fell at His 
feet and said, ^Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.' The Syro- Phoenician woman could not 
leave Him till she had poured out her faith like water 
at His feet. Nicodemus could not rest till he came to 
find the Master of divine knowledge. 
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Thus He attracted and repelled. One scene brings 
both together, the scene in Simon's house. The sinful 
woman could not bear delay till she had proved her 
love ; the goodness in her urged her to Christ's good- 
ness. Simon, who looked on, despised the repentance 
of the woman, and the kindliness of Christ. All he 
saw was, that Christ could not be a prophet, because 
He allowed a sinner to touch Him. One was attracted, 
the other repelled. The good was made sharp in one, 
the evil in the other; the thoughts of both were 
revealed. That story is the best commentary on the 
text. 

Nor has the power of Christ's spiritual thoughts 
ceased to do this kind of work. When they come to 
us, they divide our compound being into two camps. 
They set the good in us in array against the evil. 
They make us know what is good in us and what evil, 
and that quite clearly. They reveal our own thoughts 
to us, set them in a clear, dry light. And that silent, 
inward war begins in us which is the miniature of the 
great world- war of good and evil outside of us. Some- 
times it seems, so much are we three persons in one, 
that we can sit apart and look on at the strife of our 
good self with our evil self, and wonder which will 
conquer, and admire how sharply each has been set 
over against the other by the work of some separating 
idea. And it is then, when we can so consider the 
inward battle, that we realise most in thought the 
struggle in the great world of man, which, existing in 
every separate heart, makes itself felt in history as the 
universal war out of which is to come the solution of 
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the problem of evil. There too, it is the ideas of Christ 
which cause the war. Is self-sacrifice or self-seeking 
life ? Does God live and care for us as a Father, or 
are we the children of chtj-nce or evolution alone P Are 
all men brothers, or are they not ? Is the world going on 
to life or death, to destruction or perfection P Is evil 
or good the master P Is it better to aspire or to be 
content with our limitations P Is a man*s, a society^s, 
a nation's life, is the life of the whole world, to be 
directed in all matters, social, intellectual, political, 
artistic, national and international, by self-interest or 
by the interest of the whole P These questions are 
placed before men by the ideas of Christ, and they are 
set for the rise and fall of men ; and by their working, 
the battle of mankind is decided. 

And through all, through the solitary contest in each 
man's soul, and his own choice of good or evil, through 
the contest in every community, in eveiy nation, in the 
whole world, men and nations rise or fall, and the 
silent separation ever going on, accumulates the 
materials for the last great judgment when this dispen- 
sation of time is over and another shall begin. That day 
is not what has been pictured in poetry. It will be the 
magnificent vindication of God's ways to men ; the 
clear, vivid, unmistakable revelation of the holiness 
and justice and truth of God. Men Bhall see then. 
The time of doubt and casuistry and shadow will be 
over ; all thoughts shall be revealed, and we shall know 
ourselves, and know God. Once more Christ wUl be 
openly set for the rise and fall of men. By the revela- 
tion of His holiness alone the good shall be irresistibly 
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attracted ; the evfl, till they find out their evil, irresis- 
tibly repelled. There will be no caprice. In accord- 
ance with inevitable law, in accordance with the voice 
in men's own hearts, will the judgment sentence of the 
Son of Man be given. 
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[March 28, 1873.] 

THE SYRO'PH(ENICIAN WOMAN. 

* And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and 
cried unto him, saying. Have mercy on me, Lord, thou son of David ; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.* — St. Matthew xv. 22. 

We find ourselves witli Christ in this strange story be- 
yond the northern border of Galilee in the land of the 
heathen ; and a woman of the neighbourhood, a Syro- 
Phoenician and a heathen, having heard of His healing 
powers, came out to meet Him, and seeing Him, believed 
in Him as a messenger of God, and ran and cried to 
Him, * Have mercy on me, Lord, thou Son of David ; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil/ And 
He — the soul of gentleness — answered her not a word ; 
and afterwards, when He spoke, repulsed her with harsh- 
ness of speech. The story is remarkable. It stands 
alone, in apparent contradiction to the whole character 
of Christ ; and being unique, it demands investigation. 
There is an historical reason (connected with His 
mission) for His severity. It was of the first importance 
that as long as He remained on earth His work should 
seem to be confined to the Jews. Otherwise it would 
not have taken root. His purpose was to found an 
universal kingdom; but the Jews among whom He 
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laboured, and who were to be the carriers of His Gospel 
to the heathen, coald not now have received this truth. 
They were bound up in exclusive theories, which set 
outside the pale of the Gospel the Gentile nations. The 
prophets had given many hints of a larger kingdom, 
but they had fallen dead upon their listeners' ears, or had 
been supposed to mean that the Gentiles would become 
Jews, and so belong to the theocratic kingdom. That 
they should be saved, that the Messiah should belong 
to them as Gentiles, was an idea which could not then 
take root. It was with great difficulty, even after the 
coming of the- Holy Spirit, that the Apostles admitted 
the idea. If Christ during His lifetime had preached 
the unlimited extent of Bis kingdom. He would have 
repelled even the Apostles from His following. He was 
then bound to check any advances on the part of the 
heathen to share in His personal teaching, lest He should 
imperil His whole work. It is an example of that wis- 
dom, that foresight, that grasp of the whole of the future, 
which is so rare among reformers, so much abused by 
persons who love impetuosity, but which time, as it 
goes on, justifies so completely. It is another illustra- 
tion of that saying of Christ's which explains so many 
things in His life, ' I have many things to say to you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.' 

Therefore, on the whole, He restricted His mission to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Further, in this case. 
He had a special reason for dwelling on the restriction. 
We know from His own words that at this time He wished 
to remain hidden and to keep apart from public work. 
He was also on the borders of the heathen country, and 
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if He had thrown Himself, as a healer and teacher, 
among the Phcenicians or Canaanites, all the quietude 
He needed, not for His personal comfort, but for His 
work's success, would have been at an end. Multi- 
tudes of heathen would have flocked around Him, and 
what would then have been the result in Judea and 
Galilee? It would have been the utter overthrow of all 
His influence over those on whom He relied as His 
successors; and no good would have been done to 
the heathen by the transient impression made on unedu- 
cated hearts by wonders of healing. In every case, it 
would have been the last imprudence, considering the 
circumstances of the case, the time, and the place, to 
encourage the heathen to flock around Him. He said 
then these harsh words, not only for the heathen and for 
the Apostles, but for the sake of the whole of His work. 
But though He spoke thus, He did not finally repulse 
the woman, nay, He intended all along, since He saw 
her faith, to give her the relief she wanted. It was 
nothing to Him personally that she was a heathen. He 
knew, and had long before conceived the thought, that 
His Gospel was to extend to aU. He had personally 
assisted Samaritans and pagans, and He had taken 
care in words to sow the seeds of that universal mission 
which He afterwards gave to His disciples — ^ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.' 
In His very first sermon at Nazareth, He had chosen 
two heathen as those whom God had in old times spe- 
cially sought, and His life was attempted for His rash- 
ness. The centurion's faith had made Him declare 
the salvation of those who should come from the east 
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and west. At the feast He had spoken to the Greeks. 
He had revealed the spiritual God to the Samaritan 
woman, and shown the beauty of the spirit of mercy 
by the example of the Samaritan who was neighbour to 
him that fell among thieves. Afterwards He said, 
* CMiher sheep I have which are not of this fold, them 
also I must bring.* These things plainly show His 
intention : and they also show the wisdom which only 
suggested, but refused to declare. His intention. 
They were enough to show that while, for the sake of 
His larger work, there was a restriction of His healing 
and comforting work to the Jews, the Gentiles were 
hereafter to be taken into His kingdom. And this 
story illustrates the whole principle of Christ's work in 
this matter. He was apparently cruel to this heathen 
woman. He repulsed her. But as in the larger view 
His intention was to embrace those whom He tem- 
porarily set aside, so here His intention from the 
beginning was to bring salvation to the woman. 

I turn now to what the story reveals to us of the 
personal character of Christ. It admits us into one 
of those curious and subtile phases of character in 
Christ which when dwelt on and understood make Him 
very near to us. 

We ask why He said these harsh and cruel things 
so unlike Himself; and the answer we may give is this : 
That He desired to get to the root of the woman's nature 
— a very human and natural desire. We lose the sense 
of what Christ was by removing Him too far from our 
common human nature, by thinking that He could not 
share in many of our ordinary impulses because He 
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was so near to God — as if the divine on earth would not 
become far more intensely human than anyone of us can 
understand. Men have sought the explanation of these 
seeming harshnesses in the realm of theology, but the 
answers do not satisfy the facts. The historical ex- 
planation I have given does not account for the rough- 
ness of the words. Let us turn to our own lives, and 
see if we cannot find any analogy which may help us to 
comprehend them. 

Have we never, when we have met anyone who in- 
terested us, and who made demands on us, at first 
repulsed those demands ; and when he became im- 
portunate, been silent and kept him in suspense, not 
in order to reject his prayer at the end, but in order 
that we may get a further insight into a character 
which we think will charm and influence us, if we can 
know it well. We know we shall know it better, if 
we are reserved, silent, even harsh at first, for this will 
force it to open itself in further speech, will kindle 
the person into that passion in which character reveals 
its depths. That is frequently done, far more frequently 
done by women than by men, when it is done between 
equals ; but frequently also done in various ways by 
teachers to pupils, even by parents to children. It 
seems unkind and harsh ; but it is not — for the impulse 
has either interest in the character, or affection at its 
root, and the intention is to give all and far more than 
is demanded, if the test be stood, if the character is 
worth the gift or able to receive it. 

That partly illustrates what Christ did here, but in 
His case the end sought was not only the natural and 
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human end of discovering a character, but also the dis- 
covery of the character with a view to its development 
and redemption. 

Again, if we love a person dearly and we are not 
sure whether they love us, it sometimes happens that 
we catch a glimpse of something which seems to tell 
us that we are loved, and the hope of discovering this 
precious secret is so strong that we are carried away 
into disturbing them into showing it. We keep a 
silence which distresses us while we keep it ; we are 
harsh, even cruel, while we hate ourselves for being so. 
Nor do we do this of set intention, but are swept away 
by our passion into it for the time. We will do any- 
thing in the world which may force to the surface the 
treasure we long to find, and in the eagerness to reach 
the end we consciously use means at the rudeness of 
which we should, in cold blood, be dismayed. It would 
be unpardonable did we not love, but our love excuses 
the means, and they are excused. 

That illustrates, only illustrates, that which Christ 
did here ; for His object was not only to find out that 
the woman loved and believed in Him, but also to 
kindle and to sting into vivid life the spiritual power of 
faith which He saw in the woman^s heart. For not till 
that was kindled could He do her the kindness she 
asked. To awake that, Christ gave trial, as God gives 
it, and the waking of faith was well purchased at the 
price of a little pain. The woman's soul was ennobled 
for ever. For though a heathen, and probably remain- 
ing so, this was bom in her— deep trust in One whom 
she felt to be goodness and loving-kindness, and whom 
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she worslupped for these things. She gained an idea 
of God which freed her from fear of Him and from 
superstition for ever. That was one result of Christ's 
work. Along with this work and its pleasure there was 
also His natural human delight in developing the beau- 
tiful in character. He saw the faith and love in the 
woman's eyes, knew them at once as He always knew 
goodness, was delighted with the vision, and determined 
to bring the lovely thing to light. So He kept silence ; 
but His face was not silent, and the woman read His face. 
And He spoke harshly, but His look could not help its 
tenderness, and gave contradiction to His words, and 
the woman believed her heart against her ears. Then, 
thought Christ, I shall be still harsher, and see if faith 
lives against what seems contempt. * It is not meet to 
take the children's bread and cast it to dogs.* But even 
for this harshness the woman's instinct was still too 
strong ; she saw, through the rough words, the love of 
Christ, she felt His longing to relieve her through the 
veil which seemed to hide it ; her own wild motherhood 
and its passion joined to deepen the perseverance which 
would not relax till she had forced from Christ release 
for her child. And then, when humility was added to 
faith, and faith to the beauty of maternal love, and that 
exquisite touch of nature came from her lips, in which 
the seeming abjectness is glorified by the love which 
prompted it — * Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from the master's table' — Christ 
could do no more : ravished with joy, thrilled mth the 
vision of such beauty in human nature. He cried out, 
with an outburst of delight, ^ woman, great is thy 
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faith I ' We can fancy His whole face lit with enthu- 
siasm — ^the inward light of joy, now that the self- 
imposed restraint was removed, rushing in waves of 
pleasure over His whole expression— * Woman, take any- 
thing from Me thou wilt. All I can give is yours.' 

This was one of those moments of intense and rare 
joy which came to Christ when in contact with human 
nature and which, when they came, must have trans- 
figured Him. Those who looked on Him then must 
have seen His face as it had been the face of an angel. 
A moment, too, of some surprise, for was not the woman 
a heathen P Was it natural that she should have more 
trust in Him than those of His own people to whom 
God had spoken for centuries, and from whom, He the 
voice of God, had as yet won so little faith? Yes, there 
must have been some such surprise as that which He 
felt when He turned on the disciples after the cen- 
turion's speech and said, * I have not found so great 
faith — no, not in Israel.' But greater than the surprise 
wus the joy. It was the unselfish joy of a pure heart 
in goodness ; the deepest, loveliest joy there is. We 
seldom have it in any perfection, for our sense of 
sin dashes our delight in goodness with the sense of 
sorrow ; but we have felt it sometimes, in hours when, 
taken beyond self by some pure emotion which we have 
successfully put into noble action, we come into contact 
with something nobler far than our own act. Exalted 
by our own state, we are able to pass beyond it still 
higher into that perfect delight in goodness which 
knows neither envy nor even emulation, which only 
knows the vital glory of the highest life. Tor this is 
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the eternal life of God — intense abounding joy in the 
eternal contemplation of goodness. The joy which 
transfigured Christ, when His cry, * woman, great 
is thy faith ! ' came rushing to His lips, was the image 
of the everlasting joy of God in goodness, the joy 
which we should spend our lives in trying to give to 
our Father. 

But Christ as He said these words had another 
cause of joy. For He saw behind this woman's faith 
the contradiction of His own words, * I am not sent 
save unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.' He 
saw in her one of the first-fruits of that mighty army 
of faithful hearts which He was to gather out of the 
Gentile world. He saw in the simple, childlike, im- 
passioned trust of the woman, the same simple reception . 
of the story of love by the uncultivated thousands in 
all lands whither the Gospel should bring its tender 
tale of healing and of life. He saw that the Gentiles 
should come to His light and kings to the brightness of 
His rising. Far, far away from Himself and His sorrow- 
ful life, He was swept into the future, and through love 
of the race placed in communion with the whole race. 
The cross seemed nothing to Him then, its shame was 
despised, its pain and loneliness eclipsed in joy. 0, 
how wonderful ! How little the poor woman knew what 
she had done ! So often do the simplest, most ignorant, 
and poorest bless the lives of the great I 

Such may be something of our joy if we will. We 
may be lonely in life, much sorrow may fall to our 
lot, our days be crowded with anxiety ; but we can never 
be quite overcome by life, if we can with Christ's 
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tmsty look forward to the regeneration of the race, and 
throw oorselves into the joys and sorrows of its battle. 
For there onr isolation perishes, and we find our- 
selves partakers of a commnnion which consoles and 
cheers. Onr loneliness is peopled with forms which 
our love and piety, our reverence and faith in men, 
have made living in our hearts ; a crowd of sympathies 
make our life tender and beautiful. Our heart thrills 
to every hope and every movement of mankind ; its 
chambers are musical with the laughter, and their air 
made tender with the sorrows, which soothe and bless 
mankind. Its walls are hung with the storied pic- 
tures of the fortunes of humanity. The guests we have 
are the ideas and the hopes, the aspirations and the 
dreams which impel and brighten man. And as we 
thrill with these things, we forget our own little pain 
and go on our way with some triumph, keeping 
step to the music of the march of the world. And 
when, like Christ, we light upon some vivid form of 
goodness where we least expected it, and see faith, or 
love, or bright hope, rise out of some dark comer of 
the world, then all our life in man intensifies ; we look 
forward with prophetic hope ; we rejoice as He rejoiced 
then, with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

So far for the explanation of this difficult story. It 
seemed worth while trying to see into its secret, not only 
on account of the ' still, sad music of humanity ' in it, 
but on account of the insight it gives us into a special 
aspect of Christ^s character. But there are two spiritual 
lessons also hidden beneath its surface, and in touching 
on these I shall conclude. 
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It illustrates the way in which God often deals with 
men, and it illustrates the faithful way in which men 
should accept that dealing. 

There are some who need kindness to make them 
lore and trust God, and God is kind and makes life 
smooth for such. But there are others whom persistent 
kindness would weaken, whose character needs sharp 
treatment and development. And, in truth, all of us 
need at times this kind of treatment. The cross must 
fall upon our shoulders, all the more if the education of 
joy has been ours in youth, else we cannot, or very few 
of us can, become mature. When trial comes to us, 
whom long prosperity has made indifferent or assum- 
ing, and we are so keenly touched as to feel the centre 
of our life tremble, God often makes no answer to our 
cry of distress. The heavens are brass to our prayers, 
and it is very bitter to pray and to be answered never a 
word ; no help, no comfort, no light, no strength. It 
seems strangely cruel: but for the first time we are 
wholly thrown upon ourselves, forced to ask. What am 
I worth, what is my life and what is it for, what powers 
do I possess and how have I used them P What does 
God mean to me, and what have I to do with Him P 
And such questions are the root of all effort, the root of 
all Christian life ; and in asking them, and passionately 
seeking their answer, we become men and women and 
put away childish things. We cannot rest till we find 
a reply ; and for the first time, perhaps, our whole life 
becomes a strong persistent prayer — rather, an impetuous 
cry. God must and shall hear us, and reply. And a 
reply does come. But it is often this : ^ I am not sent, 
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saye onto tlie losb sheep of the Hoose of IsraeL I have 
nothing to do with you, nor you with Me.* That is, we 
fall into doubt of God's having any care for ns ; we think 
we are outside of His love, outside of the religious circle 
where His special sheep are folded; dogs who have 
nothing to do with the sheep, for whom Christianity 
is unsuited, to whom God and His Fatherhood mean 
nothing. We hear, as it were, the voice of God saying 
to us, ^ It is not meet to take the children's bread and to 
cast it to dogs,' and we are indignant or overwhelmed 
with His seeming contempt. For a time we often fly 
into wrongdoing or infidelity, or a giving up of the 
whole matter. 

But if we are true-hearted, that temper does not 
last, and either here or elsewhere God will not let it 
last. We cannot rest in that condition ; it is a state 
which itself urges us to practical work ; it strings the 
bow of our energies, it keeps us living — and living 
towards higher things. * If there is no heaven for us,* 
we say, 'let us make our earth as true and good as 
possible.' And in doing that we make another step 
forward — ^we learn what doing and working mean ; we 
learn not to surrender life, even in hopelessness ; and 
though we do not pray by name to God, our life is 
constantly on the watch, our heart awake, our soul knit 
in resolution, and our wUl concentrated towards an 
ideal ; and that in itself is prayer and perseverance — 
the prayer and the perseverance of faith which does not 
call itself faith, but which is infinitely more intense 
in reality than that sleepy trust in God which, be- 
lieving that all is right, goes drawling through an 
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inactive life, without an ideal, without a noble sadness, 
without a burning desire to live and know we live. 

One day the ideal is revealed — the desire attained^ 
the sadness turned to joy. It is when humility is added 
to this hidden faith. It is when, softened in heart, we look 
round and say — out of a heart full of love to others — 
* I may never have comfort in believing, I may always be 
in difficulty, I may remain outside the fold — but I will 
not envy those who are more blessed than I; and 
though I may never sit at my Father's table and eat 
the children's bread, yet I know He is my Father still. 
The crumbs let fall by others He allots to me, and I 
take them with a thankful heart. I need my God, and 
the little His wisdom gives me ; with that I shaU be 
content ; only let me feel that it is He who gives it; yes, 
ilmi I vnll believe.' 

Strange, then, will be your joy ; strange, the exult- 
ing rush of your heart into full communion with Grod ; 
strange, the delight of hearing, after long warfare, long 
desire, long sadness of an unquiet heart, that word in 
your soul which tells you that everything you ask is 
yours. * child, great is thy faith ! be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt' 
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' The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart/ 

EoMAirs X. 8. 



These words were spoken to men who were speculating 
on mysterious subjects, and they touch, of course with 
necessary change, one of the troubles of this time. 
Tor many of us are wearying ourselves with endless 
speculation on the loftier subjects of thought in 
religion. It is not vnrong — nay, it is right, if such 
is our nature, to speculate on these high matters ; but 
if we do nothing else, then we injure our religious life, 
and lose the use of lofty speculation. Pride or despair 
follow, but chiefly exhaustion of the spiritual faculty, 
and oftentimes its death. 

How we can retain the pursuit of high mysteries 
and truth, and not lose ourselves in them or be cast 
away in their despair, is my subject this morning. 

I can best explain what I mean through an analogy 
between natural scenery and our pleasure in it, and 
spiritual life and our pleasure in it. There is a ten- 
dency in some persons, which is part of the general 
current of present thought and feeling, to enjoy vast 
scenery only, and to care for the study of vast spiritual 
questions only, so that we reckon ordinary scenery as 
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uninteresting, and common Christian life as dull. The 
immense subjects of Grod and immortality, and evil, 
and man's origin, freewill and destiny — these and 
others are the Alpine region of the spiritual life. We 
wander among them as we wander among the Alps 
for the first time, amazed, enthralled, delighted, over- 
whelmed, depressed. All the spiritual being is kept 
on the stretch ; we have neither repose nor quiet, we 
only feel excitement. 

Whether in life with nature or in spiritual life, 
exhaustion and its results follow on such a straining of 
our powers. * If we give the imagination,' and I quote 
what a great authority has said with regard to the 
enjoyment of natural scenery — ^ too many objects at a 
time, or very grand ones for a long time together, it 
fails under the effort, becomes jaded, exactly as the 
limbs do under bodily fatigue, and incapable of answer- 
ing any further appeal till it has had rest. And this 
is the real nature of the weariness so often felt in 
travelling from seeing too much. It is not that the 
monotony and number of the beautiful things have 
made them valueless, but that the imaginative power 
has been overtaxed ; and instead of letting it rest, the 
traveller, wondering to find himself dull and incapable 
of admiration, seeks for something more admirable, 
excites, and torments, and drags the poor fainting 
imagination up by the shoulders. Look at this, and 
look at that, and this more wonderful still— until the 
imaginative faculty faints utterly away, beyond all 
further torment or pleasure, dead for many a day to 
come. 
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Almost in every way, that is analogous to the 
exhaustion of the spiritual faculty when it is wholly 
giren to the mightier questions of religion. We are 
ravished at first by their grandeur and their solemn 
beauty, and neglect the wayside beauty of the Christian 
life. But after a few years at most, the mystic glory 
dies away. These things are too much for us. We are 
bewildered by the multitude of questions which one 
after another, like a .thousand paths from one centre, 
open out from each of the great problems. Who can 
count the dust of thoughts which fly around the 
question of immortality P 

We try to seize them by imaginative feeling, 
supported by faith, but after a time, feeling faints with 
its own strain ; we try to reach them by the intellect, 
urged by spiritual desire, but the intellect recoils, 
baffled by the infinite. We struggle on, but a growing 
hopelessness is in our hearts. At first we refuse to see 
this hopelessness, but conscious of it in unguarded 
moments, we dread to think that we are falling away 
from the religious life, and in the dread, lash the 
spiritual faculty to its work. It rises like a jaded 
animal, to a supreme effort, and for a time of strained 
excitement, keeps up the swift race of early life, but it 
is the energy that drops dead in a moment, like the 
stag whose heart broke by Hartleap Well. One day 
aU power of this kind of religious thought vanishes as 
if we had never had it, and we cast ourselves down on 
the road of life in despair. Once and again, even then, 
we shake off our sorrow and look up, hoping that new 
light may come, and with it new life. But there they 
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are — ^the unpitying eternal summits! They will not 
change their inscmtableness for all our grief^ nor relax 
their unapproachable serenity. 

Then follows the last result of all our one-sided 
eflfort. The spiritual faculty dies for many a year to 
come. It has died of the anger of the heart which we 
now feel against God for having placed the impossible, 
we think, before us, and now — in denial or contempt of 
all we once loved — ^we take refuge in the region of the 
understanding, where results are attainable and secure. 
Or it has died, when half regretting the enjoyment that 
once was ours, we turn to the enjoyments that we still 
can have, and in the pleasures of the senses or the 
appetites, lose the infinite desires and the sublimer 
hopes of man. There are few of us who have not seen 
or experienced these things. 

What is the remedy ? Listen to the same authority 
I have quoted, when he gives the cure for the exhaus- 
tion of the imaginative faculty. 

* Whereas, if the imagination had only been laid 
down on the grass, among simple things, and left quiet 
for a little while, it would have come to itself gradu- 
ally, recovered its strength and colour, and soon been 
fit for work again. So that whenever the imagination 
is tired, it is necessary to find for it something not 
more admirable, but less admirable, such as in that weak 
state it can deal with ; then give it peace, and it will 
recover.' 

That lesson which, when once learnt, prevents for 
ever weariness in great scenery may be directly trans- 
ferred to the life of the spirit. Turn, when the exhaus- 
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tion I have sketched threatens to tire, and then to kill 
the spiritual &«ultj, to the simple Christian charities 
and tenderness of daily self-sacrifice, to the unassuming 
sanctities of those common duties which Christ urged 
us to do because Grod Himself did them and loved to do 
them. In making our home happy by filling it with 
the spirit of gentle love, in musing on the life of our 
children and seeing God in it, in watching for and re- 
joicing in the heavenly touches of divine things which 
meet us in the common converse of life — in the quiet 
answer, the genial smile, the patience, zeal, industry, 
cheerfulness, truthfulness, courtesy and purity which 
God asks of us as we pass on our hourly way — in doing 
and watching and loving these things, we shall not be 
wearied. 

They make no violent strain on the imagination 
or the intellect, or the spirit. They do not ask us 
whether we believe this or that doctrine, or involve us in 
the storm of life's problems. They are not impossible or 
inaccessible to any one. Their world lies all around us 
— ^in the ordinary relations of man to man, of man to 
animals, of man to nature, and a mighty God is in 
them that grows not old. They only need an attentive 
heart to find them out, and a loving heart to do them, 
and they will give you rest. They will put you in 
possession of the promise — * Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest to 
your souls.' 

And in these things and the faithful doing of them 
we shall perhaps learn more of God and immortality, 
and solve the great problems more nearly, than by end- 
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less, speculation. At least, we shall have got the true 
starting point for speculation, the home to which we 
can return when we are tired, and where we know that 
we are right and doing right. Do then as you would 
do, when wearied by too grand a scenery. Eefresh 
your heart with the simpler things of the Christian 
life : then you will be able to return to the discovery 
of the greater questions with renewed eagerness and 
with the old enjoyment. 

Almost in every point this analogy is supported by 
Christ's thinking and teachiag. He dwelt when He 
pleased in the loftiest region of truths. You do not 
think He was only once transfigured by passionate 
spiritual feeling ! To His eyes things too deep not to 
be obscure to us were clear. Words fell from Him the 
infinite depth of whose thought we have not fathomed 
yet. And yet, dwelling in this inner light and breathing 
always the air of the sublimest heights, we find His 
work and His teaching revolving always around the 
simple things of life. In them He found His peace ; in 
making a religion of common life fit for the use of the 
humblest and of the poor in spirit. In healing the sick 
and comfortiug the sorrow-stricken; in taking away the 
burden of sin ; in moving through the ordinary life of 
men — in the boat, in the field, in the craftsman's shop, 
in the quiet village. He found for men the way to God, 
the certainties of immortal life, the best repose of 
heart. In the homelier scenery of earth He found the 
best illustrations of the infinite truths of Heaven : in 
the rain which fell and the fiowers that adorned them- 
selves, in the fiying-birds and the growing seed, in the 
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ways of tlie sheep and the foldings of the vine branch. 
In these things, simple human and natural things, he 
chose to reveal the infinite God and His relation to us. 
To understand them and their stories, to understand the 
relations of man to man, and man to nature and its life, 
was to understand the relation of the Everlasting 
Father to His children. The word is very nigh thee, 
even in thy heart. 

But we shall lose, we say, in this humbler life, the 
beauty and sublimity which in pursuing high things we 
found in youth, and we cannot do without beauty, nor 
aspire without sublimity. We feel like the traveller 
who, accustomed to the majesty of the mountains and 
their fertility of beauty, cannot help feeling want of 
interest, even contempt, for the tamer scenery of the 
earth. That objection illustrates another danger of 
the life which gives itself wholly to lofty speculation. 
It comes to be unable to see the loveliness and the 
majesty of simple Christian feeling, thought, and act. 
It is a pitiable life, if we have no sense of beauty in 
quiet scenery : it is still more pitiable if we have no 
sense of charm and welfare, except in those rare hours 
when, in passionate pursuit of the highest truths, we 
are caught up into the third Heaven and hear imspeak- 
able words. 

The true, the open heart, the attentive eye and the 
balanced nature, find beauty in common scenery, and 
common life, and it is this beauty which charms us 
longest and rests us most, alike in scenery and life. 
It was my fortune to pass once in a single journey from 
a mountain county in Scotland to the scenery of th<^ 
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lowlands. I came to my place of rest as evening began 
to fall. All the mountain energy was gone. God had 
spoken comfortably to the earth. Every valley was 
exalted, and every mountain and hill brought low ; the 
crooked was made straight, and the rough places plain. 
Earth was very glad of the peace in her breast and of 
the quiet life without. What I give here, she seemed 
to say, is good for the service of men : not the flash of 
the cataract, or the peak above the whirling cloud 
which may kindle a poet's heart, but the old simple 
blessings that even the poet needs : grass, and the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 5 grass for 
cattle, and herb for the service of men. That was the 
land, outspread in evening peace. A great river swept 
through it in plenteous curves, beside deep meadows 
filled with cattle ; and farms, and orchards, and church 
towers. All the colour was low and sober, but what 
there was was lovely; faint green around the river, 
a vapour of delicate blue that wavered and slept over 
the farmland and the copse, and where the sun set, 
most silvery radiance underneath the cloud. Only in one 
place there was passion. On the far horizon the edge 
of a low moorland went along from east to west, not 
fierce or rude in outline like the mountains, but in a 
long waving line full of soft and infinite curves. There, 
as if the moor had to remember that it belonged to the 
mountains by birth, there the colour deepened and there 
the sky was wild. The ridge was dark from end to 
end ; not dark without colour, but dusk, deep purple, 
with a shimmer of light in it, and above it, the space 
of sky, between it and the stooping clouds, was all 
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vapour of gold, infinitely deep, deep as the depths of 
Paradise, into which one might plunge and dive and 
never find an end. 

It was amid the quiet beauty of the land, amid the 
service of the earth ; amid the sober, lowlit, plenteous 
landscape — ^the one touch of the secret beauty whose 
sight awakes unquenchable desire. 

It is precisely the same in the Christian life. We 
look for beauty of act and feeling too much in the 
splendid sacrifices and victories of more than ordinary 
life, in the lives of men at whom the world stands at 
gaze. But when the Saviour came, He did not strive 
or cry, nor was His voice heard in the streets. Silence 
marked the progress of the Word of God. There were 
no extraordinary sacrifices in His life, till the very last, 
and that came about naturally and was hidden from 
the great world. Nothing could be quieter, more sober 
in colour than the whole scenery of His life. And yet 
what loveliness of word and deed ! How deep the im- 
pression of a divine charm that steals into the heart 
and heals the soul with quiet, hallowed pleasure. 
What loud-sounding words have ever equalled the 
beauty of these : * Come unto me all that travail and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ' ? What act 
of any high speculator on things divine has touched 
the sublimity of that act and word when Jesus took a 
child and set him among the Pharisees? who has 
pierced into the infinite more deeply than when He 
said in all simplicity, *My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work ' ? 

The stormy life of Elijah, the agonised life of St. 
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Paul, struggling continually with the higher questiona 
of feeling, passed in an Alpine realm of thought. 
Both have their lofty beauty, but they do not win us to 
their side, or breathe peace into the heart, as the 
ineffable beauty of the simple daily love of Christ. Nor, 
strange to say, are they so sublime. As we understand 
Christ better, we see that His quietude was grander 
than the passionate struggle of the others, that His 
still obedience places Him, as nothing else does, in 
imion with the sublimity of God; that His simplicity is 
the result of infinite wisdom at home and conversant 
with the deep roots of things. Lowland life, but always 
on its horizon, infinite Paradise. 

It is a great lesson for us. We shall find the most 
enduring beauty and sublimity not in the mountainous 
region of Christian speculation, haunted by the thunder- 
storms of spiritual doubt and pain, but in sailing on 
the slowly flowing river of a life of daily love, among 
the low-lying meadows of that humility that thinks all 
others worthier than itself, beside his life who does 
his daily work without a pause, without wondering 
how well or how ill he does it, like the cottage farm 
among the orchards. And with that life, there will be 
revelation also — quiet days, when the still beauty of G-od 
will descend like the low colour of the sunset, and fill 
the heart with mystic peace and long-lived joy: and 
when out of the far and steady aspiration wrought by 
doing always the right and loving thing, magnificence 
will come, and we shall look below the clouds of life 
straight into the infinite, and in the light know the 
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truths which speculation only toils all its life in vain to 
find. 

That is then the remedy, and a remedy which does 
not, as I have tried to prove, destroy or lessen our sense 
of that which is beautiful or sublime in the spiritual 
life, but rather adds to it — the remedy for the exhaus- 
tion of the spiritual faculty which is so common an 
occurrence in our modern life. We ought not to give up 
the longing to pierce the unknown, nor altogether sur- 
render the life among the mountains, for that also is in 
our nature, and we must not quench our natural powers. 
The simpler life when it is always uninspired by infinite 
thoughts that awaken passion and aspiration, might 
come to weary us as much as the greater glory. It is 
well when we have been a long time in our nest on 
the dewy ground of gentle human love, to soar, singing 
and aspiring, into the skies, and live for a little in a 
^ privacy of glorious light ; ' but the greater part of life 
should bring God down to the common earth. Tes, we 
should turn, when we are wearied with the vast scenery 
of the great questions of God and man, to contemplate 
and to fulfil the calmer beauty of a life of quiet faith and 
homely duty. The colours will not be so dazzling, but 
the ' enjoyment of them will last. The scenery of a 
lowly walk, as through a country lane, with God, will 
not startle or ravish us with pleasure, but the sweet- 
ness of it will sink deep: the birds will sing in the 
branches as we pass, and the flowers will give us no 
trouble, and there will neither be danger nor torment, 
save what He sends to prove us year by year. We shall 
have hope, not ecstatic, but growing into assurance. 
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And in such a life, most tenderly, most purely dawns 
the peace which passeth understanding. 

That will be our mingled life, and we shall be 
infinitely happy in it. The mountains are ours then, 
and the plains. There is no jaded feeling, no exhaus- 
tion. In ceaseless interchange of peaceful and sublime 
delight our life will be complete. And we shall hear 
two things from Christ; each said to us, one to 
each part of our two-fold nature and two-fold life: 
* SuflFer this little child to come unto me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven ' — ^that is one. * Blessed art 
thou. Flesh and blood hath not revealed to thee this 
truth, but my Father which art in Heaven ' — that is 
the other. 
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[June 13, 1879.] 

UNSELFISH IMMORTALITY. 

* By faith A'bel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testi- 
fying of his gifts : and by it he being dead yet speaketh.'r— Hxbbbwb 
xi.4. 

Befobe the Christian doctrine of Immortality was serit 
to revolutionise thought and act, the motive of a noble 
life was to live, not only for the present, but for the 
future good of man. Men felt that their words and 
deeds would live in those that came after them, and 
fill their friends, their country, and the world. They 
wrought to be remembered, and to make their remem- 
brance useful and creative. But when Christ revealed 
his doctrine of immortal life, and men believed it, 
that revelation (putting aside the vast good that fol- 
lowed on its acceptance) acted — since it is the weakness 
of men to run into extremes — on the previous motive 
and all but destroyed it. It dwarfed the present life, 
it tended to fix men's thoughts more on their own per- 
sonal fate hereafter than on the interests of other men. 
It made religion forget too much the future of the 
world, and all we may do for it, in contemplation of 
the endless future of those who should be saved or lost. 
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And, more or less, these are evils wlich at times influence 
those who believe in the Christian immortality. 

There has always been a reaction against the doc- 
trine, and especially now, on the very ground of these 
extremes. It is said that it takes men away from prac- 
tical life in the present, and fixes their best thoughts on 
a vague hope ; that in itself it is selfish, and rests on 
selfish desires ; that it makes us forget that we should 
live for mankind — live so as to abide for good in future 
lives. The objections are often true. Only those who 
make them run into their own extreme, and deny im- 
mortality, and fancy all these evils belong to faith in it. 
They do not belong to it. Believed justly, the truth of 
immortality increases the practical powers of life ; its 
hope is not selfish ; and it doubles our impulse to live 
for others. But on these I do not dwell ; I want to 
go back for a little to the old idea, and bring its power 
into the Christian hope. 

It seems to me that we Christians not only need, in 
this day, to teach and believe in an unselfish immorta- 
lity — that is, one that dwells less on personal and more 
on universal interests in the life to come; but also to 
dwell far more than we have done on the old Pagan 
thought of our living so as to live in the lives of those 
that follow us, for the increase of their good and know- 
ledge and love. When we have wrought this thought 
into our minds, realised its motives, done its duties and 
lived its life, we shall then be in a fit state to believe in 
our personal immortality without the chance of being 
made more selfish by it, or less human ; and we shall 
be able to keep the doctrine itself freed from the evils 
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whicli have caused it to be challenged. Christ intended 
his doctrine to fill up what was wanting in the high 
Pagan thought, not to destroy that thought. We have 
almost destroyed it by neglect. Therefore, that old con- 
ception is my subject to-day, not immortality. I have 
called it Pagan, but it is as much Christian as Pagan, 
for it is rooted in human nature ; and in the book of 
the Christian we find it again and again expressed. 
Here are two instances of it: 'He being dead yet 
speaketh; ' and * Their works do follow them.' 

The last time I heard those words spoken was in a 
northern churchyard. I was standing under the yew 
that shadows Wordsworth's grave. A soft wind, like 
a voice, went through the tree, and it seemed the birds 
that lived near the grave were all tame. A robin and a 
thrush stood within reach of my hand on the low stone 
wall ; and I thought they must have known their friend 
slept there, and that none would dare to harm them 
where he lay. Wild flowers raised their heads and 
stretched their arms over the edge of the stone that 
held his name, and the lichen laid its fantastic fretwork 
on it ; each gave their tiny tribute to one who loved 
them. I could hear the ripple of the clear water of the 
Eotha, as it ran round the base of the churchyard wall, 
always singing its hymn of quiet joy, and always, I 
thought, with remembrance in its music of its com- 
panion who had sung of it and loved it so dearly. 
There was nothing which did not seem to think of him, 
and the very stillness of the summer afternoon, that 
only the song of the birds and the sound of the water 
entered, sounds that made the stillness thoughtful, was 
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like tlie spirit of his quiet verse. Then in the silence 
my brother turned to me for a moment and said, ^ His 
works do follow him/ 

It was the secret of our walk that afternoon. There 
was not a shade on Grasmere Lake as we rowed across 
it, nor a silent glade in the woods of Eydal, nor a way- 
side nook among the ferns, nor a slumbering cloud in 
the sky, nor yet the solitary hollow high on the hills 
that we reached at la«t^ which did not bring back 
something Wordsworth had said, which we did not 
understand the better for his words. Being dead, he 
yet spoke. 

And when we watched at last from the hill top the 
sun die— and it seemed as if the poet died with it— our 
thought took greater substance, for it was only when the 
sun died that the sunset grew divine. Its lingering 
light peopled the sky with dreams and thoughts of the 
great Spirit that moves in the world, and troubles the 
waters of men's imagination. See, I said — sun and 
poet go together ; being dead, they yet speak. Then 
turning homeward, as we faced the east, right over 
Helmcrag, like a queen, stepped the stately moon, 
dreaming as she came into the halls of heaven, and it 
seemed as if she also came to pour her light, like love, 
on the places where he had watched her and the grave 
where he slept. His works do follow him, we thought 
again. He sets in the sun and rises in the moon. Day 
and night are his, and human hearts. 

It is so that every great man speaks to men. Dead, 
they live; buried, they rise again. And they speak 
with more power after death than during life, for 
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jealousy and envy no longer dog their footsteps, and 
their faults are seen as God sees them, through the 
veil of charity which justice weaves ; and their good is 
disentangled from their evil and set in clear light, be- 
cause so wise and true is the heart of mankind, in spite 
of all its wrong and folly, that in its memory it is the 
good and not the evil that survives. 

Thus purified by the after-thought of men, the 
voices of the great thinkers come to us ; they enter our 
home, speak to us when we wake, and in dreams when 
we sleep. In the silence of our study we hear them, 
even in our daily business. They reprove, awaken, exalt, 
and kindle our soul. In temptation they strengthen 
us, in sorrow they comfort, in joy they enhance the 
joy. They give expression to the heart that cannot 
speak; they put into form the thoughts we cannot 
clothe ; they idealise our home life by showing us its 
beauty; they throw, as we read, new light on our 
business, they suggest new methods for our work. They 
follow us in our journeys. The ways and buildings 
of every city are filled with them; the stones of 
Jerusalem, Florence, and Athens speak with the very 
tones of David, Dante, and Pericles ; we hear as we 
walk the streets the voices of the thinkers, and the 
lawgivers, and the warriors, and the poets, who made 
the people and built the city. They add their life to 
Nature's life. Through the fields and hills the poets 
keep us company. The air we breathe is fall of their 
fine thoughts, and the music of their verse fiows with 
it. The sea waves repeat their songs ; the mountain 
echoes bring them to our ears ; no place is too lonely. 
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no silence too deep, for these beloved companions. 
* There is neither speech nor language, but their voices 
are heard among them ; their sound is gone out into 
all lands, and their words to the end of the world.' 
Nor does their power cease there. Nations are moved 
by them. Their words, spoken by great men at a great 
crisis, kindle a whole people, and make them repent of 
sin, or alter a policy, or rush into a noble effort. There 
are instances where one sentence has led a revolution, 
or changed a world. Oh, mighty is the strength of the 
dead. * Deep in the general heart of man their power 
survives.' This is the human enduringness of those 
who nobly think and do, and it passes through all the 
future and fills it. While men think and love, these 
things cannot die. 

Again, as we look back into time, the sense of the 
immortaHty of thought is doubled. For we can bind 
great men up, not only with the future, but with the 
past. How did they win half their power? By being 
themselves touched and moved by those who had been 
before them, by listening to the voices of the dead ! 
They have given to us, but they themselves received, 
and the works and words of centuries of men went to 
kindle and increase their power. Every man who is of 
the great temper of genius is as the focus of a lens, 
receiving and concentrating in himself all the rays of 
thought and feeling which stream from the distant past 
of mankind, and sending forth from himself the same 
rays with his own light added to them to radiate over 
an infinite future. He is at one with all the great 
apirits of the past, and at one with all the listening 
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spirits of the future. Therefore, we conceive through 
him more fully the eternity of thought and feeling in 
mankind. We know that there is a family that never 
dies. Each member of it belongs to all the past ; each 
member of it fills the future with his works that follow 
him, with the words that, dead, he yet speaks to men. 

And as we go on thinking of the subject, it closes 
in a thought which brings us into union with the whole 
of mankind in a universal way. For this great family 
is of no separate nationality. It is not Eoman, or 
Grecian, or English, but of all nations and kindreds. 
The nature which it has, and from which it speaks, is 
the one human nature in its universal qualities and 
feelings which Eastern and Western, North and South, 
possess. This family makes and keeps all men one. 
The language it speaks is the universal language of 
human feeling and human thought. As it has no 
foreign tongue, so it is not ancient or modem, but of 
all time. Nor can difference of place make its members 
strangers. They are always at home with us, and with 
all, wherever there are men and women. We walk 
with Socrates from Athens to the plane tree near the 
Hissus, and it seems as if we were walking with our 
friend in the park. We listen to Job arraigning and 
challenging God, and we think we hear our own hearts 
speak in passionate trial. We find in a cave a bone 
carved with the reindeer's image, thousands of years 
ago,. in the dawn of man, and we sympathise with the 
desire to imitate and adorn which speaks from it to us. 
We listen to the wild, religious legend of an Arctic 
tribe, or to tha poetry of the Arab, and we know we 
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belong to the spirits that created them. And then, 
considering all the brotherhood of these voices, in which 
there are no divisions of time, or place, or language, or 
nations, there rises before us the majestic image of one 
great fellowship of human nature, in which a myriad 
myriad souls are held as one — the image of the unity of 
mankind. 

By the speech of the dead, by the succession of their 
works in us, this great thought is confirmed, extended, 
multiplied. 

This is the large view of the subject. But it sounds 
cold to us who have not to do with greatness, and it 
seems too far apart from our homely and little lives. 
It is not really so. The work and power of the greater 
men after they are dead is founded on the fact that their 
thoughts, feelings, and powers are the same in kind as 
ours, though greater in degree ; and since that is true, 
it follows that our influence, when we are dead, will 
live as theirs has done, only in a smaller circle, and 
with lesser power. When we think that all we do, 
say, and think, endures, lives again in our home and 
our society, and works like leaven when we are dead, 
even when our very memory has perished — who can 
say that the thought does not touch us nearly, fill our 
home life with motives, and our public life with impulse 
and energy? 

Our home and our society are to us what the world 
is to a great man— the sphere we may fill with work 
that cannot die. The statesman moulds a people into 
order and progress, partly by the force of character, 
partly by great measures. We are the statesmen of 
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our little world. Every day, mother and father stamp 
their character upon their children's lives, mould their 
manners, conscience, and their future by the measures 
by which they direct the household. 

The great poet puts the feelings of mankind into 
form and earns their gratitude. We should aU be poets 
one of another. Every day we can help a friend, a 
child, a brother, to realise their own thoughts, to un- 
derstand their feelings. Every day we can, by our- 
selves loving beauty, and expressing our love of it, 
awaken the love of beauty in others. Every day, by 
sympathy with all that we find of self-surrender, of love, 
of truth, of kindness, and naturalness in our home and 
our society, we can do the work of the poets who record 
what is beautiful in human nature, and make men love 
it, and do it. 

The great philosophers give truth to men, but that 
which more than all inspires us from them is the 
eagerness of their search for truth, and the rigid truth- 
fulness with which they made their search. Can you 
not follow and transmit that, at least ? Yes, you can 
live so as to drive into the soul of all who know you 
the sense that there is nothing so dear to you as truth, 
nothing which compares with its pursuit, and so hand 
on the torch, alit and glowing, to all who know you. 
You can in aU things make accuracy of knowledge, 
of expressioUj of method first in matters pertaining 
to knowledge, not by wearisome insistance, but by quiet 
example ; and this is to do the same work as that of the 
great thinkers in science on your tiny world. 

The evangeliser of a nation does spiritual work of 
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which all the world shares the good. But there is 
humbler work which we may do by simply loving God, 
and man for God's sake. Tour children's children may 
bless your life with God. The sermon of your devotion, 
your faith in God, the brightness of your hope, the 
daily lesson of your patient love, will be heard for many 
years still by many who never saw your face. They 
will understand from the tradition of your life how 
beautiful it is to find God, how dear to men are holiness, 
truth, and self-surrender. Your life will guard the 
faith of the household, long after you are dead, in hours 
of doubt and struggle. Heaven is no dream to the 
children and children's children of those whose lives 
have been heavenly ; and God's justice, love, and faith- 
fulness are not doubted by those who have seen them 
lived, in the records of whose family there have been 
saints. 

This is our work ; aud all of it, work like the states - 
man's, the poet's, the philosopher's, and the saint's, 
lasts after you, lives with tenfold power when you are 
dead, multiplies in the lives of those who have known 
you well. Oh, what manner of men should we be in 
life when we think of all that we shall do when we 
are dead ! How noble should be our action, how faith- 
ful our thought, how restrained and true our speech ! 
When we think of how many characters we shall form 
a part, how strongly should we build our own ! When 
we think of our immortality in men, how eagerly should 
we labour to be worthy of that immortality! Being 
dead, you will speak; what sort will be your speech? 
Your works will follow you ; ask yourselves what kind 
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of works ydll follow you. To die and know that men, 
when they think of you, will be gayer, truer, more 
loving, more pitiful, more God's children — ^that would 
make death's face look kind. To die and know that 
when men think of you, no inspiration will arise, but 
only the memory of gloom, or hatred, falsehood, or 
pitilessness — that makes death terrible. Be otherwise ; 
let your works follow you with inspiring power, speak 
from the grave to comfort, kindle, and redeem. 

And now I build up out of all I have said about 
great men and ourselves, three duties and their grounds 
by which we may better live in behalf of the future of 
mankind. 

The first is to take noble care of the works that are 
handed down to you and the voices that come to you 
from the silent world. We look too carelessly on that 
store and its riches. It is so large, and they are so 
various, that we treat them like things too common, 
and great books and great deeds become like wayside 
flowers, which men glance at and pass by. But we get 
no good of a thing till we study it, and honour it, and 
love it. The wealth of the past thought reveals itself, 
like the beauty of the daisy, to him who kneels down 
to see it. The spirit that learns nothing from the past 
is the spirit of the critic, vain and blind, envious and 
carping, searching for faults, not for beauty, irreverent 
in praise or blame. The spirit that gains and makes 
its own the wisdom and loveliness of times gone by is 
the spirit of the lover. He who has loved knows what 
that spirit is. To him who has not loved it is of no use 
to speak of it. He will not know till he has it. In 
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that spirit study great books, for their thought makes 
thought in you ; honour great deeds, for in the love of 
them is inspiration and kindling and high endeavours ; 
follow great lives, for in their pursuit good will grow 
and evil die in you. The past spreads a banquet before 
you: eat and be thankful. The eating will nourish 
your whole being; the thankfulness will help you to 
digest the food. And as you do this, the sense of the 
enduring life of human kind will grow on you; you 
will begin, through long inweaving of yourself with 
the past, to feel inwoven with an infinite future. And 
as everything you have been doing — the honour, the 
study, the love, the admiration, have (in their doing 
and feeling) exalted your nature, so this last result 
will exalt you stiU more, and make you worthy to 
speak when you are dead, to follow your works in men 
to come. 

Secondly, After we have long made this study, we 
cannot help observing that the enduring element in all 
the works and thoughts of bygone men is that which 
they have done and said with truth and simplicity, that 
is, in harmony with the universal nature of men and 
things. It is not eloquence alone, or subtlety of 
thought, or flashing fancy, or the philosophy which 
penetrates nature, but the telling of simple truth about 
men and their lives, their hearts and their hopes — ^told 
with justice and directness, with love, and piiy, and 
tenderness, and with the insight and power that these 
give— that endure while the world lasts, and live and 
move in men. There is nothing men like so well as to 
hear about themselves, but the things they hear must 
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be true and simple. If you wish your thoughts and 
work to live when you are dead— repress the merely 
fantastic in you; leave subtleties of thought and action 
aside ; love what is simple and loving, true and direct ; 
act and speak and write naturally, in obedience to 
truth of feeling and justice of thought : wait till you 
have got your thoughts clear before you speak, and 
your act seen on all sides in thought before you realise 
it ; and let speech and act be the absolutely true result 
of your own nature, so that all the world may under- 
stand it. Above all, love the common every-day feel- 
ings and life of men and women and children. Delight 
in the simple love, and endeavour, and endurance, and 
faith, and beauty that each day shows you in the lives 
of men, and find in these things not only what you may 
love, but what you may worship as the image of God, 
— ^and then I prophesy that death will not quench in 
night the work that you will do, nor the silence of 
the grave bury your voice. Your work and speech 
have been human ; you will endure in human hearts 
and be loved by them. 

Lastly, when we consider the universal communion 
of those who have done and thought nobly or beauti- 
fully, and how among this communion there is neither 
nation, nor time, nor place, nor language, but mankind 
is all and in aU — we become ourselves imiversal in 
thought and feeling. The barriers which hem in our 
view dissolve, and we cease to look at ourselves alone. 
It is not only our own nation, or its interests, our own 
time that engage our thoughts. We gaze now on the 
vast landscape of humanity with inspiring delight and 
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interest. From every point of it impulse, and know- 
ledge, and pleasures flow. We take them into ourselves, 
and more and more each day. Greece, Eome, and India, 
barbarian and Scythian, the ancient and the modem 
world, speak to us, and our whole being expands, 
dilates, and grows. We are citizens, not of England 
only, but of the polity of mankind ; we are brothers, 
not of our narrow society, but of the vast society which 
began with the first ray of love and intelligence on 
earth, which will endure as long as love and intel- 
ligence endure. It is so mighty a thought that it will 
make us great in heart, if not iu words and deeds. 
And at least in our feelings there will be an infinite 
element, and that element flowing through our life will 
give it an unconscious power — breadth to the intellect, 
wisdom to daily life and its common acts, depth and 
character to our feelings, till, though we have no genius 
and no talent, we yet shall be a power in our little 
world, and our lives live after us in the regardant 
memory and long affection* of those that shared our life. 
That is how we may live, and what we may do 
towards being alive for evermore in men. And then, 
when you have felt and done this, do you think you 
will be satisfied ? I think not. Thought in its passion 
for continuing itself, feeling in its ardent way of rush- 
ing forward, will conceive and feel a higher immortality 
than that which only lives in dying men. We shall 
think of aU thought as living for ever ; we shall feel 
of all feeling as loving as ever. We shall cease to 
believe that goodness and love and truth and beauty 
and genius die with the dissolution of the body. We 
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shall arise into the conception of an everlasting life for 
this vast and glorious race which has so wonderfolly 
thought and done and loved, and turn, believing, with 
outstretched arms and eager eyes, to Him who said, ^ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all 
live to Him.* 
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' Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun. — Ecolbsiabtes xi, 7, 

Ik OTir dark and chilly climate, it is pleasant to think 
of the warm and sunny land in which these words were 
written, and pleasanter to think that the writer had 
the heart to love the glow, and to rejoice in the bright- 
ness, of the sun. We cannot here know what it is to 
have its splendid presence with us hour by hour, to 
feel it pervading life with its daily joy, to be certaia of 
the beauty and colour and the sense of home which 
are the children of its light. But in a different way 
we sometimes realise it. I remember, some years ago, 
crossing the moor between Wensleydale and Swaledale. 
We had walked the whole way up in one of those wet 
mists which embrace the earth, and are like lead on the 
heart, and we walked in sombre silence. We could 
scarcely see the ground at our feet ; there was no colour 
in earth or air ; we were cold and homeless. But as we 
crested the hill and came out on the broad summit, a 

* The idea of this sermon was taken from an interesting book, which 
collected the remains of Mr. Samuel Greg, and was published under the 
title of A Zaymem's Legacy. 
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wind came from the north-west, soft and strong ; the 
mist fled before it, to our glorious joy ; in a moment we 
were bathed in light and heat, and in the blue and 
^cloudless heaven shone the noonday sun. 

No tongue can tell the change. It was transfigura- 
tion : it seemed as if a whole world were called into 
<5reation ; valleys below, and winding river, and wood- 
land on the slopes, and broad-shouldered hills beyond, 
ridge beyond ridge : and, near at hand, the heather 
land and the grassy spaces where the flowers lived, 
and among them delighted animals. And over all 
flew, and changed and glowed, like a thousand-fold 
being, the spirit of colour, so that each thing seemed 
to live a double life, its own, and the colour-spirit's life. 
And when the first joy was over, came the stealing, 
consoling glow, the sense of home and comfort, the 
welfare of life; and we sat down to rest and enjoy. 
Comfort and clearness and colour — ^these were ours. 
And these and the sight I have pictured illustrate what 
I am going to say to-day. 

It is just so we feel when we step out of the daily 
trouble and pushing of the world, out of the rush of 
selfish people, into a sunny household among sunshiny 
people. The mist clears away, the sky of life opens, 
we feel warm and happy, and joy knocks at our heart 
and asks to come in. The heads of the household spread 
love around them, the children like their lives, and 
when children like their lives, they make every one in 
the household feel their happiness. The servants are 
at home, and friends not foes of the family : they are 
part of it, part of its circle. There is a natural grace 
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and ease : a sense of refuge from disquiet in the house. 
It is so pleasant to be there, so gladsome, that we ask 
ourselves why it is? why there is so much difference 
between it and other places ? 

Well, one reason is that the sunlight of good 
temper shines in it. Good temper is the result of a well- 
ordered character, in which each quality is so tempered 
as to act well with the rest, and to minister to the 
rightful and easy activity of the whole. It may be 
born with a man in whom the elements are kindly 
mixed ; but for the most part it has to be won. And 
we can only win it by daily sacrifice of the impulsive, 
impertinent, and selfish demands of our different 
qualities, appetites, passions, to be first. Sometimes 
one, sometimes another, attempts to master and rule 
the others. Our business, watching over our own 
character, is to keep the invader in his place, on the 
ground, that, if he get the upper hand, he will not 
only spoil our nature by his despotism, but will, 
because he spoils it, make us a trouble and an injury 
to our home, our society, and mankind. If we work at 
this quietly and daily, we shall get our character into 
harmony, and the result of that is — good temper ; sun- 
light in heart and home. 

The opposite of it is, not only a bad temper, that 
is, when any one selfish passion tyrannises over the 
whole man, darkens the whole household, and propa- 
gates itself. Of that I do not speak, for it is plainly 
evil. It is a kind of madness, and often ends in 
morose or furious mania. It is hell itself to have such 
a heart, and it makes the household a hell. But the 
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opposite to a good temper is also the fretful and com- 
plaining temper — for which persons find many excuses, 
of which excuses ill-health, or fancied ill-health, is the 
worst. For ill-health is God's call on the man to win 
good temper, and he is bound to do it. If you wish 
then to win sunshine at home, stop the habit of com- 
plaint. 

There are those who can never pass by a fault with 
one strong word of blame, but go on reiterating blame, 
worrying the fault and those, who have made it as a cat 
worries a mouse, remembering it again and again long 
after it has occurred. 13iere are those who are always 
making little faults great, who make mistakes into sins, 
who never cover anything with charity, whose temper 
pours acid on small sores, and irritates them into 
enduring wounds. There are others who fret alone, 
whom no one can cheer, who brood over their wrongs, or 
over things that go wrong, till their face always lives in 
shadow, and who claim with infi.nite impertinence that 
they are unselfish because they .do not complain in 
words ; as if their selfishness was not more hopeless 
than that of the open complainer. The latter, at least, 
gets rid of his temper in words ; the other nurses it. 

There are others who are always forecasting evil, 
who allow small cares and troubles to overwhelm them 
with fear and hopelessness, and who drag life after them 
like an over-weighted cart ; as if the evil of the day were 
not sufficient to meet and overcome; as if there were no 
Heavenly Father who cared for them, and who wiU 
help them to have courage and presence of mind and 
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hope and trust, and to gain all the qualities which con- 
quer life, if they will only live a little as Christ lived. 

While these things last there is no sunshine in a 
house. You must conquer them, or live in darkness. 

2. And there is yet another thing which goes with 
good temper. It is, that freedom is given to each 
member of the house to grow and express their growth 
in acts and words ; freedom within the limits necessary 
for the pleasure and good of the rest. There is no 
harsh checking of pleasant gaiety, no rough cries when 
a frank opinion, or a quick thought is given utterance. 
Each child, each person, feels that they may speak 
openly, and that what they say will not only be listened 
to and answered, but that if it is good and intelligent, it 
will be enjoyed; till everyone feels that they are of 
some value, that their growth is watched, like a flower's, 
with pleasure, that they minister to the general glad- 
someness and sunshine of the house. 

Now the root of all this — the power of being able 
to keep a household from fretting and complaining and 
from violent tempers ; the power of being able to en- 
courage, nourish, and stimulate the freedom and growth 
of others — is gained from there having been built up 
in the minds of all in the house, as the first motive 
of life, the great Christian law — Christian because 
entirely human — ^ Think of others more than of your- 
self, and of others' happiness more than of your own 
unhappiness.' And of this law, the best definition to 
remember, is a word of St. Paul's : * In honour pre- 
ferring one another.' For we are bound not only to 
prefer one another, to put, in all matters of enjoyment 
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or interest or work, our sister, brother, husband or 
wife, before ourselves; not only to be ready to give 
away anything which may be pleasant for them — ^but 
also to prefer them * in honour.' That is, to try and 
find out what each in the household does best, and 
therefore enjoys most ; to find out in doing what things 
they will most shine and most delight others, and to 
help them towards these things; to arrange circum- 
stances, and make plans, that others than we may be 
the first in the things they do well ; to rejoice in another's 
shining ; to suppress ourselves in order that we may be 
able to make others appear in honour, and be better 
liked, reverenced, and loved by ourselves and all. This 
is true courtesy. It is its very flower; it is the essence 
of Christ's teaching set to music in daily life. It wiU 
bring out all the good in others ; it will bring out what 
is best in yourself; it will make your home like very 
heaven. And over it, warm, comforting, sweet sunlight 
will shine and brood and quicken and enchant; the 
sunshine of true, tender, gladsome, ready, helpful, 
sweet and simple human love, touched into purer light 
and tenderer warmth by the smile of the love of God. 

3. One thing more. If you would have sunlight in 
your home, see that you have work in it ; that you 
work yourself, and set others to work. Nothing makes 
moroseness and heavy-heartedness in a house so fast as 
idleness. The very children gloom and sulk if they 
are left with nothing to do. If all have their work, 
they have not only their own joy in creating thought, 
in making thought into form, in driving on something 
to completion, but they have the joy of ministering to 
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the movement of the whole house, when they feel that 
what they do is part of a living whole. That in itself 
is sunshine. See how the face lights up, how the step 
is quickened, how the ij^hole man or child is a different 
being from the weary, aimless, lifeless, complaining 
being who had no work ! It is all the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

The morning is bright with the knowledge of how 
much has to be done. The midday walk is looked 
forward to, the hour of rest or play is a true joy ; the 
evening hour, when all that has been done is talked 
over, is delightful ; and sleep, * sore labour's bath,* is only 
another piece of pleasant work. All eyes in that house- 
hold look forward, all its members are bright, all 
honour one another. Every day there is the light of 
something conquered in the eyes of those who work. 
Time, the grey shadow, takes substance, walks as a 
friend with those who work ; and he is a charming com- 
panion when we make him out of a ghost into a 
reality. In such a house, if there be also the good 
temper of love, sunshine never ceases. For in it the 
great law of humanity is obeyed, a law which is also 
God's law. For what said Christ : *My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.' Sunlight comes with work. 

And the same results that follow sunshine in Nature, 
follow its moral image in a home. In such a home 
as I have described, there is light; we see things as 
they are, and in their right relations. The right things 
to do for the advantage of the household and for its 
future appear, sometimes at once, always after discus- 
sion. When difficulties come, the way out of them is 
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seen in the bright light. Troubles do not grow larger 
than they are ; times of prosperity do not lure people 
into follies ; all events are seen justly. The characters 
of the children come out clearly, and what is best for 
them to do, and how it is best to train them. Every- 
one must know what I mean. Examples lie before us 
everywhere, only we do not always see that half our 
confusion and trouble and doubt as to the affairs of our 
family and household come simply out of this — that our 
own tempers, a^d the dark tempers we allow, have taken 
all light out of the house, so that we cannot see what 
life means, needs, and awaits. 

In such a house, too, there is colour. Varieiy of 
colour in a sunny landscape has its analogy in the 
variety of character which appears in a sunny house- 
hold. The smallest flower shines, and enjoys, and ex- 
pands in sunlight; the smallest child gives forth its 
special colour, and scent, and charm, and good in a 
home which is warm and bright with love. Both the 
light and the colour minister to the general pleasure, 
and partly create and partly enhance the genial warmth 
which broods in such a household. Each member of it 
feels what the traveller feels who rests by a brookside in 
a sunny field : a sense of well-being, of happy content, 
of glow, and peace. Everyone is nested in life ; all are 
cosy, to use a homely word ; and there is no blessing 
greater than this in our troubled life. And it comes of 
love, and courtesy, and goodness, and sacrifice, of 
watchful kindness, and patience, and obedient trust, of 
sweet temper, and of the sense of God's kindness, of 
His Fatherhood and friendship with us. 

p 2 
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This is the picture, and these the causes of a sunny 
home. Truly its light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold its sun. And to close all, 
since everyone there likes to live and enjoy, since every- 
one loves and is happy — ^there is a pretty gaiety, a 
tender play of laughter and humour, a pleasant inter- 
change of light, and colour, and warmth, in words and 
mirth, which make the brightness perfect, and is as 
much the work of the sunlight in the house, as the 
delightful gaiety of nature is the doing of the sun. 

It is a fair human landscape on which we look. 
Nor is it apart from Him who is the Father of all sun- 
shine. The light that lights it is the same light that 
enlightens the life of God — the light and warmth of 
love ; the colour that adorns it is the same colour that, 
flowing from the changeful activity of the infinite 
modes of God's love, makes His life for ever beautiful ; 
the joy that fills it is the same sunny rapture which 
attends His ceaseless and contented creation, which 
follows on His eternal working, which, rising in 
immeasurable thought, passes with boundless pleasure 
into immeasurable form and act, and makes in its end- 
less evolution the worlds of matter,' thought, and spirit, 
of nature, men, and angels. We may not see Him face 
to &ce, but His life is unbroken sunlight, and where 
He is, is sunlight. His sunlight is love and work, 
and if we would abide with Him, we must love and we 
must work. 

And now, still dwelling on the same subject, and in 
order to illustrate it further, I pass for a short time 
from the outward home to the inward heart, from the life 
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of the household to the life a man hides in his own 
soul. 

There are times in life that much resemble the 
picture I made at the beginning. Times when, having 
long walked in mist and darkness, blind and dumb in a 
colourless world, with the rain of misery streaming on 
our heart, and the hail of our own thoughts lashing us, 
as the wicked weather beat on the old king in the 
play; when the tempest in our mind 

Did from the sense take all feeling else 
But what beat there — 

at last, at last, to our unspeakable joy, the mist uproUs 
and flies before the wind ; the rain ceases, our thoughts 
no longer drive on us so pitilessly, and the sun breaks 
forth. In a week, in a day, sometimes in an hour, God 
alone knows how, we are suddenly flooded with light 
again. Life begins once more to be at peace. Joy 
returns, we look around and all things smile in the 
eyes of hope, * Truly that light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is to behold the sun.' It is the state God 
wishes us to be in. It is not always in our power, for 
we must suffer sometimes for the sake of others. But 
a great deal of it is always in our power if we choose 
to foDow God's laws. We know very well, when we 
have got out of the sunshine, that nine times out of 
ten it has been our own doing, and we know it even 
better when we get back into the sunlight out of the 
darkness we have ourselves woven round our way. 
^ The shadows God sends are few ; those we make for 
ourselves are many.' 
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We darken our personal sunlight by ill-health. I 
do not speak of the ill-health we cannot avoid, those 
swift attacks which break on us from without, in a 
fever, or an hereditary disease, though even those we 
may lessen the chances of by wisdom — ^but of that 
general lowness of tone, that daily ill-at-ease, that 
nervous irritabiliiy, and exhaustion, which are so fre- 
quent in a society which lives unnaturally, and stimu- 
lates and depresses itself unnaturally. For our own 
sake, and for the sake of others whom we trouble and 
irritate, we are bound to obey the laws of nature, bound 
to find out why we are ill, and if we are really ill, bound 
to cure ourseltes if we can; bound to live carefully, 
temperately, and steadily. And for the most part we 
can keep well ; and most of this general ill-health is 
cured by very simple means : by fresh air, enough 
exercise, and strict temperance in food and drink. 
This is not morality, you say, but medicine. It is 
morality. It is as much a medicine for the mind as for 
the body. It means watchful self-conquest; conquest 
of sloth, conquest of appetite, conquest of indulgence ; 
and that, done daily. It is more, it is spiritual. For 
its motive should be that you may keep yourself in the 
sunlight in which good work is done for God and man, 
in which you are able to use all your powers well, in 
which you will yourself, rejoicing in good health, give 
and spread joy, gaiety and good-temper around you. 

That is fair. But, fairer in God's sight, and in 
ours, is one who has not this sunlight of life, but who 
yet in the midst of illness makes sunshine about him, 
by love and sacrifice, by patient cheer and self-forget- 
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fulness. Such a life is sunlight in a shady plape, its 
glow and colour in a gloomy world. It makes us be- 
lieve in another world where all is light. And, indeed, 
it is the light of that world shining on the earth. It is 
the very sunshine of God in human life on which then 
we look, from which we take comfort and joy. 

Still more is sunlight in us the result of work. I 
do not mean of work in the world. That is needful, but 
of that I have spoken, and the work I now think of is 
done within. It is the storing up of noble thoughts, of 
beautiful images, of ideals for mankind — liberty, faith, 
destruction of evil — of high faiths in the present, of 
inspiring hopes for the future ; of simple, honourable, 
. pure and tender memories from the past. It is to 
furnish the house of the heart with these things, so 
that into whatever chamber we go we may be delighted. 
It is to add to these things, which are the work of the 
heart, others which are the work of the intellect. No 
man can be sunny whose silent hours and leisure times 
have not employment prepared for them which will 
occupy them wholesomely. We know not when we 
may be separated from outward work — thrbwn upon 
ourselves ; and it is the worst of follies if we have not 
laid up intellectual material on which the brain can 
labour. Every man ought to have, beyond his daily 
business, some study of thought or imagination on which 
he can fall back when he is alone or smitten with ill- 
ness ; for the feelings of the heart do not then supply 
sufl&cient food for life, and to dwell on them alone 
brings on a slow and in the end a corrupting sadness. 
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Provide for sunlight in yourself by providing the means 
of inward work. 

But the crown of all, that which sets the sun in our 
inner life, though iUness may come, though the very 
mind itself may grow weak, though all the scenery of 
life may be darkened with misfortune, is to have the 
sunlight of God's presence in our souls ; the sunlight 
of goodness, of a pure heart, of the true and loving 
spirit of Christ Jesus. It is to live in light to live in 
Him. His life in us is our light. It is a life which 
conquers sin, and in the conquering we know and rejoice 
in forgiveness. That weight of sin I how it darkens 
life, ruins work, corrupts the temper, enslaves the whole 
man and his powers, and turns the beauty of the world 
into a reproach and the sun itself into darkness. It is a 
very ravishment of joy to overcome it, and to be set free 
to work again ; to use our powers, to love the beauty of 
the woods and hills once more, to feel that God has 
said to us, ^ I punish, but I forgive ; you shall have 
sunny weather in your soul.' 

It is a life which is filled consciously by the presence 
of God ; which is certain of His friendship, which runs 
to Him in trouble for His smile, which feels His peace 
in storm ; which in the deepest outward darkness has 
His quiet light within; which says always, with 
strong affection, perfect faith, ^ I am His child. Wliat- 
ever happens. He does all things well, first for mankind, 
and then for me.' That consciousness will make sun- 
light in you always, fairer than the morning, lovelier 
than the evening; — these die, but this remains, the 
possession and the strength of the soul; 
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In the inner life then, so protected by gfood health, 
so lighted by pure feeling and noble thinking, so filled 
with forgiving love and the sunny presence of Grod, we 
shall see clearly all things that make for our education ; 
see the right things to do, the right paths to take, and 
be master of our way. Our sunlight makes life clear. 
And we shall have colour enough. Who does not feel 
that in such a character there will be endless variety ; 
such rejoicing pleasure in things as will make old things 
always new ; continual change and growth in the ele- 
ments that make up the landscape of the soul. And 
with it all, is the warm sense of being at home with Grod, 
of glowing all through with the light and heat of His 
nature ; so that breathing that divine atmosphere here 
on earth, we guess and more than guess what it will be 
to live with Him at last in the heavenly sunlight. We 
sit as the traveller sat on the hUl-top, and rejoice : and 
yet we have more than he, for beyond the rest and joy 
of earth we look for a deeper rest and a deeper joy, 
when we shaU be nearer to tlie outpouring of Grod's 
warm and radiant sunlight. 

What wiU that sunlight be P It will be to have lost 
all thought of self in rejoicing in the highest beauty, 
truth, and love. It will be to live in such a world and 
with such a heart, that all things will bring tidings 
and revelation of God to us, and, inspired by this 
glorious knowledge, to worship Him with self-forgetful 
joy and love. All things, reflecting God, will be so 
beautiful, that we shall have no time to brood upon 
ourselves. We shall not think of our sins or sorrows 
or temptations, for we shall have a righteousness to 
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contemplate in which sins shall be lost ; a rapturous life 
of God to enter into in which sorrows shall die; an infi* 
nite working and movement of creation to see in which 
temptation is impossible. 

Out of this contemplation^ infinite love shall rise and 
glow within us, and in its fulness there will be no room 
for the petty vanities, the passionate desires for prece-^ 
dence, the morbid self-questioning, which darken our 
hearts on earth. Losing self, we shall find all things — 
all life, knowledge, and love. Our soul shall dilate in 
the knowledge of all things. We shall see the universal 
light in which all things and spirits think, the universal 
love in which all the world, and all that feels, is kindled, 
inspired, and urged to creation. 

God of Heaven, what joy that shall be ! what free- 
dom, progress — a new creation every day ; clear vision, 
infinite colour, all the glow of home in the midst of a 
universal life ! Oh, when it comes, when we are lifted 
into it at last, and become living beings in the being 
of His light, it may be we may remember this day on 
earth and say to ourselves, ^ Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.* 
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[November 1877.] 

SHADOW. 

* Let your loins be girded about and your lights burning ; and ye 
yourselves like unto men tbat wait for their Lord/ — ^Luke xii. 86, ^Q. 

It may well be that Christ thought as He spoke 
these words of the night of the Passover. That was 
a grievous night and one much to be remembered. 
What every household did, the whole nation did. They 
waited awake, from sunset till midnight, in readiness 
for action, girt up for the journey. In the dead dark- 
ness, in the heavy air that gloomed in their rooms, 
their lights were burning as they watched. Fear, ex- 
pectation, and hope ran in and out of their hearts ; 
but mostly hope prevailed, for they waited for their 
Lord who should set them free. Not one thought, in 
that hour, went backward to the past oppression ; all 
souls, while they waited, rushed forth in faith to 
realise the coming day, and saw the sunlight of de- 
liverance rise glorious through the shadows of slavery. 
Outside the litten rooms deep midnight lay, and the 
storm gathered, and on the wings of the darkness and 
the thunder brooded the angel of the plague. It was 
their time of shadow, and the text and the picture 
together lay before us the temper of mind fitted for 
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household and heart, when shadow comes on life. As 
the sunshine of life was mj subject last Sunday, the 
shadow of life is my subject to-day. 

When shadow comes by our own fault or by that of 
others, we are like the Israelites. We can do nothing 
outwardly : we are forced to stand still. But we can 
keep up a temper of mind and thought, and we can 
work inwardly on ourselves, or within the bounds of 
our household. 

1. How should we work on ourselves P Shadow 
comes on our inner life: a great sorrow, or a great 
sin, or a great storm of thought in which hope, faith, 
and God seem to die, pour thick darkness on the 
soul. Stricken down, groping in the gloom, men and 
women think there is nothing for it but to lie silent 
and helpless in the night. And some make this into 
a good thing, and think that this is courage, and 
when asked why they do not arouse themselves, answer 
that there is nothing to do, and that they cannot see. 
It is not the part of a man, it is not the strength of a 
woman, it is not the duty or the nobility of a son and 
daughter of God. Our duty is to arise and light our 
lamps. As long as we lived in sunshine we did not 
need them ; but now in the midnight of the heart, it is 
strange if we have no lamps laid by against the evil 
day; and, in truth, we all possess them. Eise, take 
them out of their recess, kindle them, and live by their 
light till sunlight comes. 

Light the lamp of Memory. Eemember all your 
sunshine; bring its beauty into your sad life. It is 
not always true that aT^sorrow^s crown of sorrow is 
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remembering happier things.^ It is so at first. But if 
we dwell with resolution on past happiness, it slowly 
shakes itself loose from the pain of its loss, and comes, 
untouched, to lay its hand on our heart and comfort it. 
Then that memory of happiness wakens gratitude. 
We think how good God has been to us in the past, 
how much He gave us — ^the innocent days of childhood 
when we had no care ; the bright years of youth when 
we dreamt and loved so much, when endless aspiration 
brought with it endless pleasure ; our later life when 
we realised in form so much we had conceived. These 
were His sunny gifbs, and we begin to thaok God. 
And how much more we have to remember ; how much 
of the sunlight of human love and trust ! How well we 
have been loved ; how deeply we have been trusted in ! 
We think how many have been kind to us and loved 
our kindness ; we recall the old days when fatherhood 
and motherhood guarded us and gave us a love which 
is now all steeped in tender thought ; we remember the 
sweet half-forgotten friendships which led life on day by 
day, through flowers ; we think of the many days when 
in woods and on hills and by the sea, the loveliness of 
nature deepened our joy in human companionship and 
human love — and out of all grows forth at last, in the 
light of our lamp, a hundred tender and beautiful pic- 
tures on the walls of our heart to soften and soothe our 
pain and fill our darkness with tender light. 

And then deep gratitude will come, gratitude to Grod, 
gratitude to man. No companion can be better for us 
in the darkness. Gratitude will heal the worst evil of 
darkness, the angry bitterness which, continued and 
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cherished, corrupts and hardens the heart ; and no need 
is deeper, no blessing is greater in great pain and sor* 
row of sonl, than a care for that. Nor is that all gra- 
titude does for us. It not only takes away evil, it 
gives good. The softening it brings to us does not 
weaken us as too much pity is sure to do. It makes 
the soul stronger by giTuig to it, through recollection of 
good, power to endure evil. Like courage, gratitude 
fortifies the soul ; nay, it is itself one of the roots of 
courage. K we are grateful, we shall be iHrave. light 
then the lamp of memory. The first of our duties in 
shadow is to remember sunlight. 

Then there is the lamp of Meditation. 

In the rush of the world we have but little time for 
quiet thought. In sunshine every hour brings its 
engaging joy, its active work. We have no time to 
study our life and our character; and for want of that 
study we often get into grave wrong. Serious in our 
business, we are not serious with ourselves. We let 
the inward life drift as it will, and do not rule it ; 
till at last, leaving it whoUy undisciplined, we are borne 
away by its untrained desires into misfortune or wrong. 
It is a wild tribe of qualities we have within, not an 
ordered and law-abiding polity. Now is our time, now 
while we are shut out from life and joy, to leam some* 
thing about ourselves, to know where we are, what we 
have become, and what we are made of within. There- 
fore, in the dim room of our heart, while the storm roars 
outside, let us light the lamp of thought, and sit down 
at our table to read our life. It is not always good 
to examine oneself too closely ; but it is good then ; and 
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it will not only give ns self-knowledge, but the effort 
will strengthen our brain and our heart, and make us 
fitter through that strength to bear and conquer our 
darkness. At first it will seem impossible ; for sorrow 
and gloom enfeeble, and pain bewilders ; but it is the 
only active thing we can do, and therefor© we ought 
to do it. There is no way of getting any power or 
oourage but by effort. Make this effort 5 and though 
for some days we may see nothing and not be able to 
think, the mind, driven always by the will, is forced at 
last to do its work. The lamp of thought will bum 
brightly, and we shall see our life. 

All the materials are there within us — ^the events, 
feelings, acts, thoughts, and dreams of many years. 
When we have read the story they tell, traced them to 
their causes, looked steadily at their results, generalised 
their evil and their good, we shall at last have a clear 
vision of ourself ; know our dangers and our tempta- 
tions, our rightness and our wrong, our strength and 
weakness. We have then got a firm ground on which 
we can build up our future life, and hereafter we shall 
thank God for the darkness that forced us to light the 
lamp of thought. 

But with it we must needs bum another light, 
the light of Truth. Thought without truthfdlness, 
vnthout sincerity with oneself, is little good. In every 
soul, but often stowed away in some forgotten comer, 
truth lives or sleeps. We are seldom real with our- 
selves, but we can be real if we wish. And it is often 
only the shadows of life which force us to be so. We 
are stripped of our excuses ; we can no longer palter 
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with ourselves, and God drives us to take out the lamp 
of truth and light it. To kindle it frankly, to trim its 
light, to place it beside the lamp of Thought, and to 
look vdthout flinching, by its rays, at all that thought 
shows to us, is the rightful claim of God on us, and 
our foremost need and duty. For, if we come out of 
the darkness still self-deceived, what hope is there for 
us ? If, while we meditate, we weave a veil of sophistry 
and excuse around our sin or fault or folly, then our 
meditation will only double our ignorance of our life 
and our weakness of will, and increase the drift of 
our nature towards wrong — when the sunshine has come 
again. Oh, be sincere in these hours with yourselves, 
look down into the very depths of your life, and see it 
all, and judge it all, with unsentimental honesiy. 

Indeed it is time we took some trouble about it. We 
know our houses, we know our business, our books, our 
trade: we master them in thought, and we have no 
rest till we know the very truth about them. But what 
of the inner house, of the business of the thoughts and 
passions and senses and imagination, of the dark room 
where the lumber of life lies rotting, of chambers of 
imagery which we have not cleared away and which a 
swift temptation may cause us to visit, that there we may 
worship evil ; what of the trade we drive in the forum 
of the soul, of the books of good and evil which Gk)d 
wiU open when He calls us to judgment P What do 
we know truthfully of these things? And yet life, 
death, and etemiiy hang upon our knowledge of them. 
Therefore in the days of shadow, let the lights of thought 
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and trutli bum in the quiet gloom. Truthfully, sternly 
let this work be performed ! 

Then when that work is done, it is easy to gird up 
the loins of our mind in readiness for a new life. 
The new life will come ere long, the time when the sun 
will rise again. We must be ready for it, with our loins 
girded. Shadow and darkness do not always last, 
except when we ourselves love our darkness, and cherish 
our gloom. There are complaining, lazy, mournful 
people who never gird up their loins, nor light their 
lamps, and who never find light; and then they say that 
God has doomed them always to sorrow. But I am 
sure that it is their own fault ; the cases in which there 
is no chance are as rare as comets. I am as certain 
that we shall get into sunlight, or comparative sunlight 
again, if we are looking for it and ready for it, as I 
am that we deserve to stay in darkness and shall stay in 
it, if we cry ourselves asleep. Chances, as we call them, 
come, and we miss them. Why ? — ^We have let our- 
selves be paralysed with misfortune. New openings 
for life, full of sunshine, are shown to us, but we have 
allowed pain to blind our eyes. Had we lit our lamps, 
it would not have been so. 

Sometimes it is different ; we are not blind or para- 
lysed, but we are unready. The new way opens, and 
we see it ; the call comes, and we hear it ; we are awake 
and desirous. But our loins are not upgirt; we are 
encumbered with wrongdoing or with regretful looking 
back; we cannot move quickly enough, and the way 
closes, and the light fades, while we are getting ready. 
We cannot seize our chance, and all our life long we are 
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sorry. Every one knows how common that is. In him- 
self, in others, he has seen the thing. 

Therefore another temper of mind, and as religious 
a one as the last, is needful in times of shadow : the 
■temper of readiness for the time, when action is possible, 
when the sunlight dawns. It is to have the loins girt 
up like a runner waiting for the signal. What has he 
done P He has laid aside all the garments that en- 
cumber him; and stands alert and accinct for his 
course. And that is the next bit of our work in the 
days of darkness; To get rid of our encumbrances. 
There is the spirit of selfish greed — ^As long as it clings 
to us, what true life can we lead, what sunshine can 
we use P There are all iiie old cares about making 
money, and pushing our way in the world, and getting 
into society, and being well with social opinion, of 
which we thought so much till the shadow fell on us 
and told us their worth. There is the wrong thing 
which we took to our heart, and loved, and hn.1f love 
still, even though it makes our shadows deeper. These 
are some of the heavy garments which we must throw 
off, if we would be ready and up-girt for a brighter and 
a nobler life. For, if we keep them by us, half un- 
consciously, thinking we have laid them aside, while 
we still hope to use them again when happier days 
return, they will cling round our feet when we are called 
on to act, and we shall not be able to start when Grod 
says to us, ^ Begin again.' 

Just as evil is that constant looking back with 
sorrow, as if all life was in the past, which so often 
marks the days of darkness. It is not memory of and 
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gratitude for joy and good and love ; it is memory of 
and wild regret for lost joy and lost good and lost love ; 
wild sorrow for wrong, tending to remorse and despair ; 
constant hopeless loitering round the graves of the past, 
bitter crying for the dead. Oh, how can we go forth into 
the new morning, or hail the deliverance with the 
Israelites, or follow the risen Christ into the sunshine 
of Galilee, if we are encumbered with the grave-clothes 
of the past ? Cast off regrets ; let the dead bury their 
dead ; stand forth free of the past, and girt for action, 
while still in the gloom ; look forward, waiting for the 
dawn, alert and ready. And do this work at once, 
without delay, in the midst of the darkness. To- 
morrow the way may open, the call may come, the 
sunlight break upon your life. If you are not ready, 
look for endless sorrow. Take care, lest 

Work and will awake too late, to gaze 

After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 

2. The same things hold good when shadow comes 
on a whole household. If all could do the kind of work 
I have described as done within the heart, within also 
the circle of their home, it would be well. But there 
are many who cannot, who have neither experience 
enough nor strength enough; children and young 
people, the feeble or the unwise, the very sad or the 
very sick. It is then that the man or the woman, who 
has power through goodness, or has won power through 
such effort as I have spoken of, may, in the very centre 
of gloom, keep their household with its loins girt and 
its lights burning. Not much better or more beautiful 
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work is done in the world than that which supports a 
home thrown suddenly into dire poverty, or a household 
that has to struggleyear by year against a sea of troubles. 
How is it done P Oh, be sure, some one has lit there the 
lamps of Memory and Thought and Truth. Yes, it is 
good, when darkness has come, to keep the whole house 
in the remembrance of sunlight ; to take care to talk 
over happy days together ; to recall the beauty of them, 
and the love that made them bright ; to keep up the 
anniversaries of the past ; to encourage children and 
mother and father to remember the tender joys they 
shared, the associations which bind them in love to- 
gether ; aud to do this memorial work with cheerful 
and natural delight, not with sad and vain regret. 
That is brave and true, and it has its reward. It 
makes a cheery and courageous spirit live and rule in 
the house. It binds all so close together in love that 
the whole household is knit together like one phalanx 
for the conquest of misfortune. It fits them, through 
joyful memory of sunlight, to enjoy sunlight when it 
shines. It keeps gratitude to God alive, and in the 
midst of darkness we hear with reverence, not the 
voice of complaint, but the voice of praise. It keeps 
gratitude to Man alive, and we see with delight, in the 
midst of misfortune, a household that believes in 
human goodness, and rejoices in the good fortune of 
men. It is a beautiful vision, and it does the heart 
good. And it is as good for the household itself. For 
do you not see that this is the temper which emerges 
with undiminished energy, from the shadow of lifeP 
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Nor does the man or the woman who has done this 
for their home, by lighting their lamp of Memory, neglect 
to light in their household the lamps of Thought and 
Truth. The work they have done in their hearts, they 
do in their home. In these times of darkness it is of 
first-rate importance to take stock of the qualities and 
powers and possibilities of all the characters in a house- 
hold; and to do this with sincerity, by that light of 
truth which in this case means justice to each, which 
excludes petty and fanciful dislikes, and favouritism 
and neglect. Having been quite truthful with our- 
selves, we can get truthfully to the bottom of our house- 
hold, and take pains that everyone may know each 
other^s character and what each are good for. We can 
then take stock, not only of its characters, but of its ways 
and means, and of all that is hidden in it and done in 
it, to the remotest comer ; we can set the whole house- 
hold to find out all the material in the house, so that 
everyone may know the exact truth about every shade 
of character, and every ribbon in it. 

Then having kindled in the household the lamp of 
Truth, kindle in it also the lamp of Thought. Think 
yourself, and get everyone freely to think with you. As 
much as in your inner life you took all your qualities 
into counsel, so now take all the members of the house- 
hold into your thought for the house. Talk over what 
was before the misfortune, try to find its causes, if it 
had any from within your home. Eead the story of 
the life of home ; get together and realise the collective 
powers you have with which to fight against the 
darkness, so that whenever the light comes you may 
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be ready to use them all. See clearly the strength and 
weakness, right and wrong of each, and set their wills 
to make the strong things quench the weak, and the 
good overcome the evil- And, having made all the 
whole house think out these things, organise all the 
knowledge you have gained, and organise it with the 
help and consciousness of all, so that each may feel 
himself a living member of the body. Organise the 
whole home into one compact bright and active body, 
in which each knows himself and his powers, and 
others and their powers, and all are accustomed to work 
together. Will that not be interesting work P Do you 
think misfortune can make you lazy or dull then, or do 
your mind harm P Do you think you can brood then 
till moss grows over your brain and your heart sickens 
into a morass P No, in this way you get the good of 
shadow, and you are ready for sunlight. People are 
surprised to see you so bright ; to see the children, even 
the old people, not cast down, but full of intelligent in- 
terest, the day full, when there seems nothing to do ; 
and they ask the secret. * Our lamps are lit,' you 
answer ; * we are getting ready for the day, for the new 
work and life which are coming. And our loins are 
girded up. We have found out what is wrong and 
stupid and worldly-wise only in our house, and have put 
it out of our midst. We have not ceased to look at what 
is beautifal, and tender, and true, and loving in the 
past ; but we have ceased to pore over what is gone by 
with exhausting regret, ceased to linger among decay, to 
weight ourselves with remorse or sorrow. All that en- 
cumbered us is cast aside, and we stand alert, girt up 
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like runners wlio listen for the starter's cry, in fine 
training, foot and eye and ear and heart all keeping 
time. And when the cry comes, when God opens His 
path for ns ; when the snnlight streams and shows our 
way — we shall rush forward.' 

Is not that a moral life ? Everyone sees that the 
household that can so live through shadow is, at every 
point, winning moral power, and strengthening every 
moral quality. And it can be made more than moral. 
Every hour of it may be made religious. It is here that 
the third temper of the mind needed in shadow enters 
in. lb is the temper not only of waiting, but of waiting 
on Grod. It is not only faith in coming sunlight, but 
faith in God as bringing it to our household. We feel, 
and we make aU in our home feel, that God our Father 
cares for us, and will by and by send us light. A 
strange and inspiring certainty comes with that belief, 
and it sends additional vigour into the work of thinking 
and of truth, adds a new touch of tenderness to the 
work of memory, and a splendid vigour and energy to 
the driving out of sin and the destruction of enfeebling 
regrets. We are not alone, not a little household lost 
in the big world. We are cared for, and God will give 
us sunlight again. Why, of course, with that faith, the 
whole household is set forward, working with courage, 
out-looking with as much eagerness as Columbus for 
l^he new land. Always stand upon the prow of the 
ship, and believe in God. 

Still more is om* dark time made religious when we 
know that our shadow is a part of our education by God. 
It is the result of certain known causes. But, beyond 
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these, a Father's educating love is visible in it, and He 
is going with us through it all ; not forcing us to be 
good like a paternal despot, not doing our work for us, 
but so modulating His help, as to make us work out our 
answer to sorrow and our strength though misfortune, 
for ourselves ; watchful to the last for the intellectual 
and spiritual independence of all in our household. To 
know and believe these things, is waiting for the Lord. 
And its results are, first, that we love God, when we, 
one and all at home, believe in Him in this way. And 
this love of God makes all our work happier and better 
and truer. A higher motive than those of earth enters 
into our household, and strengthens and refines the high 
motives of earth. A mighty aspiration to be like Him 
whom we love kindles and exalts all our work, and by its 
beauty illuminates our darkness; and all our labour, done 
* ever as in our great Taskmaster's eye,' looks beyond 
this world and shares in eternal hopes. And, secondly, 
this faith in God and love of Him, while we wait, binds 
the whole household together by a stronger and nobler 
tie than even mutual love. All the different characters 
meet on a common ground, and, fixed in a common 
faith, worship together with a common love. There is 
not only a natural but a spiritual communion ; and the 
spiritual communion does not weaken, but strengthen, 
the natural communion; for aU true human love is 
deepened by love of God. Thus the work is finished 
and the whole household is welded together. 

And now, what is this last temper of mind in us per- 
sonally, when our own personal lonely darkness comes 
on us P Having lit our lamps, and done the work they 
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set for us in solitude ; having made ourselves ready for 
the day — ^then our true temper is to wait for the Lord ; 
to have faith in His love, to take our gloom of sorrow, 
of doubt, of illness, of misfortune, as a part of His 
education, to draw nearer to Him in love and trust 
and humbleness of heart. But while we are thus 
humble and patient, we know also — and to this all our 
work has tended because it has set us forward, and to 
this our faith in darkness being education has tended, 
because no educator gives nothing but difficulty and 
trial — that the sunlight must come to us. We wait not 
for greater darkness, but for the coming light. It 
must come, since we are ready for it. How long it may 
take coming, none can tell 5 but it does come. ^ To him 
who works and knows he works, this same new year is 
ever at the doors.' And many of us have known what 
it is to pass out of shadow into sunlight. In the 
gloom of doubt, when God Himself has seemed at times 
a dream, and aU shook under our feet; a sudden thought, 
a touch from a book, a sentence from a friend, has sent 
the light over the horizon, and all things have become 
clear. In the misery of sorrow, a sudden rush of new 
love has lUuminated life. In the nameless wretchedness 
which through the beating of obscure distress seemed 
to make all life impossible, even though eflfort was con- 
tinuous — a journey, a change of life, has given us 
health again, and lo, the whole world is new : our joy 
in the woods and skies and hills rushes back ; we know 
again what beauty means ; our life is bom again. 
These are changes not unknown to us, and when they 
come, we rush forward, like ships that long in harbour. 
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bound by contrary winds, hear at last blowing over the 
hilk the wind from land. Then in the new life we have 
the use and good of all the work we have done in the 
darkness. Everything tells, and onr gain is almost in- 
finite. 

And oh, still more is this true, when, having wrought 
truthfully and believed nobly, we at last enter the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and find ourselves on 
the skirts of the great darkness. We enter it with our 
loins girded and our lights burning, and with infinite 
faith, waiting for the Lord. The darkness falls, earth 
drops away ; we cry : * Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.' In the deep mist our eyes close ; we 
open them, and lo ! the light of God, and the sunshine 
of heaven, and the infinite landscape of eternity sleep- 
ing in the radiance. In utter joy we enter into it and 
begin our eternal work. Therein we shall have the 
use and good of all that we have done in the shadow 
of death ; and the use of it vdll be to be of infinite use 
to others, and the good of it will be the good that we 
shall do and give to all that need our good. Therefore 
from beginning to end of life, let your loins be girded. 

Lastly, there is one darkness, dreadful above all 
other darkness, and seemingly hopeless, when, resting 
under a cloud of sin, we have got entangled in wrong- 
doing : entangled, worst of aU, in the wrongdoing that 
we love, hating the sin, but loving the thing ; unable 
to get away, always repenting, always falling and 
again repenting, till the sin has become the habit of 
the soul, and to it we have sacrificed one by one all the 
good things of life — work, social movement, family. 
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honour, truth — till we finally throw God Himself into 
its fire, and resolve to do wrong. Out of this life, which 
has now become a curse, for the joy is gone out of the 
thing, it seems we can never get, and despair comes on 
us, or a dreadful recklessness. ^ There is no forgiveness 
of sins.' In this deepest shadow of life, what hope P 

What happens? That happens which will surely 
be made to happen hereafter, if not here. By the very 
fierceness of our punishment, we are strangely made to 
feel, not, as one would think most natural, that God is 
wrath, but that God is love. I cannot say how it is 
done, but it is done ; and so wonderful it is, that it is 
wholly inexplicable, except on the supposition of a 
Divine Father who cares for us. We — beaten down, 
fiUing our belly with husks, having wasted our whole 
inner life in riot, feeding the swine of evil, hungering 
with intolerable hunger, and knowing that all this is 
God's punishment — ^think not of His wrath but of His 
love. We picture home, picture His smile, picture the 
comfort and blessedness of being near them, and cannot 
help feeling at the very bottom of our heai-ts that He 
will give us these things, if we go to Him. All His 
Fatherhood rushes on us wholly, and our hearts are 
broken with the remorse of love. Then out of the 
depths comes the cry, ^I will arise and go to my 
Father.' All eternity rings with that cry. Thousands 
of sinners who have left this world, feel it coming to 
their lips. The gates of Heaven are always open; 
God is always meeting His lost and dead sons at their 
entrance. You who are now in despair from sin, gird 
up your loins and run home to God. Through all 
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eternity, till all be saved, will the sinner's cry be heard, 
and the wanderers be delivered from the shadow of sin. 
But we are bound to get out of that shadow here. 
Eemember past innocence, be truthful with yourselves, 
think like men who have to redeem the past, and to fill 
the future with goodness. Cry to your Father for help, 
ask passionately for His redemption, be incessant in 
prayer, and then you may watch and wait for the sun- 
light, for the goodness of God. Watch ! that is the one 
note that Time's great bell is always tolling — ^through 
the light dance of youth, through the slow movement of. 
manhood, through the dead march of old age, that bell 
rings out its solemn cry — ^Watch, watch and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation. Watch, for you know not 
when the master of the house cometh : at evening, or 
at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morn- 
ing. Watch ! with your loins girded and your lights 
burning, and ye yourselves like unto men that wait 
for their Lord. 
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[July 28, 1878.] 

THE WORK OF INSPIRATION. 

' After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne and before the Lamb, clol^ed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands, &c., &c/ — REVXiiATioir vii. 9-12. 

In this chapter Jewish and Christian elements appear 
together, but the Jewish element has the upper hand. 
The writer of the book, whoever he was, and surely he 
was not the author of the fourth Gospel, is a p assiona te, 
even a bigoted Jew, His whole world^both present 
and fature, is mainly a Jewish world. 

Leaving out the many proofs of this in the book, 
look only at this passage. The mighty angel who 
holds back for a time the messengers of the four winds 
from their destroying mission on the earth, till he has 
sealed with the seal of protection the servants of God, 
seals first one hundred and forty-four thousand of the 
tribes of the children of Israel. He names the tribes 
one by one, as worthy of special honour. In his mind 
they were the aristocracy of heaven. They alone ate of 
the fruit of the tree of life, and the Gentiles only of 
its leaves. But, Jew as he was, and proud of his 
spiritual pre-eminence, he was not the Jew of old, who 
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would not have thought at all of the Gentiles as in 
Heaven, who would not have written of them as wor- 
shipping God along with the Jew. For, as he goes on, 
the Jewish e-cclusiveness lessens, a larger charity opens 
out a larger landscape ; and he breaks into a Christian 
rush of imagination — when, around the throne of God 
and with the elect among the Jews, he sees a crowd 
of martyrs and confessors rise, of all nations and kin- 
dreds, and people and tongues, clothed in white robes 
and with palms in their hands ; all those who over the 
whole Gentile world had died for the faith of Christ, 
and listens to them crying with a loud voice, ^ Salvation 
to our God who sitteth upon the throne.* 

A French critic, in his anxiety to prove the extreme 
Judaism of the writer of this book — an anxiety which 
leads him to say that the author had a special enmity 
against the Apostle Paul — does away with this distinc- 
tion between the one hundred and forty-four thousand 
Jews and the great multitude. The great multitude is 
composed, he says, of martyrs, not of converted pagans. 
The one hundred and forty-four thousand are chosen 
out of all the world as super-excellent Jews, and the 
others, though originally some of them were Gentiles, 
are conceived by the writer of the Eevelation as 
Israelites. To the Jewish mind of that writer there 
was no such thing as a Gentile Christian. The pagans 
who had become Christians were members henceforth 
of the spiritual Israel, and were false disciples unless 
they conformed to the rules of Judaism. They ceased 
to be Gentiles, and were to be called Jews, and thought 
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of as Jews, Some of the one hundred and forty-four 
thousand then might have been originally Gentiles. 

In all this, he is led away, I think, from the sim- 
plicity of the passage by his desire to make it fit in 
with his theory. It is much simpler (and the simpler 
meaning is always the most natural, most likely to be 
true) to say that here we have a very Jewish Christian, 
who puts his own nation first, and thinks his own people 
the holiest and the highest, and then, having put them 
in their place, passes on to think and speak of the 
Gentiles who had died bearing witness to Christ. 
And we can scarcely give any other meaning to the 
phrase, ^ of all nations and kindreds, and people and 
tongues.' There is not a word in the whole passage 
which would lead us to think, if we had no theory, 
that the writer conceives these martyrs as Jews, or as 
Judaised GtentUes. On the contrary, he separates them 
in thought into another band. * After this,' he says, 
after the sealing of the Jews, * I beheld a great multi- 
tude.' 

At any rate, what I have first to say is not affected by 
this difference of explanation. It is this — That Inspira- 
tion did not take away the natural individuality of this 
writer. It did not make a miraculous change in his 
character or in his habits of thinking and feeling ; it 
did not strip him of his nationality. He still remains 
the Jew, and with many of the prejudices of the Jew. 
But though it did not make his character new, it did 
expand it ; though his habits of thought and feeling 
were not uprooted, they were extended. They shot 
forth new branches, soared higher, and spread forth to 
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clothed, if we would see the truths clearly. And the not 
doing this, and the insisting on the transient drapery of 
truths as of equal value with the truths, is just the thing 
which has made the Bible and its inspiration such a by- 
word among those who are in opposition to religion, 
and supplied them with their most successful weapons. 
A few Sundays ago we read the song of Deborah. 
It is bitterly attacked. * The blessing pronounced on 
Jael,' it is asked, *is that the voice of God? Does 
He guarantee a murder which violated all the laws of 
hospitality, which slew a weary and sleeping man who 
had trusted himself to a woman ? ' The attack is quite 
just, if we say that inspiration guarantees that every- 
thing said by the writer to be the voice of God is ac- 
tually to be considered as His voice. But when we say 
the opposite, when we put aside, as belonging to the 
rude and early time, the savagery, the treachery, and 
the praise lavished upon it, then we feel that it was 
quite natural to the time to say, ^ Blessed be Jael,* but 
that God had nothing to do Vith it at all ; and when 
we have said that, and then feel, as we must have felt, 
the wild and splendid patriotism of the whole song, and 
the joy that the cause of Israel had triumphed, and the 
rush in the words of a whole nation out of dreadful 
slavery into bright deliverance" — ^why, there we get 
the universal human truth, the thing with which we 
thousands of years afterwards can sympathise, the thing 
which will stir the blood of Frenchman and German and 
American and Englishman, of all nations, at all times, 
— the rapture of victory over the oppressor — and there, 
there is inspiration. 

B 
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So here, it would be expecting far too much, it would 
be an irrational demand, that a Judaist Christian and a 
strong one, should not, in describing the future king- 
dom, name the Jews first and give them the highest 
place ; and there, and in that, is the temporary and the 
transient element. All that is said about the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand is worthless to us. It has only 
an historical interest, in that it tells us how a Jew 
thought at the time this book was written. 

But on the other side, it would be expecting too 
little if, being an inspired writer, he took no notice of 
the Gentiles unless as reckoned among the Jews. 
Were that the case, there would not be one touch of 
inspiration in the passage. The fact is otherwise. 
The change wrought by inspiration is a great one. It 
makes him pass from the particular to the universal, 
from the Jewish to a vast human point of view. He is 
describing the perfect kingdom. He sees the angel of 
God collecting the Jews from all quarters, and sealing 
them for salvation from the woes coming on the earth. 
As he writes of aU this, he writes prosaically, he writes 
definitely. He numbers the elect, twelve thousand 
here, twelve thousand there, and so far he is in no way 
inspired. But, as he goes on, his heart begins to glow, 
his very words thrill him ; passion kindles, the spiritual 
life of God streams into him; the Jewish scales fall 
from his eyes ; and now he sees a brighter and loftier 
vision. The gates of Heaven fly open, and at the 
glorious sight, he takes fire, and then the words come, 
pouring forth as it were in a torrent. He is raised out 
of the realm of prose into that of poetry; the special- 
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ised ^ves place to the univergal, the real to the ideal, 
the definite one hundred and foriy-fonr thousand to a 
multitude no man can number; the tribes of Israel 
disappear in all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues who stand before the throne. There I that is 
inspiration, and that is exactly the manner and the 
work of iti 

As far as the verse, * Of the tribe of Benjamin were 
sealed twelve thousand,' it is nothing but the old Judaic 
thought. A Jewish high priest might have written it. 
Suddenly we plunge into a new element, out of the 
Jewish into the purely divine and the purely human. 
When we read the words * After this I beheld, and lo ! 
a great multitude which no man can number,' it is as 
if floating on a calm river, between high banks that 
shut us in, we were to awake after a night of sleep, and 
find ourselves, in sudden and glorious surprise, tossing 
on the bright and illimitable sea, in the splendour of a 
new sunrise. We have been in a little world of our 
own ; we look round us now on the universe of God. 

It is a picture of us and our change under the 
inspiration of God, an inspiration exactly of the same 
kind, though differing doubtless in degree, as that of 
the writer of this book. For that is one of the main 
points contained in all that I have said. Inspiration, 
the inbreathiDg of the spirit of God, and the exalting 
thereby of the whole nature of a man, so that thought 
is expanded into the statement of, and feeliug exalted 
into the delight in universal truths — universal, because 
they belong to God's character, and because they are 
at one with that which is common to the whole race of 
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man — is not confined to a few writers in one book 
and belonging to one nation. It is universal, it belongs 
to all of us, is found in all peoples and tongues, is 
the right and the privilege of every man and woman. 
It is by it and through it that all spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, scientific, and artistic truth is spoken or 
expressed. It differs in men only in degree, not in 
kind, and the writers of the Bible have it eminently 
with regard to spiritual truths : — ^but their inspiration 
on spiritual truths, though its degree is far greater 
than that of others, is nevertheless the same in kind 
as that of the poor and ignorant preacher of truth who 
tells his tale of God's mercy to-day to a few wanderers 
in the streets. 

When then, raised into the ideal region of divine 
truth, we perceive and rejoice in the universal ideas of 
Grod, and see things true for the whole race, we are 
inspired, and we may justly feel that we speak the 
very truth of God. The clothing we may give it may 
be all untrue, but the thought is divine and human, 
infallible and perfect. It is God Himself speaking in 
us as He spoke in Isaiah and David and Paul. And 
often and often the very change that inspiration 
wrought in the writer of the Eevelation is wrought in 
us. For years we go on, with our Jewish tang, living 
and thinking in the midst of strange limitations of 
the grace of God, of the good news of Christ. We 
define the number of the saved, set apart the elect 
from the world ; seal here and there, now this man and 
now that, as converted, and shut out the rest ; setting 
forth our divisions between the children of God and the 
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cluldren of the devil, and making an aristocracy of 
Heaven out of our sect or churcli ; thinking that those 
who do not hold our doctrine or practise our ritual 
cannot be Christ's; excluding now the ritualist, and 
now the evangelical, and now the freethinker firom our 
fold ; thinking it impossible to save the Eoman Catholic 
or the Protestant, the Unitarian or the Deist, the 
Atheist or the Materialist ; and quite content with our 
position among the one hundred and forty-four thousand 
who are sealed against destruction. That is the un- 
inspired condition, so far as the subject of salvation or 
of God's Fatherhood is concerned. I say so fisir as 
that ; for of course, often and often on other spiritual 
subjects, when we are deeply moved, we reach inspira- 
tion. But on that subject we are not inspired, as long 
as we limit and are limited. 

One morning, it may be after having been long 
touched on many sides by the spirit of God, we reach 
the point at which a higher view is possible. An outer 
impulse of some kind strikes us and pierces through 
the crust of habitual thought. It may come in a 
hundred ways ; a rush of joy in a new love which en- 
larges the heart, a delight in some beautiful or sublime 
thing in nature or art or music, a sudden recollection, 
a deep emotion kindled by a hymn or a book or a 
sermon, a softening of the whole heart in sorrow; 
whatever it be, it is something that moves and thrills 
the heart, and sets it beating with thankfulness to 
God, with joy and rapture in His love. We are up- 
lifted into a new life. On that God's spirit seizes, and 
our prosaic and definite belief is drowned in a rush of 
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poetic and infinite love. Suddenly, we see Heaven 
open, and into its gates, rolled back for the whole 
universe, a multitude, swelling as eternity goes on 
until all have entered, pours in before our inspired 
eyes; numberless, of all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues — and now we hear the outcry of 
thanksgiving and praise from the whole of redeemed 
mankind. * Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the 
throne. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honour, and power, and might be unto our 
God for ever and ever. Amen.' That is inspiration. 

And surely it is a thought eternal, beautiful, univer- 
sal, true ; abiding in it we cannot get wrong on any of 
the lesser thoughts that belong to it. When the primary 
thought is inspired, the secondary ones are also. When 
the poetic passion is concerned with a perfectly true 
thing, all that follows on that true thing is seen and 
expressed truly. Here, in this passage, the writer 
becomes, now that the first thought is true, absolutely 
right in all the symbols that he uses. Each adds to 
and enlarges the extent of his thoughts. AU, being 
kept in the sphere of poetic symbol, keep their uni- 
versal truth. 

The redeemed are arrayed in white robes, and they 
have palms in their hands, and all the angels worship 
with them. These are the symbols. Purity is theirs, 
and victory, and all the sympathy of the heavenly host. 

They have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Shall I translate that ? It 
seems I must ; it has been so turned into intellectual 
propositions by the prosaic people who have invented 
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almost an actual blood of Christ. What is the blood of 
Christ ? He tells us Himself. ' He that dwelleth in Me 
and I in him eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood. 
Whoso drinketh My blood hath eternal life/ Christ's 
blood is the spirit of His whole life ; His love poured 
forth in sacrifice for men; His self-devotion unto 
death for truth and righteousness sake — all concentrated, 
fulfilled, and brought to the point when on the cross He 
bowed His head and died. Drink in that spirit, and you 
possess, not only hereafter, but now, eternal life. It is 
life, and it alone. Bathe your heart and intelligence 
and imagination and spirit in the spirit of that life and 
death, till all that it was and means flows through 
your whole nature and life, as blood through your 
veins ; wash all your outward life, your habits, your 
manners, your business, your doings at home and 
abroad, all the robes of your Ufe, in the spirit which 
made Jesus pour forth His blood upon the Cross, and 
make them white and pure thereby ; and then you vdll 
understand, nay, not understand, but know for ever, 
and live for ever by, the truth — that Hhe blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.' Yes, that is 
what the writer saw in this hour of inspiration; the 
mighty multitude of the saved, living by the spirit of 
Jesus' love, by the power of Jesus' life, and made all 
pure therein. 

And they bore palms, for they were martyrs, 
witnesses of the truth* and for the truth; men who, 
like Christ, had fought hard against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and won their victory, faithful 
unto death. There is no standing before the throne of 
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God, no place for us in that realm of the morning 
star, nntil we have been martyrs who have witnessed 
for truth, and overcome the evil. Neither the fearful 
nor the weak in holy will, nor those who yield to evil, 
can sing the song of the Lamb. No, we must win the 
palm, and be able to carry it with truth. It is pitiful if 
only in the other world we can begin that work, if only, 
through long suffering and pain, we have there, and not 
here, to learn that we must be conquerors and martyrs 
before we can join the great multitude and praise the 
Lord. Oh think, think of victory, not of defeat. 
It is a noble thought, worthy of men, and it makes 
life worthy. Keep the truth you know, bear witness 
to it everywhere ; keep it pure from the temptations 
of the world ; let not earthly fame, or future wealth 
lure you from allegiance to it; nay, if mortal pain 
or death should stand in its path, suflFer them rather 
than fail in truth to truth. Keep that which is com- 
mitted to you against that day; be the victor, and 
not the victim, of life. For when all the multitude 
whom no man can number is completed, there will be 
none among its palm-bearers who will not have known 
the labour and triumph of moral victory. 

And as to the last great symbol, the image and 
picture of all the host of Heaven — Evangelists, and 
the living creatures full of eyes within, and angels and 
elders, and with these all the patriarchs and prophets 
and martyrs and saints, and the infinite world of the 
redeemed that singing in their glory move, and wor- 
ship around the Master of man's soul and live in the 
ineffable light of God — that mighty conception of 
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Paradise that fills the canvas of the great painters, and 
is heard in the music of the great masters of song 
pouring forth its hallelujahs ; which, in fashion like a 
snow-white rose, whose million million petals are 
«ach a snow-white soul, visited in turn by the angels 
who whisper peace and ardour, thrills like an actual 
thing in the Paradise of Dante — as to that great image, 
in which all that is human is mingled with all that is 
divine, in which one spirit fills with perfect love and 
unites into perfect union the whole of heaven with the 
whole of earth, and binds them all upwards into God 
whose light and love rain righteousness and joy upon 
them — of that most glorious image, what shall we sayp 
Nothing. It is enough, in hoars of despondency, 
and fear, aiid temptation, and weakness, and death, to 
gaze on it and take courage, and strength, and life, and 
ardour, and victory from it, and rejoice and fix our 
eyes on the eternal light. For when we are worthy, 
when we are one of the great multitude, and all the 
darkness of sin is changed into the light of righteous- 
ness, and the sorrow of life into the joy of love, and 
the agony of our prayer into the rapture of praise, 
then our whole being, thought and feeling and labour, 
shall be expressed in the great song — Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power, and mighty be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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[May 24, 1879.] 
THE LAW OF GIVING. 

' And He looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts inta 
the ti'easury. 

' And He saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither two 
mites. 

' And He said, Of a truths I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all : 

* For all these have of their abundance cast in unto the offerings of 
God : but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that she had.' 

Lxnoi xxi. 1-4. 

Vivid scene and vivid speech are here presented. The 
large open space between the boundary of the outer 
court and the inner shrine of the Temple was thronged 
with a crowd of people of all classes in Jerusalein — 
priests, Pharisees, worshippers with sacrifices, foreign- 
ers, Eoman soldiers, beggars, sellers in their booths. 
Somewhere at the entrance of the Temple, or near it, 
stood, in full view, the Treasury, where the £a.ithful 
laid their oflEerings for the poor and for the worship of 
God. AU the standers by could see those who gave 
alms. Many who were idle and curious watched the 
rich men who statelily, to be seen of men, came to let 
their right hand know what their left-hand gave. Many 
among the rich had nobler thoughts, but these gave 
quietly their offerings ; and Christ loved them as He 
loved the widow. But this day as, standing apart with 
His disciples. He watched the stream of almsgivers, 
and saw in the conscious faces of the rich their desire 
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to be known of men, and to have their gifts proclaimed 
(for it seems, from Christ's knowledge of the two mites 
that make a farthing, that the amount of gifts was 
declared). He tnmed away weary and sad of ostentation. 
At last a poor widow came, quietly slipping through 
the crowd, sorrowful for her loss, but for that very 
reason anxious to relieve sorrow ; pain in her heart, but 
finding healing for that pain in giving ; having nothing 
but a farthing, but that all she had ; and giving that 
aU. And Christ, looking on her, knew her heart, for 
it shone in her face. And perfect joy came to Him, 
for He saw His Father in her eyes, and felt that all 
the spirit of His own life that gave all, was in the 
woman's soul. He felt the inconceivable delight of 
sympathy with the absolute life of love in another ; 
the greatest and the most heavenly joy that our Saviour 
could have on earth. SwifUy He turned to His disciples, 
with enraptured eyes, and threw the whole meaning of 
the woman's act into words which in their poetic paradox 
reached so infinite a truth, that they have never been 
and never are forgotten. Their meaning is our subject. 

1. As Christ looked on the gifts of the rich men. He 
thought that the greatest gifts are valueless without 
pure motives. 

Valueless in God's eyes, for we can offer Him no- 
thing of that kind which He has not got. All the 
beasts of the forest are His, and so are the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. Would you offer gold to the king of 
Utopia, where the children play with it in the streets P 
But if you offered love, would He refuse it? It is 
ihai God cares for : He has not got it, perhaps, from 
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you, so He loDgs for it. You may give it Him, and 
eBricli stiU more His life. The wealth of the whole 
world, could you lay it at His feet, would not make 
Him happier. But give a cup of cold water to the 
wanderer, because you love, and God's day is more 
joyful. 

But such gifts are not only negatively valueless, but 
positively hateful to God, and for the same reasons for 
which they are valueless to the giver of them. The 
giver gives for vanity^s sake, to be seen and praised 
of men. Pride then adds itself to vanity, because the 
thing done is thought to be good by the doer. It is ot 
that kind on which a man may congratulate himself 
alone. At every fresh gift the vanity increases and the 
pride ; in society the man is vain, in solitude proud ; till 
by the working of these two envenomed serpents, the 
root of fresh love, and the natural life of good are 
eaten away. The man is like the Sodom apple, 
glorious without, vile dust within. The gifts of such 
are valueless, harmful to the man, hateftil to God. 

Not only is this life false, but it seems true to the man. 
He thinks he is doing good, because the act in itself 
is good in others who do it purely, and because the world 
praises it. So he has the sense of being good without 
goodness, and the belief that he is loving without love. 
That is dreadful, because ifc will take almost a miracle 
to open his eyes. To be certain that we are right, and 
to be wrong, is sure shipwreck; the soul is like a 
ship whose compass, without the captain's knowledge, 
has varied ; the only value he gets from his compass is 
that it leads him to the rocks. 
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Then, also, lie gets, if lie has not got so far into evil 
as this, a habit of valuing goodness by the measure of 
his gifts, and of appraising love by their number. And 
gifts can be measured and must be limited.' ^I fast 
twice in the week,' said the Pharisee. * I give tithes of 
all that I possess/ What is the certain result ? It is 
that goodness and love which are infinite and im- 
measurable, are made finite and measurable to him. 
And then, of course, the ideal is no more, and aspira- 
tion dies ; goodness becomes limited, and the soul, bom 
to expand for ever, narrows to a nutshell. Life instantly 
loses all its beauty, all its charm; joy all its 
infinity, and sorrow all its hopes. When love, the im- 
measurable, is measured, all things become mean. Oh, 
give no gifts at all or give them from the free, uncon- 
sidered, loving, pure and rushing impulse of the heart. 
It is only when there is this generous love, that judg- 
ment and reason can justly- decide how to give, or 
what and where to give. 

Not only are gifts of this falsely-motived kind value- 
less to God and to those who give them ; they are also 
valueless to the receiver. Of course gifts of money 
may be well spent by the treasury that receives 
them, being spent with love. But then it is not the 
original giver who is the source of their value, but those 
who bestow them kindly. But when (from any motive 
but a pure one) we give sympathy, or goods, or learn- 
ing, or any of the things we can give, to another, that 
other feels them — so given — as valueless, and they are 
valueless. For, given for pride's sake, or for vanity, or 
without love, or because the world expects them to be 
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given, they do not awaken love, but impose an obliga- 
tion: tbey do not kindle gratitude, but torment the 
receiver inwardly, because he hates to be ungrateful, 
and yet is, and knows he is ungrateful. And the more 
that is given in this way and the greater the gift, the 
more is the obligation felt, the heavier it is, and the 
more it is resented. 

2, And now, the other thought of Christ follows, 
the thought that rose in His mind as He saw the widow 
casting her two mites into the treasury. The smallest 
gifts are worthy when the motives are pure. 

Were this not true, how little we could fulfil ; but 
being true, how much more we can do than we think ! 
Yes, how much more ; for, in truth, one of the saddest 
things in life is that we imagine we have so little to 
give, and that it is not worth giving : and fchen, because 
we think that little not worthy to give, do not give it. 

Did we love more, we should not think about it at 
aU ; but give unconsciously, as the violet gives its scent, 
and the clouds their colour, to the world. We want 
proof of our gifts being of worth; we want to see 
results; we desire to have so much gratitude; and 
when, having given, we see no proofs of the gift being 
of value, we draw in the horns of our giving. * It is no 
use,* we say, ^ 1 can give nothing worth giving ; ' and so 
we console ourselves for giving no more. Perhaps we 
began to give with a pure motive; but when that 
speech and its thought is the result of our giving, we 
may be certain the motive did not continue pure. Had 
we continued to give from the heart, we should have 
asked no questions what became of our gift ; we should 
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not have thought aboat it at all. As to its worth, we 
should have left that to the receiver, and not even 
asked who received it. The widow never asked herself 
of what use was her farthing, or whom it would profit. 
She gave because her whole heart was full. 

And when one gives in that way, everything is of 
value : of value to God, who delights in love ; of value 
to ourselves, because the more of love we put into form, 
the more precious and beautiful love is, and the more 
its spirit deepens in us. If we gather, and give away 
a flower from the plant of love in our garden, ten 
flowers spring up where one has been. There is no 
pause in the blossoming of love. The reward of love is 
increased power of loving. 

Of value, too, to the receiver. It is just because 
there are people who, like this poor woman, give all 
they have, in the sorrow and joy of it, and without 
thought, that the world is so much more happy than we 
fancy it ought to be when we think of all its sorrow. 
It is wonderftd with what small means love does great 
things. There are people whose very presence makes 
joy all round them, whose smile lightens sorrow and 
refreshes pain, whose very being breathes peace. They 
have often nothing of gifts to give, not even the widow's 
mite, but they give their heart away at every moment 
of their lives. Many of these are sick and sorrowful, 
and of broken lives. But they love those who are in 
health, and they delight in those who are joyful, and 
they smile on those whose life is perfect, and out of 
sickness and sorrow they bring sympathy and ex- 
perience, consolation and courage to give away. Their 
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little means are multiplied a thousandfold, and Christy 
looking on them, says : — *They have cast in all that they 
had, and their gifts are worth a world of vain and love- 
less gold.* 

For now, now that the heart is in the question, it is 
not money one thinks of as the gift which we throw 
into the treasury of the world (though money is made 
radiant by being stamped with love, and loses its 
coarseness when given by a beauti^ manner), not 
money, but those gifts of the soul which anyone can 
give who does not think of self in giving them. The 
smallest of them, purely offered, is of the greatest 
worth. You pass a man in sorrow, for a moment in 
life, and press his hand with a sudden impulse of true 
pity ; your voice is soft and your eyes. How little you 
have expended, but how much has been received — a 
world of comfort ! A child runs to meet you with its 
flowers, its heart thrilling, eager for a word. You bend 
to kiss it, and your smile repeats the pleasure of your 
heart. How little ? No, how much ! it is unforgetful, 
infinite : the child remembers it for years. Your friend 
is sick ; you think how bright the day is, how sweet 
the grove where you are walking, how sad his room ; 
how fall your heart, how lonely his — and your heart 
takes the lime blossoms, and your hand brings them 
to his chamber. How little ? Foolish thought ! He 
breathes the woods, he walks there with his love, the 
birds sing, the flowers sweeten all the air, his youth is 
with him and his days of health, the room is filled with 
soft bright dreams. Little? Your gift, made rich by 
the aid of love you bring with you, is infinite ; it creates 
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and enchants a world. Oh, can you not understand now 
what Christ meant P *A cap of cold water given in 
My name, shall in no wise lose its reward.' 

Yet they cost nothing, these tiny gifts ; you only felt 
joy in doing their giving; what value can they have P 
They have the value of their origin. Out of the 
natural infinity of love they came, and they are infinite. 
This poor widow hath cast in more than they all. Yes, 
more ; nothing but God's infinite sounding line could 
fathom the love in that poor woman's heart. 

3. This then is the principle. It is the heart, the 
motives, that fix the character of acts. This is the 
essence of Christ's morality. What we are within 
makes the act good or bad, noble or base, true or 
false, loving or selfish. The act itself, so far as we and 
not its transitive results are concerned, is indifferent. 
Its quality is determined by the secret thought and 
emotion that lie behind it. That was the root of moral 
and religious teaching, according to Christ ; and, laid 
down in the imperative, necessary, absolute manner 
in which He laid it down, without one single exception, 
or one single gloss, it revolutionised morality. Make 
the heart right, and all the rest of morality will follow 
as a matter of course. 

Therefore, of course, in this matter of giving, 
whether of wealth, or love, or sympathy, or help, or of 
the uses of our good and clever qualities, it is not the 
material part, not that which seems to men, that God 
regards, that earns His snule. How fair and beautiful 
it is to think that it is otherwise, quite otherwise ! 
How gratefiil to thought, and how true ! If giving 
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were measured by the standards of earthly value, the 
poor would not have the joy of giving, nor the weak. 
It ennobles all our view of the world, to know that the 
poor, weak, and lowborn, can have as much of the joy of 
giving, of that Kingdom of Heaven which is found in 
love, as the wealthiest, the strongest, and the greatest ; 
nay, may have often more of them. It is hard for the 
wealthy to give enough to give them rapture in giving ; 
it is hard for them to lose thought of money, to spend 
all they have upon the alabaster box of spikenard : and 
they often lose the power of giving by losing their will 
to give in overthoughtfulness. But the poor take 
their gifts out of their own comforts, often out of their 
daily needs ; take their care of the sick oat of their rest, 
precious to their toil as water to the desert wanderers : 
nourish the orphan at their own loss, and feel the 
pressure of their love, not as a daily burden, but as a 
daily grace. It is the poor who nourish the poor; 
they give their farthing into the treasury, aye, all they 
have. And the plenteous love they gain is more than the 
riches which prevent the wealthy from this giving of 
all; the joy they have is more infinite than his who 
can only contribute from an abundance. Blessed are 
the poor, said Christ ; and rightly indeed in this — for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven ; theirs more easily, 
naturally, if they will, is the kingdom of love. But 
even here, the heart equalises, and in spite of the drag 
of wealth, and the all but inevitable ugliness, and even 
meanness (in this way of considering things) which 
riches impose on life, there are wealthy men who are 
also rich in love ; who, by untiring beauty of sacrifice. 
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by giving their whole love to men, do truly cast in all 
they have, not by reckless giving, which would be 
wrong in them — ^for wealth makes its own duty — ^but 
by noble distribution. 

Yet, however done, by poor or rich, and by what- 
ever means, by giving of money or giving of sympathy, 
nothing is any good which is not done from the heart. 
That is the fact. No outside work profits, unless the 
inner life prompts it. Dress a wax figure, as nobly, 
splendidly as you please, weary yourself with changing 
its dresses, robe it as Pericles, or Titian, as a great 
warrior or a great prophet, it will not speak, or paint, 
or fight, or love the right. And yet that is what 
half the world are trymg to do, or believe can be done. 
They think by giving form that they can give life; 
blind to the truth Christ made so clear, not only in 
religion, but in all things, that only out of life can 
true form grow. No knowledge is any good to a man 
who does not love truth ; nor can he make such know- 
ledge, if he can be said to have it, of any good to 
others. No culture makes a man really cultivated 
who does not love beauty. He is like a garden of 
sand in which pluckt flowers and shells are disposed 
by the children; every day the flowers must be re- 
newed, and the garden gives no joy. But the true 
lover of beauty is like the true garden that takes its 
seeds from the winds, and draws beauty from the daily 
dew and rain and sun of life, and makes every nook 
gracious and fair and fragrant with flowers that spring 
from living roots. No mere knowledge of poetry can 
make a man love nature or human nature, or make 
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others love it; no knowledge of the history of art can 
make a man love art, or comprehend it, or make others 
love it. No giving, no sacrifice is of any beauty or 
any use without love. * Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.' 
But, if we give a farthing in the widow's spirit, it is 
profit; if we love truth and beauty and men and God, 
everything we do and say awakens, kindles, helps and 
ennobles man, and all our own life is beauty and de- 
light. Happy those who have this lyre in their hearts, 
and in their nature this music which all their actions 
play! Their whole life will become a harmony con- 
formed to the heavenly tune of Love, to whose eternal 
beauty God and the motion of the spheres are set. 

Lastly ; As I have said at the beginning that this 
kind of giving makes God happy, and is therefore the 
most ideal thing man can do ; so also, now, at the end, 
I say, it has this last and wonderful good — ^that it makes 
men full of thanksgiving to God. 

In those who give, it kindles so much joy and peace, 
and both are so divine, that the giver knows he has 
God in his heart, and breaks into thanksgiving. A 
loving life is a thankful life. Those who love have no 
leisure to complain of God or of men, or to make them- 
selves unhappy. They have only time to give thanks. 

And to those to whom such gifts are given the 
gifbs restore hope and faith in man and God. They 
make the poor, and the sorrowful, and the lonely feel 
that God cares for them, because men care for them. 
The wretched are given, not only help, but a Father and 
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Brother. Love binds classes, characters, nations, diverse 
as colours, into one brotherhood ; nay, it clasps Heaven 
and earth in one embrace. 

And St. Panl, thinking thus when he saw the 
Church of Corinth eager at his word to give with one 
accord to the poor of Jesus whom they had never 
known all their wealth, broke out, rejoicing in the 
love Christ had kindled in humanity, 'Thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift ; ' — the gift of Love. 
What a glorious, choice cry ! It is as if all the angels 
and saints of God had, in their infinite rose of light, 
sung with one voice the words, and sent them down 
to the Apostle, so worthy of Paradise are they. 
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[December 2, 1877.J 
THE DAY OF THE LORD. 

* The night is far spent, the day is at hand/ — ^Romaitb ziii. 12. 

It is more than eighteen hundred years since the Apostle 
tittered this exulting cry. We cannot repeat it to-day 
when once more we come to our advent time, without 
some sense of hopelessness. For what has come of it, 
we ask ; is the night gone, is the day at hand 9 Cen- 
tury after century, with the indestructible aspiration 
of the heart, has this note of joy been taken up, and 
the aspiration has been disappointed and the joy un- 
reached. New nations have been formed since St. Paul 
spoke ; the whole of Europe rebuilt ; the whole fabric 
of society again and again radically changed ; men have 
perished in thousands for duty and for God, and all have 
perished in this hope : the drama of mankind has been 
charged with so much action, apparently wasted, and 
so much suffering, apparently squandered, on the 
ground of this incessant hope, and yet the great end 
seems no nearer. On and on, stumbling in the night, 
with bleeding feet and wearied brain, the great world 
' has struggled forwards, hoping for the dawn. Out of 
the darkness it cries to the watchman, * Watch- 
man, what of the night P' and the answer fidls. 
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*The night is far spent, the day is at hand.' A fresh 
hope kindles in the world's breast at the reply, and 
again it staggers onward, lifting weary eyes to the 
horizon. ' There is no radiance,' it mutters, * on the 
mountains yet. I hope for ever, that is my doom ; but 
the night is deep and the day delays. Would God I 
could see the morning glow ! ' 

Do we not feel that P A smile, half bitter, half of 
that infinite sadness which more than all else makes us 
conscious of our immortal birth, wanders on our lips as 
we read the Apostle's words and look around, it seems 
in vain, for their fulfilment. Yet, is it not strange ? 
This persistent heart of ours will not be silent ; still it 
contradicts the cooler judgment ; still, as if there were 
no argument in the failure of so many centuries, it 
re-echoes the cry of St. Paul, and echoes it even with 
his enthusiasm. Against experience, against failure, 
against reasoning, it repeats and believes the voice. 
* The night is far spent ; the day is at hand.' 

How shall we settle the question between the 
denial the judgment makes and the assertion of the 
heart ? * Christ is not coming, the night is not far 
spent.' * Christ is coming, the day is at hand.' — Surely 
both cannot be right Nay, we answer, why not? 
Both are portions of one truth, both balance one 
another. One asserts the negative, the other the 
positive side of the matter. If I say to a man in good 
health, * You are not a dying man,' my denial is right ; 
the hour of his death is far away. If again I say to 
him, ^ You are a dying man,' my assertion is also right, 
though in a modified way. For at every moment and 
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day by day a portion of his frame is dying. That is 
being hourly represented in him which will take place 
in a complete way when the whole of his body is dis- 
solved in death. 

So, when I say, * Christ is not coming now, the hour 
of the regeneration of the universe is far away,' my denial 
is right ; but when I say, * Christ is always coming, the 
regeneration of the world is going on day by day and 
year by year ; * when I say that in the redemption of a 
single man, in the revolution of a nation's thought, in 
the birth of a new and saving idea in Europe, that is 
being done in part which will be completed when the 
whole race is redeemed, I am also right, and my heart 
knows the truth of it. 

St. Paul was wrong when he expected the final close 
in his own time ; but he was right in this, that a new day 
was near at hand. We are wrong when we think we are 
near to the last great hour of time, but we are right 
when our heart tells us that God is coming to bring 
light to our own souls, to awaken our nation out of 
wrong into right, to set on foot new thoughts which will 
renew the life of mankind. For that is His continuous 
and divine work. 

The reason then denies the nearness of the time 
when God will close this era of this world, and denies 
it on account of the slowness of God's work. In reality 
God's work is never slow or fast ; it always marches at 
a constant pace ; but to our sixty or seventy years 
it seems of an infinite tardiness. We live and grasp 
our results so hurriedly, and we have so short a time 
in which to work, that we naturally find ourselves 
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becoming impatient with God. To work quickly seems 
to us to work well. But we forget how, even in our little 
life, we lose the perfection of results by too great 
rapidity. We seclude no hours of wise quiet, and our 
thonght is not matured. We do not finish the little 
bye-things of life in our eagerness to reach the main 
end, and years after we find that neglect of them has 
spoiled our work. We keep the solution of our life 
always stirring, and the crystals can never form for 
want of peace. We are so eager to develop that part 
of our nature that pleases us most that we neglect the 
other parts for want of whose powers we bring no 
labour to perfection ; and when we die, are doomed to go 
back in onr progress, in order to educate those parts of 
our nature which we have neglected. 

God never makes these mistakes, the mistakes of 
haste. He never forgets to let a man, a nation, the 
whole of mankind, rest at times, that they may each 
assimilate the results of an era of activity. He never 
omits to finish the out of the way parts of work, to make 
the side steps necessary; and millions of these are 
needful in order to get finish in His work. He never, 
in hurry to the end, neglects to develop this, or over- 
develops that, in mankind. Every particular part is 
done in harmony with every other and for the interests 
of the whole. Think only what He does in this speck 
in the universe — the education of the whole race and 
of every person in it ; the fitting of every character so 
as to finally exalt every other, as well as to perfect the 
whole ; and then the harmonising of this labour here 
with the labour done throughout a thousand other 
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worlds — and who can then complain of the slowness of 
His work ; who can think that in six or twenty thousand 
years the great close can be at hand P That day of the- 
Lord is far away. 

And this is supported, as far as analogy can support 
it, by the story of the growth of the earth. Myriads of 
years have passed away since the buUding of the crust 
of the earth began. Every inch of sedimentary strata- 
represents long generations of animal life. The geologist 
has to live in eternity, as it were — must, to understand 
the history of the globe, assume infinite time. He who 
thinks of the growth and education of man must live- 
in the same atmosphere of thought. We have only been 
here for a fraction of the time that we shall need to be 
here, before all we have to learn and do in this time- 
dispensation can be done. The thought of this i& 
one of the side contributions that science makes to 
Theology. 

Look at the rudimentary state in which great pro- 
blems lie which we know will need centuries to bring 
to a perfect solution. It is only within the last two 
hundred years that science found the true method of 
investigating and conquering nature. And the wisest 
natural philosophers will tell you that they seem to 
stand on the threshold alone of knowledge. We have 
only approached the questions of education, of the 
healing of crime, of bringing classes together, of capital 
and labour ; we have scarcely touched the vaster question 
of international union, of confederated nations. We 
are still, like barbarians, unable to settle questions which 
involve nations and the whole welfare of the human 
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race, except by the ruinous way of war. In the case 
of our own religion — Christianity itself, after eighteen 
centuries, and centuries of activity of thought, is still 
wholly undeveloped. Men talk of its being effete. It 
has scarcely got out of its stormy and blundering" 
youth ; aU kinds of old tags of superstition derived from 
heathenism and philosophies still cling to it ; it cannot 
as yet get rid of intolerance and bluster, and narrow- 
ness, and bigotry, and rigid standards of opinion — the 
natural sins of youth. It has not got out of its shell 
yet and moved into the great world, so as to take part 
in all questions. Its principles have not yet been for- 
mulated towards universal action, and applied to social, 
municipal, state, national and international life, as they 
will be by-and-by when it is freed from the curse of 
churches that claim to be its sole depositories, when 
theology will consist only of the development of the 
great ideas Christ gave to the world, and not of intel- 
lectual and limited statements of ideas which are spiritual 
and illimitable. 

Why, the more we look reasonably at all these things, 
the more mankind seems to be in its boyhood. The 
wiser we grow the more we become conscious of a thou- 
sand questions starting up around us which will take 
thousands of years to solve. The landscape of the 
future spreads without limit before us ; frill of promise, 
but frill also of infinite work which must be done care- 
fully, before the powers of man are brought to fruit, 
before the elements necessary for the perfection of man- 
kind can be assimilated and changed into a universal 
life. The day of the Lord is not at hand. And when 
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we are not overridden T^th the notion that Europe is the 
world we feel this still more. We forget, when we 
talk foolishly of the exhaustion of Europe, that the 
world is not, at least, exhausted, and that, if Europe has 
reached manhood, there are nations only just bom, as 
America and Australia, and other lands in which 
national life is only in embryo, as in Africa. 
These will have to give their full work to man, and 
they will run a career of thousands and thousands of 
years. The day of the Lord cannot come till all the 
people of the whole earth have added their finished 
work to the vast personality of mankind. These then 
are some of the reasons for the denial by the reason of 
the nearness of the final day of the Lord — the known 
slowness of God's work, the rudimentary character of 
knowledge and civilisation and religion, the youth of 
half the nations of the world. 

But, secondly, though that great day is far away, 
the heart asserts, and truly, that when there is deepest 
night over nations and the world and men, a day of the 
Lord is at hand ; that a dawn is coming — not the last 
day, not the final dawn, but the uprising of Christ in 
light,- deliverance, knowledge and love. The behef is 
born not only out of our natural hatred of evil and 
suffering, and the desire to be freed, but out of actual 
experience. There have not only been in all times 
prophets and poets who have prophesied and sung of 
salvation and judgment, but the words in which they 
expressed the voiceless cry of the world have been 
fulfilled. Light has come on darkness, life on death, 
knowledge on ignorance, freedom on slavery. The 
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glory of the Lord has been revealed, and all flesh has 
seen it together. 

In one sense St. Paul was wrong, as we have said ; 
hut in the spirit of his cry he was right. He looked 
forth on the night of heathendom, and through it and 
rising in it, he saw the dawn of Christianity. Ta 
Corinth, Ephesus, Athens, Galatia, he himself had 
brought the sunlight. And it was already spreading ; 
aheady over the whole sky the rays of the day of the 
Lord were glancing upwards ; and not two hundred 
years after his prophecy — * The night is far spent * — the 
sun of a fresh life for intellect, imagination, heart and 
spirit, stood in the zenith of a new created world. 

Again the night sank down and again arose a new 
dawn, and again and again the same thing was renewed^ 
till at last the night of priestly despotism lay heavy on 
the souls of men, and Christianity itself in its ancient 
seat had ceased to be Christianity. The worship of 
wealth, of lust, of dominion, of sensuous beauty and 
knowledge, had eaten up the worship of God. But 
the light of God cannot be quenched. Behind the 
darkness came a brighter sun. Far in Northern Europe 
there were watchmen on the height, sick of the dark- 
ness, longing for the dawn. And their longing gave 
birth to faith, and faith to the prophecy — that prophecy, 
deepest of all in the forerunners of Luther — ^ The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.' Christ was coming was 
their cry. Not as they thought, any more than as Paul 
thought, did He come; not to final judgment, but in 
the freedom of the human spirit, in the overthrow of 
old abuseSj in a wiser faith, in the rivers of new ideas 
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which were poured forth on Europe out of the urn of 
the Eeformation. 

Again and again have these days of the Lord come, 
has the night vanished and the sunlight burst on the 
world, not only, as in these two examples, in religion, 
but in the regeneration of societies, in the revolutions 
of nations, in the rush of great and creative thoughts 
over the whole of the civilised world. Men sunk in 
misery, ignorance and oppression cried to the watchers, 
and tne prophets answered, * The night is fiM: spent ;. we 
see the coming day/ And never has their answer been 
left unfulfilled. 

To mark out the movements to and fro of these 
days of the Lord, to find their causes, to get and fix 
the ideas which, proclaimed, brought life and light and 
freedom to man, is the philosophy of history. To 
believe that God is educator of man, is immanent in 
mankind and directs these movements and inspires 
these ideas, is to know God in history ; and it is this 
conception of the^ education of the world marching 
onwards through successive waves of darkness to 
brighter and brighter days of the Lord, by the working 
in all mankind of Gtod's divine and impelling spirit, 
which makes life so intensely interesting, that it would 
be miserable to die, did we not believe that our know- 
ledge of this work of God, and our living interest and 
labour in its progress, would deepen, not diminish, 
after death. Yes, this is the conception which com- 
forts and strengthens the heart in evil, in gloom, in 
death; which redeems our sorrow when we look at 
the pain and sin of man ; which calms the heart when 
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ihe judgment relegates to far-oflF ages the last re- 
demptive coming of the Lord; and which, in times 
of crisis and unbelief like our own, kindles our hope 
into a flame, till blazing into a beacon fire on our 
watch-tower in the gloom, we can cheer by its light 
into energy for Christ many a sleeping spirit, and bid 
many a despairing heart awake and take courage — for 
we cry, and cry again, in prophetic certainty, *The 
nigh is far spent, the day is at hand/ 

Nor are the principles and the history here given 
less true of our own personal life. Many of us are 
living in the night, and sorrowful work it is ; with some 
it may be the gloom of a ruined or spoiled life. Our love 
lias been shattered or our home destroyed ; dishonour, 
«ome bitter mistake, and neither of our own making, 
have poured the night around us. Our life is touched 
i» its very heart, its spring is broken. Or the gloom 
in which we live may be the gloom of unbelief or of 
sin. We cannot reconcile the conclusions of the intellect 
with the hopes of the spirit. We are cut adrift from 
our old moorings and are tossing starless on the sea in 
which aU our old faiths have sunk, it seems, for ever. 
Still worse, if some dark sin has seized our life and led 
us into inward ruin for a time, and brought in its train 
the fierce and dread companion, whose teeth fixed in 
our heart and gnawing it day by day, make him well 
oalled remorse ; and with remorse, despair— -despair of 
recovery, despair of light, despair of work and life. 
Out of these depths of darkness, bitter and loud is our 
cry, * Watchman, what of the night ? will the night soon 
pass ?* In hopelessness, with unbelief in light, we cry. 
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But the answer given us in the name of Christ is the 
answer of St. Paul — an answer I speak to you who are in 
gloom at this Advent time x * The night is far spent ; the 
day is at hand/ 

We hear, but cannot believe it. Our judgment 
denies the answer. * It cannot be,' we reply ; * no day 
will dawn for me. My life is broken, broken so utterly 
that it cannot be mended. I have nothing left. In 
the bitterness which fills my soul, in its salt and 
biting waters, all that made life worth the living is 
drowned and dead.' * Nor for me,' cries another, * is 
there any hope. I have ceased to have even the power 
to believe, or the care to believe. God is only a name 
and immortality a dream. It was beautiful once to 
feel that they were true, and I look back with sorrow- 
ful wonder to the innocent days when I loved the old 
church, and could sing my hymns in unquestioning 
faith ; but the doubts have gone too deep ; my whole 
nature and character are changed by them; I can 
never get back the past. There is no dawn of divine 
light for me.' * Nor for me either,' cries another, who 
has lost himself in sin. ^ I know too much of life to 
think that I can redeem the deadly work I have done 
upon myself. I have been a slave, and now I have 
been too long a slave to be able to enjoy freedom. I 
cannot redeem the past, I cannot blot out the bygone 
years, and I must die, hating the sin I once loved, but 
linked to it for ever.' 

In all these cases, the understanding says. It is 
impossible to pass out of the night. And it is partly 
right. No day can come swiftly to you, no complete 
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change will drive away the night. The full light of the 
Lord which will finally redeem you is far, far away. 
For, in strict analogy with the slowness of the growth 
of the earth and of mankind towards the final close, is 
the slowness of the growth of our human character ; 
and when one of those shattering blows that ruin or 
spoil the heart has been given to life, it does not recover 
altogether for years and years. And as to faith and 
knowledge of God such as might remove your doubt, 
they do not come quickly. As rudimentary as is the 
knowledge and religion of the world is often the know- 
ledge and religion of the heart. It will take a long, 
long time, and the darkness may have to become 
deeper, before you will see any light at all. And in the 
last case, the only way in which God will help you out 
of remorse or sin will be by awakening in you new 
powers and stimulating new virtues, and the powers and 
the virtues may take their rise out of the results of your 
sin. As there are vast tracts of the world yet uncivilised, 
so there are in each man large tracts of his nature which 
have not been brought into use, much less into cultiva- 
tion or into fruit-bearing. It will be by God bringing 
life and vigour to these, in the tilling and rendering 
fruitful of these, that you will be redeemed from your 
sin. And the time to do that will be long. The judg- 
ment then is right which in you says that the day of 
the Lord, that day which will make you happy, or be- 
lieving, or righteous again, is far away. 

But, on the other hand, that which is true of all the 
world is true of you. The cry of hope whiqh issues 
from your heart and asks for the dawning is answered, 
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not fully, but in part. A day does come, a little light 
invades the dreadful dark. A new interest, so slight 
that at first we do not recognise it, keeps the wounded 
life going; small, almost unmarked emotions of faith 
do not let the root of belief absolutely die, though 
every shred of its growth has disappeared above the 
ground ; one day a burst of repentant tears tells you 
that you are capable of being saved, though it may take 
long to save you. And as years go on, these unexpected 
days of the Lord, these advents of Christ to your life, 
when the daylight comes to the night, increase in 
number and in the brightness of their rising. Tear by 
year the skirts of the darkness contract, till at last the 
full and perfect day arrives, to which there shall be no 
night, for the Lord God is the sun of your heart and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. 

Lastly, in the midst of all this change from night 
to day, — what are we to do? What, personally, is the 
first thing for us ? Are we in the midst of this mighty 
stream of purpose to drift thoughtless down ^^ tide of 
things, content, if God acts, to be ourselves inactive 
either for the progress of the world or for our own? 
That was not the Apostle's view. He knew that the 
inactive man would soon cease to believe in the action 
of God. It is only activity that can recognise activity, 
and to cease to believe in the action of God is spiritual 
death. So borne along by his faith in the coming 
day, he cried to men to make themselves ready for the 
coming of the Lord to themselves, to all mankind. 
The day is at hand, let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness and put on the armour of light. 
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That then is the Advent call God makes to you to- 
day. What your works of darkness are, each one of 
you knows in hours when the stir of the outward world 
is hushed and you go into the chambers within. The 
voice of God within you speaks their name. Eesolve, 
in the secret strength which so marvellously comes 
when the prayer of passionate desire for righteousness 
has made you conscious of the power of God within you, 
to cast them off for 'ever. They hinder not only your 
advance, but the advance of all mankind. As no man 
liveth or dieth to himself, so no man sinneth to 
himself, or doeth good to himself. Therefore not only 
for your own sake, but for a larger and a more 
human reason, put the works of darkness by. They 
add to the night, they delay the dawn. 

Then you will be fitted to wield and wear the 
armour of light. Stand therefore in this evil day, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breastplate of righteousness; for he only who is 
sincere and true and just can withstand the spirit of 
falsehood and impurity in the world. Let your feet be 
shod with readiness to publish the gospel of peace, for 
your work is not only to contend with evil, but to bring 
glad tidings to the sinner and the sorrowful. Take the 
shield of faith, for the darts which most burn the soul 
and consume the will to do good work, are suspicions 
of God's love, and want of trust in the divine, in the 
Christ in man ; and, in order that perseverance may be 
unfailing, let the hope of salvation be your helmet. 

These are your defensive armour. For offence, 
receive the sword of the Spirit, the Word of God ; not 
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the mere book of the Bible, as some say, but the living 
truth and light of God, the ideas of Christ, the inspired 
thoughts God has given to mankind in every age. 
Make these manifest : draw them Hke a sword, and let 
them flash before the eyes of men ; and their very light, 
without a blow, will bum up falsehood and fraud and 
superstition— these swords of the devil, ^ the word of 
hell. Endue this armour for your warfare against the 
powers of the night, and keep it bright and fit for 
use by praying with all prayer, and supplication in 
the spirit, and watching thereto with all perseverance. 
So wait faithfully for the breaking of the morning, and 
welcome it with joy. For, nearer and clearer it shines. 
^ The night is far spent ; the day is at hand.' 
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[June 16, 1873.] 

SOME WORDS ON PRAYER. 

Psalm iy. 

This was an evening song, and it was most probably 
Bung as eve began to fall, and David in his flight drew 
near to Mahanaim. That city lay among the hills of 
Moab ; and David, mounting from Jordan through the 
gloomy, tree-shadowed gorge by which Jabbok forces 
its way to join the greater river, found himself in sight 
of its walls on the evening of the second day of his 
flight from Absalom. 

He had fled all night from Jerusalem, and halted 
on this side Jordan, opposite the ford Jabbok, waiting 
for news from Hushai. In the early morning, with 
hope, since he heard that AhithophePs counsel had 
been rejected, he rose up cheered. ^ I laid me down 
and slept ; I awaked ; for the Lord sustained me.* We 
follow him, then, as he crossed the river, and toiled 
upwards through the gorge to the table-land above ; and 
as evening fell, and he drew near his refuge, this 
Psalm burst from his lips — a psahn of passionate prayer, 
passing into passionate thanksgiving for unlooked-for 
safety. * I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep : 
for thou. Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.' 
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All the day he continued to hear tidings from 
Jerusalem. His long train travelled slowly, and swift 
fugitives came up every hour bringing the latest news,, 
news of the growth of the rebellion, of the turning of 
his glory into shame, of the vanity of the people, which 
had changed in a day from him to Absalom, of the 
leasing, the lying slanders of his enemies — ^bitter 
tidings ! 

But the greater the evil and the bitterer the tale (and 
how bitter they were, none but those who have felt a 
loved son's ingratitude can tell) the stronger is David's 
unconquerable belief in God's presence and God's help. It 
was the victorious element in his life. This man could 
not be beaten, never could despair; no matter how dark 
the hour, he saw the light ; no matter how intense the 
sorrow, he trusted in joy. There never was a greater 
believer in the resurrection of life, and therefore there 
never was a greater soul. And the root of this, accord- 
ing to David's own showing, was unshakeable faith in 
God, and in God's direct care and interest in his life. 
It is David's great lesson to us: it is the foremost 
religious result of his life upon mankind. 

It may be that something of this swift dismissal of 
the paralysing results of misfortune and sorrow was 
due to that poetic nature of his, which at once threw 
strong emotion of any kind into words, and so freed the 
heart from half its weight. In aU his Psalms we detect 
the lyric rush of feeling, the cry, as it were, in the first 
verse, with which irrepressible emotion leaped in a 
moment into voice. We can fancy him walking 
silently along the gorge, thoughts and feelings surging, 
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increasing in volume of emotion within him, till at last, 
as he came out of the gloomy pass, and saw from the 
bright grassy downs, dotted with forest groups, and 
golden in the lights of the red evening, the sun set in 
the pure sky, his heaii; swelled with the beauty of the 
world and rejoiced in the clear air, and out broke the 
song: *Hear me when I call, O God of my righteousness ! 
Thou hast enlarged me in distress, be gracious to me 
and hear my prayer.' 

It is a wild cry to God. For David was in sore 
trouble, and out of trouble comes prayer. It is very- 
well in easy life, with small sorrows, and the pain only 
that fancy makes, when the sky of existence is blue and 
bright, not to pray. Then the countenance of friends, 
the coming of fair weather, some new amusement or 
interest are sufficient to restore the heart — God is not 
thought of; but, when the hurricane comes, when 
treachery and desertion, as in David's case, threaten to 
corrupt the springs of life, when one falls into an abyss 
of sorrow and self-torment, then the soul cannot get on 
alone. The depths of being are stirred, and out of the 
depths we cry unto Thee, O God ! It is no product of 
reasoning, of the weighing for and against of the pos- 
sibility of prayer : but, spontaneous, swift as lightning, 
over-riding all the logic of the understanding, the heart 
assumes in a moment a living Being of love and care, 
and cries, * Come to me, my God, I need thee now.' 
And He comes, the Infinite Love, undeterred by our 
long neglect, touched by no false human jealousy of 
His honour, smiling at our petulance, pitying our pain, 
with all the happy readiness of endless tenderness : 
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to do the best for us, to make us feel that, though we 
did not see Him, He has been with us all our life. 

Everywhere, in the history of the human heart, these 
two things are found, in the hours of our bitter pain ; 
unfathomable desire and want of something more than 
earth or its love can give ; and the consciousness of 
some One capable of filling the want. Nor are these 
things found only in pain ; but, as if pain and pleasure 
were two sides of the same thing, in the supremest joy 
also. They are found — this unfathomable desire, this 
far-oflF sense of one who can fill it — when inspiration 
reaches its last earthly height of attainment, when 
poetry comes as natural expression and yet cannot 
express all it needs ; when the artist is swept away by 
his ideal, and is in rapture with it, even though he can- 
not realise it : when the lover of truth is wordless, and 
can only die to express his love : when in vague longings 
that do not know their own source, the soul is 
miserable, and life uncontrollable weariness. Who has 
not also felt this cry in the wail of mnsic? Nay, 
Nature herself, speaking the voice of our heart, seems to 
echo it. We think we hear it in the sighing of the stream 
and in the whisper on the moor. It comes to us out of 
the endlessness of the midnight sky that seems to be 
burdened vdth its own infinity, weary of finding no 
. limit to itself. Philosophise as we will, we are driven 
by these unspeakable wants, by this eternal yearning, 
to create an answer to it, and we call that answer — 
God. 

Of course I cannot, you cannot, prove God ; but if 
this does not mean God, the infinite fulness of life — what 
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does it mean 9 what answer does the atheist give to it P 
what is the use of the scientific explanations of the 
cause of this cry, if the cry be there unsatisfied ? It 
does not cure my hunger to give me the reasons of it ; 
it is only food will satisfy me. And if this want has 
no practical satisfaction, if there is no infinite pleni- 
tude to fill my infinite want, if the travail of man ends 
in no new birth, if feeling myself a son I have no 
Father, and sinful and I have no righteousness, and 
capable of eternity and there is only annihilation for me 
— then I had rather be a dog than a man. 

Out of these two things, consciousness of an infinite 
want and an infinite fulness, and of the relation of one to 
the other, springs prayer, the paradox : and whatever 
some may say, it is undeniable that men, and these not the 
worst, but the best of the race, have received— or, if you 
like, imagined they received — an answer. Their want 
has been filled ; their pain changed into power ; their 
inward disease healed ; their cry of hopeless aspiration ' 
altered into a cry of infinite and conquering hope ; 
their view of nature so changed, that it brings them 
calm instead of refiecting their own pain ; their weak- 
ness made strong ; their hour of death met, not with 
rigid stoicism but with bright emotion of gratitude ; 
and their whole life, it may be of humblest duty, or of 
lingering pain, made one career of triumph and of 
resignation that ennobles others as they look upon it. 
It is things like these which these men have themselves 
— and they are not bad judges — confessed to be the 
results of prayer to God felt and claimed as their Father 
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and Friend, that go far to convince men of the realitj 
and force of prayer. 

The first knowledge of its power comes, as I have 
said, in the solemn and awful hours of life, at least to 
those who have not served God from their youth, and 
even these find in it then a new power. And then the 
great characteristic of it is impetuosity, such as mark& 
the outcry of David. * Hear me, when I call.' For a 
kind of violence marks earnestness. As there is cruelty 
sometimes in love, when it has grasped the whole 
nature almost to strangling, so there is often a harsh 
neglect of reverence when one feels that one must have 
God with us or die. Our passion lifts us ^,bove ordinary 
forms ; we claim a kind of equality with the Highest ; 
a right of kindred, as it were, which throws aside 
respect, in agony of desire. * I will not let thee go 
unless thou bless me,* answers Jacob. When Moses^ 
agonised with failure, stands before God, listen how he 
•speaks : * Lord, wherefore hast Thou so evil entreated 
this people ; why is it Thou hast sent me ? For since I 
came to Pharaoh, to speak in Thy name, he hath done 
evil to this people, neither hast Thou delivered Thy 
people at all.' When Jeremiah, cast into his dungeon, 
heard on all sides the mocking of the world, his misery 
broke out in impatient reproach : ^ Lord, Thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceived; Thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am in derision daily, every 
one mocketh me. Then I said I will not make mention 
of Him, nor speak any more in His name.' When 
Habbakuk looked round him and saw only evil, and 
felt that it was God's righteousness in him which 
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made him bitterly conscious of evil, and yet saw 
that there was nothing that seemed to be done to set 
things right, his was no quiet patient utterance ; — 
* O Lord, how long shall I cry and Thou wilt not hear, 
even cry out to Thee of violence and Thou wilt not save ? 
Why dost Thou show me iniquity and cause me to 
behold grievance ? ' When the nobleman met Christ 
and asked for the life of his son, and Christ answered 
with some questions about faith, the awful grief in the 
man's heart broke through all the questions rudely, and 
came with violence to the point : * Sir, come down ere 
my child die/ 

Yes, she who has hung over a dying husband ; he who 
has felt that the love of years is crumbling away fix)m 
him hour by hour ; he who has come to some crisis of re- 
ligious thought, and in the heavy rain and wind sees only 
one pale streak of light, how does he pray ? Not in set 
words, often only in the repetition of one cry : * Hear me, 
hear me when I call ; ' often only in a voiceless passion 
in the heart, * with groanings that cannot be uttered ; ' 
or if expression come, with harsh, rude, rugged words, 
with indignant faith in God, 

This is prayer in these times, this is the way the 
. soul then claims God as its Father, sweeping back from 
the far country, where God has been forgotten, to His 
gracious presence. And God does not mind the rough- 
ness of the weak human feeling, just because He sees 
beneath the surface the growing faith, and knows that 
at a touch He can transform it into love. He wishes to 
be laid siege to, and, as it were, forced to capitulate, and 
I may be allowed the expression when I recall the 
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words of Christ : * The kingdom of Heaven snfifereth 
violence and the violent take it by force.' 

Half-hearted, lazy prayer has no force in it, cannot 
climb to Heaven's gate. That which has no will, no 
passion at its root, dies faintly on the lips. And so the 
Greek as well as the Christian knew. When one of the 
Homeric heroes called out of his misfortune upon his 
god, *Out of his heart he poured a mighty cry,* is 
the way the poet puts it. And when, in Southey*s 
Hindoo poem, the Glendoveer cleft the sky to Seeva's 
feet, the strong power that nerved his wing to reach 
the utmost bound of the remotest sphere, where Seeva 
lives as light. 

Was all-Bimnounting will. 

Intensity of faith and holiest love ; 
And as he prayed, intenser faith he felt, 

His spirits seemed to melt 
AVith ardent yearnings of increasing love ; 

* Let me not Seeva seek in vain ! ' 

These things, passion, faith, and will, are the wings 
of prayer, as they are the wings of all the words and 
deeds which bring forth fruit on earth. Without them, 
our prayers are like his who knelt at the altar with his 
brother's death upon his soul — 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below t 
Words without thoughts never to Heaven go. 

Be therefore in earnest with God; be importunate; 
let no silence, no apparent cruelty send you back. 
Though He answer you never a word, though when 
He answer He answer roughly, *It is not meet to 
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take the children's bread and to cast it to dogs/ do 
not let Him go. And though there be delay, the final 
answer will be this : * woman, great is thy faith ! be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt.' 

But sometimes neither faith, passion nor will arise 
and we cannot pray at all. 

The heart gets often hard in bitter sorrow : neither 
words nor thoughts will come. God Himself is seen as 
the injurer, and then it is indeed miserable ; for there 
is no outward consolation possible that is not shrunk 
from as intrusion ; and without God, there is no silent 
inner comfort. Deprived of all, we are thrown back on 
ourself, a dreadful companion, and nothing is heard 
but the deafening clang of the reiterated knell of sorrow. 
I suppose there is nothing for that but time and 
human love ; time to slowly make the wound less sore 
with its soothing hand, human love to lead one to believe 
in the love of God again. One thing, however, we can 
do — we can compel ourselves to take interest in others ; 
we can force ourselves away from our sorrow to relieve 
the sorrow of others. By and by, though we cannot 
pray for ourselves, we m'ay try to pray for others whom 
we love, and then, having gained something of the 
custom of prayer, we shaU be surprised one day into 
praying for ourselves, and find our God again. 

At other times, however, it is not this that makes 
prayer impossible. It is a deep depression, the essential 
diflFerence of which is that it seems without cause. It 
is a nameless anger against nothing, a sense of life 
being too hard for us, for which we despise ourselves, 
but which we cannot get rid of; a feeling that there 
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has been nothing but failure, even though we know we 
have had all the success we deserve. In these hours of 
despondence, in which we hate ourselves, but which 
seem wholly out of our power to conquer, prayer 
seems impossible. Why is this P we ask. 

The reasons are different for different persons. 
Sometimes we are of that temperament in which every- 
thing at certain intervals seems phantasmal. The 
outward world loses all reality. We are forced to 
touch things to prove their existence, and even that 
does not prove it ; we seem to look beyond, behind 
everything, into a vast empty space, in which we are 
alone : our own life seems less than a dream, and we 
ourselves its shadow; all our past we know, but 
we seem to know it as belonging to another person, 
and it fades away into an infinite distance ; our work 
has no reality ; our friends, those we most dearly love, 
children, wife, and brothers, have no relations to us, 
and though we speak to them, we cannot conceive why 
we love them or what we have to do with them, except 
as a ghost with ghosts ; aJl their connection with us 
dies into a flittering dream, for which we care as we 
care for a picture which we glance at and forget. Days, 
weeks, and years which friendship and love filled 
with memories and associations, which we thought 
would stir the blood even in the chill of age, do not 
warm a single fibre of the heart ; nay, when they recur, 
they are Weariness inexpressible ; we feel to them as 
Ulysses felt to the ghosts that crowded, a thin, wailing 
multitude around the trench of sacrifice, and we force 
them away. We cannot bear to be haunted by phantoms ; 
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ihey make our phantom mood too real to ourselves. It 
is only silence that we want, for in that at least we are 
less conscious of the cruel fate that has wrought us and 
all things into the stuff that dreams are made of. 
And yet all the time, we know that the whole thing 
is absurd, and are ready to smile at it. The reasoning 
power is clear, but for all that, it has no practical in- 
fluence, it cannot overcome the dream. 

Now when that comes, God becomes as much a 
phantom as the rest. We do not believe in Him any 
more than in ourselves; and it is only with a vague 
remnant of self-consciousness that we are sorry for our- 
selves, sorry to find ourselves so alone, yet so restless, 
winging our way like a bird through an infinite void, 
forced to fly onwards for ever ; but however far we fly, 
always at the centre of an eternity ; ready to give "worlds 
for some island star on which to rest our foot for a 
moment, but never finding it ; no human voice to reach 
us, no God, no home. How is one to pray then P There 
is nothing to pray to, for the very essence of the condi- 
tion is, that there is no centre, no source of things, no 
end and no beginning conceivable. ^^ 

It is not so uncommon as you may think, and it has 
its astonished pain. Perhaps physical exertion might 
remedy it ; but if we are fixed down and cannot get it ! 
Work is of little use ; and when we force ourselves to it, 
we either do it badly, or, as is often the case, no thought 
is possible ; nothing will come. And even if we succeed 
in compelling labour, this condition underlies it ; and the 
moment we cease, we are away again in our land of 
shadows, where life and love and morality and God are 
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all alike nnreal. There is no prayer possible then. We 
must wait till common sense returns, till the sense of 
life begins to move again; and if we are healthy of 
hearty we desire and long for that, and it is sure to come. 
But if we like and encourage these states, as is some- 
times the case, and cherish this dreamland, we get 
wretchedly wrong, and God has a sharp way of dealing 
with it. He clears the air of all our unreal fancies, by giv- 
ing us something real to deal with. Is this a shadow, 
this a phantom P He asks ; and He sends home to our 
heart one of those bitter blows which convince us of 
reality by making every nerve quiver, and the heart reel. 
* Know now,' He cries, * what I am, what you are ; know 
that we have doings one with another, that you must 
take up duty, that you must act and not dream in life.* 
And we are forced into activity, and into prayer. For 
we waken with such a shock that we cry on our God. 

Sometimes, however, it is not this vague depression 
that hinders prayer, but the seeming failure of life. We 
have actually failed for the time in our life or work. 
All has gone wrong. 

Two thoughts then arise, and both hinder prayer at 
the very moment when we want it most. The first is that 
we are injured by God. We have given up our whole life, 
our best energy and thought to this thing, and God has 
taken away our hope from us. It is unjust, we say, 
and when conscience says. What of that fault linked to 
your efforts P we are bold enough to say, * Why did 
God permit it ; why did He not save me from it P ' 
As long as that sense of unjustice done to us by God 
lasts — and it often lasts long, since we excuse ourselves 
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by it — ^there is no chance of prayer. We cannot pray 
to one whom we consider unjust. 

Again, we think (supposing that there has been no 
consciousness of error, and yet we have failed) that 
God has made all things for nought. * I have done my 
best/ we say; 'it has been no good; my whole life is 
wrecked ; what I did was true, and pure, and just, and I 
gave up everything for it, and now it has sunk in the 
ocean, and not a foambell on the surface marks where 
my ship once rode so statelily. God has made all 
things for vanity.' 

We cannot encourage that thought, and grow to 
believe it, without going further. We think that God 
Himself is vanity. His truth. His love, His justice, 
cease to be more than empty names, and He becomes a 
mere name Himself before long. Then also prayer 
becomes impossible. 

I cannot, however, but think that we arrive at that 
stage when hardness of heart or failure comes, because 
before they came we had made God a stranger by 
neglecting prayer. We dropt at some time or another 
our childish habit of kneeling down and speaking to 
Him ; and gradually omitting the form, the spirit of the 
thing grew cold, and we ceased even to think of His 
presence with us as the guard and guide of life. 
Owing to that, we fell into the fault which rifted the 
late of our effort and which spoilt it. Owing to that, 
our yrork wanted that religious note, that spirit of life, 
which (if it had been there) would have enabled us to trust 
Him even in failure, and to spring out of it into renewed 
action with a clearer view of our object. And now having 
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neglected communion with Him, never referring our 
action to Him, we cannot recover prayer. Wlien the 
time comes that prayer would be of avail to win for us 
strength, comfort, and resolution, in the feeling that we 
possess as ours a personal Friend who is for us Almighty 
power and love, we do not know the way to Him, nor do 
we realise Him as He is. We mistake Him, for we are 
ignorant ; we are afraid of Him, instead of loving Him ; 
we think He will take vengeance, we dread His anger ; 
we imagine Him as jealous of the past ; we see only 
wrath in His punishment ; we bestow on Him all our 
human littleness, and of course we cannot — nay, we will 
not pray. 

These are some of the more uncommon phases of the 
life of the heart which occur in hours of great trial, or 
in hours which from the dominance of fancy seem equi- 
valent to trial ; and the general cause of their power 
over us is, that we have neglected to keep God by our 
side, forgotten or been driven far from Him. 

And, now, what lesson about these two things does 
this song of David's teach 9 With all his sins, David 
had not forgotten the Ever Near. He had not, except for 
one wretched year, when he was enthralled with passion, 
and bitterly repented, left off that prayer which makes 
a man always conscious of God by his side. 

This is the great lesson of this Psalm. He had met 
awful misfortune; no more terrible blow could have 
fallen on a man. His dearest son had turned against 
h^im. The sting which drove poor Lear out into the 
storm was in his heart. * Sharper than a serpent's tooth 
it is to have a thankless child.' Also, all seemed failure : 
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Ms glory was turned to shame ; the kingdom he had 
built np out of the dust wrenched from his hand by a 
forgetful people ; and in his place in Zion, men who 
loved vanity and sought after lies; deceivers and 
deceived. If anyone might have doubted of God, it 
was he ; if anyone might have said, * There is injustice 
in his rule, all is evil, all the promises I trusted in are 
nought,' it was David. 

And yet, how do we find him P The sole cheerful, 
hopeful, vigorous-hearted man among all the fugitives. 
All around him were more or less despairing. * What 
possible good is there in this,' they cried ; * where shall 
we find a spark of hope P ' * There be many that say,' says 
David, ' who will show us any good P ' And the great 
king and greater man replies, feeling the presence of 
Jehovah with him, * Lord, lift Thou up the light of 
Thy countenance upon us.' Is not that magnificent P 
What great self-confidence, yet what humility ! That 
is the true temper of prayer, a proud humility. Mark ' 
how it is given in the words, * God of my right, have 
mercy on me I ' 

He appeals with proud confidence to the righteous 
God to avenge his cause ; not with pride that had its 
root in self, but in knowledge of God's righteousness. He 
had sinned, and he felt that this overthrow and flight were 
part of his punishment. But God, David also felt (and 
how victorious over life such a feeling makes a man !) 
was not a whit less near, less loving to him, because 
He punished, but nearer and more loving. And, though 
he was driven out of his kingdom, and that was God's 
punishment, yet that did not make the wrong done to 
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him by the rebels less wrong. Though punished by 
God, yet David cried, * My cause is now a just one ; and 
for the very reason that God was against me for my sin. 
He must now be on my side, for I am right. God of 
my right, therefore, hear my prayer.' This' was his proud 
and noble trust in God as eternal righteousness, and in 
God as bound by His nature to support the right. It 
is not pride of self; it is pride in God — say, rather, 
lofty trust. 

But in a moment, lest the heart should be too bold, 
be unconsciously supplements the cry of confidence by 
the cry of humility. * Have mercy upon me.' This is 
the true amalgam of prayer ; trust which boldly claims 
God, humility that owns the weakness of self. Yes, to 
feel that we are all things in God, that in Him we are 
ennobled creatures, children of the loftiest destiny, 
master of all things in His strength, of the world, of 
fate, of our own unquiet hearts, of failure, of depression, 
of the tempests of trial, fall of a high carelessness of 
what man can do unto us, when the light of His counte- 
nance is lifted on us, and yet that we are nothing in 
ourselves — ^that is the essence of the prayerful spirit, 
* God of my righteousness, have mercy upon me.' 

And the answer comes at once to such a prayer, as 
it came to David, not as yet in restoration to the king- 
dom, but in that which made restoration or not indif- 
ferent — in gladness of heart, in peace of heart. 

* Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than in 
the time that their com, and wine, and oil increased. 

* I will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for it is 
Thou, Lord, only that makest me dwell in safety.' 
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It may be our answer if we pray; and, O, what 
dearer blessings can we liave on earth than simple glad- 
ness, and to hear His voice in our hearts, ' Thou hast had 
much trouble, my child, and a stormy time. Lie down now 
in peace and sleep, and I will watch for thy security.' 
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[June 13, 1879.] 

CHJRIST^S ELECTION OF DISCIPLES. 

' And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after Me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men/ — Mabk i. 17. , 

This is the first vivid record we have of the outdoor 
preaching of Christ. The little fishing village near 
which the words of the text were spoken hid itself 
among cornfields and oleanders and olive and vine upon 
the shore, which, white with sand and feathered with 
foliage, heard the low wave break among the dark 
boats drawn up upon its shallow slope. Through the 
cornfields, among the trees, but chiefly on the shore 
among the busy men, moved the bright figure of 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world, the preacher of a 
Father's kingdom ; and all the smiling scenery was in 
tune with the hopes and &>ith and prophecies of His 
soul. He looked within his own heart and was happy, 
feeling Himself full of God. He looked around Him and 
was happy, feeling that the world was full of God ; and 
had He been a poet only, or a pietist. He might have 
been content. But He did not come into this world 
only to feel, but to embody what He. felt, in order that 
others might feel it and be kindled by it. He did not 
come only to muse on the truths he felt and to enjoy 
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ihem alone; but to root them in men's hearts bj 
preaching them in words and living them in acts. 
And though His enjoyment of the beauty of the world 
was great, it was in the Truth He possessed that His 
joy was greatest, because that was something He could 
give to men, and He knew that it would make them 
free and loving, pure and blessed. 

It was no wonder He wished to make others shai. 
in His good news. For the nature of joy is to share 
itself and our joy is doubled in value when its musick 
is echoed by another, when its lightning lightens on 
another's face. From east to west, then, over the 
whole world, Christ wished his good news to work its 
work among the nations. Therefore He sought for fol- 
lowers whom He should teach, that they might teach 
in turn. 

Whom did He choose? Was it the wise and 
learned? They would have tormented the simplicity 
of His teaching with endless commentaries, and wrought 
it into intellectual schemes, so that the shepherd on the 
hill and the slave in the city could not have understood 
it. Too well we know what the wisdom of the world 
in the brains of the priesthood has made of the words 
of Christ. If the work of theologians had been done 
at the beginning of Christianity, we should have had 
no simple Christianity at all. 

Then, did He choose the rich, and those in high 
position ? No, truly, that would not have been wise. 
For they would have weighted His goodness with the 
cares and deceitfulness of wealth, with the ambition 
and meanness of society. And what could rich men 
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have done with a doctrine which bade them give 
away wealth, which told the business man to take no 
thought for the morrow, which said to the courtier, 
* There is only one King, and He is in heaven,' which 
told the man in society, 'There is only one nobility, 
and the slave who carries your litter may have it as 
well as yon P ' 

Did He choose the religious leaders 9 How could 
HeP They would dissolve His charity. His mercy, 
and His tolerance, in the acid of their theological 
hatreds. They would cast His religion into a fixed 
form which would destroy its variety and flexibility, so 
that it could not ent^r into the characters of diverse 
nations and become the universal gospel ; they would 
subject it to their own ecclesiastical interests, and it 
' would cease to be the interest of mankind. 

Did he choose the politicians — ^those among the 
Jews who conspired against the Romans, or those who 
held to the Romans ? Why should He ? That would 
have made His Gospel a gospel for the Jews only, and 
not for Greek and Roman and barbarian. To choose 
the politicians would have been to propagate His truth 
by political craft or by the sword. It was not the way 
of Christ to set up the kingdom of God by the worship 
of the devil. 

None of these He made His messengers. He chose 
the unlearned and the poor and the outcast of the 
theologians, and the uninterested in politics, and the 
men and women of whom society knew nothiug ; the 
fisherman and the publican, the Pharisee who left the 
priestly ranks, the rich who left their riches, the Israelite 
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without guile, the cottager, the sinner and the harlot 
who were contrite, but chiefly — for with these in his 
favourite haunts He most companioned — ^the fishermen 
of the lake of Galilee. 

* Come, He said, I will make you fishers of men. 
And they left all and followed Him.' He was not 
wrong, then, in His choice. These men, who gave up 
all at once for Him, had impulse, heart, impetuosity, 
and love. These were the first elements He wanted in 
the character of His followers, the main things needed 
for their work. It was a hard task He set them to 
fulfil, and no faint-heartedness or questioning could 
bear its trials. They were to be ready for persecution, 
and it needed to count all things but loss to bear that 
painful life. They were to oppose the whole force of 
the Jewish priesthood supported by centuries of en- 
grained tradition, the whole force of Eoman heathenism 
and scepticism and luxury, and the whole force of the 
old philosophies, which, alike in their decay and in their 
new forms, were strong — and to fight that battle 
needed the enthusiasm the world calls madness. It is 
true, the impulse which carried them against these 
powers was an ignorant one. But that was rather a 
good than an evil. Had they realised the extent of 
the forces they opposed, they might have despaired. 
We hear in Gamaliel's scorn the opinion of a cultivated 
man upon their enterprise. But, even had they realised 
it, I doubt if they would have given way. At least 
St. Paul, who knew his world, did not. The Gospel 
was to him the power of God to Greek, barbarian, and 
Jew. And John, and Peter, and James, the fishermen. 
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were not behind him when they did stand before coun- 
cils and kings. They had — and it was their chief 
quality — the heart to venture greatly, the love to give 
up all, the faith which removed mountains. Not in 
their diction was the word impossible. 

It was this intensity of spirit that Christ stirred in 
His followers. He had the prophet's power of kindling 
passion, of awaking a youth in those who loved Him. 
When He spoke, men arose from the dead! And, 
of course, they did great things. AU their powers 
put forth leaves and blossoms and flowers. Those 
who saw and heard men who had come under the in- 
fluence of Christ, wondered, as one who has seen a wood 
in winter wonders when he sees the same wood in 
spring. They took notice of them, it is said, that they 
had been with Jesus. The mocking crowd thought it 
was new wine, but it was the new wine of a new life. 
It made men a new creation in Christ Jesus. 

If we ask the source of this, it was no doubt partly 
personal. No one who reads the Gospels but recognises 
the unique power of Christ's personality. It lay partly 
in the weight of goodness, partly in the sweetness and 
force of His humanity, partly in the wonderful grace 
and charm which drew men to love Him, and which 
shone in His face, breathed in His words, illuminated 
the way in which He acted. 

But had that been all. His work would not have 
been done — the life He made in men would scarcely 
have lasted beyond His death. With the passing of 
the person would have passed the power. No; the 
main thing was this, that the personal influence was 
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weiglited witli infinite, divine, ideal fchoaghts ; was used 
to stablish living truths in the hearts of men, living, 
because they created and supported a life. That was 
His real power. * Follow Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.' That was the sort of thought He gave 
them. It was infinite — it was to extend over the whole 
of the human race. They were to be fishers, not of one 
nation, but of all mankind. Yet, unlimited as the thought 
was, it was quite simple. ' It meant that they were to 
save men by telling them one simple truth, that God 
loved them, and wanted to save them from sin. ;And 
infinite and simple, the thought was also impassioned. 
It came home to the two deepest feelings of the human 
heart — love of man and love of God. It made the 
work of their lives the saving and blessing of men. 
It linked that work to God, whose will it declared to be 
that men should be redeemed. Imagine the deep emo- 
tion with which this filled the heart — ' Love one another, 
love the whole world as I have loved you.' Think, too, 
of the deep emotion this stirred — ' Love God, for He is 
love to man. Save men, for they are the children of 
God the Father ; save them, because being all children 
of God, they and you are brothers one of another.' 
Infinite, simple and passionate ; these thoughts thrilled 
the apostles through and through. 

Of course all this was not understood at first, when 
at the trumpet sound of the words in their hearts they 
left all to follow Christ. But enough was understood to 
set their souls on fire. They had entered on the skirts 
of an infinite landscape, and they felt (though they 
could not see), that it extended far beyond their furthest 
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thought. With that feeling of the illimitable came 
a wonderful joy and exultation. Their souls expanded. 
As life went on, and they saw more of the meaning of 
the thought, it grew before them, and with its growth 
they grew ; till at last they realised that they were 
abiding in the infinite ; that they lived in, and worked 
out, in common life, one of the thoughts of the im- 
measureable mind of God. Do you wonder that these 
men believed in immortal life? They could not doubt 
it, for they were dwelling in it. Their thoughts, hopes, 
joys, lives, and works were illimitable. With natural, 
with profound surprise, cried one of them, ^How say 
some among you, that there is no resurrection of the 
dead?' 

So exalted, so inspired, they went forth into the 
world. Fishers of men ! surely they were that. They 
saw before them a vast ocean, in whose depths were 
men and women and children dead in sin, lost in 
ignorance, superstition, and misery. In a few small 
barks they launched forth into the deep and let down 
their nets for a draught: they rescued Jew, Greek, 
Roman, barbarian, king, priest, courtier, workman, 
slave, all nations, kindreds, tongues, and classes. They 
honoured none above another, they selected no caste ; 
they made no inequality. For the first time they lifted 
women to the level of men, and made them fellow- 
workers in the cause of man, fellow children of God. 
For the first time children became the care of a church, 
and were watched and followed from the cradle tUl they 
could speak for themselves. For the first time the old 
were sought as members of a great body with as much 
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eagerness as the young. The whole of humanity was 
embraced in the search. And a great happiness and 
joy filled the rescued souls. The old man knew that 
he was young for ever in eternal purity. The slave 
felt that he was free, though the chain was on his 
wrist ; the poor rejoiced in the riches which this world 
could not give or take. The sufiFering looked to God, 
and lost their pain in love. The sinner gazed on Christ, 
and felt that God had forgiven him, and, forgetting 
his sin, rushed rejoicing into a new life ; the super- 
stitious lost the fear and ignorance of the gods that 
had made his liife cruel and wretched, and knew and 
loved a Father. And «.ach and aU, loving and rejoic- 
ing, were drawn to one another, and felt the blessedness 
of human communion, gave up their wealth and time 
and labour that others might be helped, and made 
happier, and saved. And the more communion they 
had with each other, the more they burned to increase 
the number of those who possessed this blessedness, 
and each man and woman became in turn a fisher of 
men; saving, loving, and teaching the lost in the 
manner of the Saviour. That was their work as fishers 
of men. 

And that is your work. Are you doing it with all 
your heart? Is it your first thought? Does it possess 
your soul with passion? Is it your greatest and 
divinest joy to save and rescue men for God to a life of 
love, purity, sacrifice, progress, and immortality ? My 
work ! you say, How can that be ? I am not an apostle, 
not a preacher, not authorised; and I have my own work 
in the world to do. Not a preacher ! If you know God 
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and love Him, how can you help telling men about 
Him ; how can you help saving men whom you see lost, 
fluflfering, and sinful ? Not authorised ! The apostles 
were not set apart as a special class, nor do their so-called 
descendants form one. Ministers are set apart, not to 
be a class, but as representatives of that which all men 
should be. They are specially called to be fishers of 
men in order that they may teach all who hear them to 
be fishers of men. You hnow that is true when you 
think about it, when you begin to care for doing the 
thing itself. The moment a man asks himself what he 
can do in this way, he finds the work ready to his hand, 
close beside him. The moment you have the heart to 
do it, do you mean to say that you can help doing it 9 
Not save, help, console, uplift, teach the sinful, the 
weak, the pained, the broken-hearted, the ignorant; 
not rush into this work with joy P — oh, you cannot help 
being a fisher of men, and you ask no authority for 
that divine toil. It is human workj and it makes you 
a man to do it. It is divine work, and it makes you 
one with God to do it. 

As to your business in the world, it does not inter- 
fere with that except to modify its selfishness. This 
Divine work is found by you in the midst of your 
business, found in every relation which you have with 
men, and women, and children. The man of business 
finds it among those he employs, the working man among 
his fellow workmen, the doctor, the lawyer, among their 
clients. Why, there is not a man who has not his oppor- 
tunities to do this saving, comforting, ennobling work, or 
some part of it, every week of his life, in the very midst 
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of his work — unless the one thing he thinks of be making 
money or a position, or of his own family, or of himself. 
Then he does not see his way to do this work, and he 
-does not do it. And he reaps his reward : an inhuman 
life makes a hard heart — an unloved life a lonely death ; 
isolation from man makes isolation from God. Yes, be 
a fisher of men — not by neglecting your daily work, but 
in it, and through its opportunities. The very essence 
of this Divine labour is that it should be done as Christ 
did it — in the street and in the mart, in the corn-field 
and the fishing-boat, where men sit at the receipt of 
oustom, and where they sit on the grass of the hill side 
— in work-time and holiday — everywhere and in every 
time. 

For it is the one foremost duty and the one tran- 
scendent blessing of life, to seek and save the lost, the 
suffering, and the ignorant ; to bring to them goodness 
for guilt, and love for fear, and faith for despair, and 
life of self-sacrifice for the death of self-will, and a 
sound mind for superstition, and Grod and His love for 
the lonely devilishness in their own hearts. And when 
we do this, it becomes the master thought of life. And, 
as the master thought, it exalts our common life, for it 
hrings a Divine work into the* midst of our worldly 
work, and fills the work called worldly with God and 
His love, till there is nothing profane. The airs of 
heaven breathe through our daily labour. All is sacred, 
for in all that we are doing, we do Christ's work of 
rescuing men. 

And since the work itself spreads beyond this world, 
and is done on eternal souls and for the eternal God — 
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the thought of it which fills our inner life, is an infinite 
thought ; and always to think an infinite thought and 
to feel its emotions is to possess that intensity of life 
which of all things in the world we want and desire 
most. It gives joy to being, and then all work is done 
well — for joy in work is the first necessity for excellence. 
It will give you the heart for great sacrifices, and make 
them easy ; it will give you the prophet's power over 
men, and you will move them by the power of the 
infinite thought that lives in you and breathes through 
you. And you yourself, companying always with 
eternal thoughts, seeing the whole world saved in Grod, 
watching that eternal work going on, and rejoicing in 
it, and doing work which will never die in the hearts of 
men,.will feel and know your immortality, so that when 
men say to you ' Perhaps you are immortal,' you will 
turn and reply with grave surprise, ' Perhaps ! I am 
now immortal.' 
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OOD IN CHRIST, 

* Ye believe in God; believe also in Me/ — St. John xiv. 1. 

The words I have read are Christ's own statement that 
He had added other ideas to the ahready existing ideas 
of religion ; that He had revealed, that is, brought to 
light, thoughts on the relation between God and man, 
and on the essential nature of both, which were unknown 
before. 'Ye believe in Grod* — already that belief is 
yours — * believe also in Me,' — add to your former belief 
the things I have told you and lived before you. They will 
complete your idea of God, they will fulfil and expand, 
not only your idea of God, but those spiritual feelings, 
and the life flowing from them, which constitute 
religion. For Christ did not mean when He spoke this 
text, to make belief in Him a diflFerent thing from 
belief in the Father, nor to separate Himself from God, 
as a distinct object of faith. If there is one thing He 
insists on in His teaching, it is that He is nothing in 
Himself; that He can do nothing by Himself, that all 
His words and works are not His own, but His Father's. 
Therefore, when He says, * Believe also in Me,' it means, 
believe not only in the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, but also in the revelation God has given of 
Himself through Me. The phrase, then, leads us to 
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ask two things — ^What is belief in God without Christ P 
— ^What has Christ added to our knowledge of God? 

I. What do we mean, then, apart from the Christian 
revelation, when we say we believe in God ? We mean 
that we believe in infinite Thought, infinite Intelligence, 
and that all things of which we are conscious, and 
especially all thought, are derived from this Omnipre- 
sent Thought — nay, are parts of it. Everything that 
has been, and is, and will be, is God's thought. When 
He thinks a thing, it is. When we see, hear, or under- 
stand a thing, we are thinking it along with God. The 
whole universe, from the smallest grain of dust to the 
vastest star and stars, the infinite past of matter, as we 
call it, w because God has thought it — ^because He 
thinks it now. We believe, then, in absolute, eternal, 
infinite intelligence, exercising itself in the incessant 
movement of thought, when we believe in God. 

The same thing may be said with regard to life. 
When we believe in God we believe in infinite Life. 
That which thinks, lives ; that which is a part of 
thought, lives ; and when we say that the whole universe 
is thought, we say that the whole universe has life, 
and that both are of God. All notions of dead matter, 
lifeless laws, all notions of that which we call death 
being the end of things, all notion of annihilation, can- 
not be kept as ideas within the sphere of this belief. 
Matter is not unintelligible atoms vibrating to and fro, 
it is a living stream of intelligent energy. Laws are 
not abstractions — they are ideas. — Death is a part of 
the movement of life; annihilation is inconceivable. 
There is nothing in us, around us, or beyond our ken 
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wLich is not life^ which has not the infinite movement 
and force of life. To believe in that is to believe in 
God. 

But if that is all we believe we are only Pantheists. 
We mean much more; we believe in God as not only- 
infinite Thought and Life, but as infinite goodness. 
He is a moral Being ; He is absolute Holiness, Truth, 
Justice, and Beauty ; and wherever these things are, 
in matters of the spirit or the intellect, they are there 
by Him and through Him. Wherever His thought 
and life are, there also, co-extensive with them, is His 
moral character, and that moral character is by its very 
essence everlastingly unchangeable. This secures the 
order, the consistency, the certainty of that which we 
call Nature. This secures the order, consistency, and 
certainty of intellectual truth. This secures the 
certainty of reward and punishment, the unwavering 
standard of moral right and wrong outside of us, the 
absolute Imperative of which we are conscious. When 
we say, then, we believe in God, we mean that we 
believe, in spite of all that seems here contrary to them, 
in an absolute right, an absolute truth, an absolute 
order and an absolute beauty. These things are, and 
are unchangeable and eternal. 

But where thought and life and moral character are, 
we have also a will, and where there is a will with these 
things, we have that which we call personality. We 
believe in God and conceive Him then as personal, 
though we know not of what sort His personality is. 
The will of God is necessarily ruled by holiness, justice, 
truth, and love, and moves as a force through the 
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infinite thought, and the infinite ]ife,'~making all the 
forms of that thought and life work towards the ends 
which holiness, and love, and justice, and truth desire. 
Hence there springs up the idea of God as the moral 
Governor of the world and our personal King ; and in 
God as such we believe. 

These are then the four great ideas of which our 
one idea of God is made. And, of course, as these — in 
one Being — comprehend the whole universe of thought 
and life, and will, and their moral ground, God is one. 
There is not, and cannot be anything but He. 

But as we think these things, how vast the dis- 
tance deepens between God and us ! We have thought, 
and life, and will, and moral character, but they 
seem but atoms in this infinite of God. And we 
know their imperfection. We think but only a little 
way, and then a barrier rises. We will, but circum- 
stances break down our will ; we will to do right, but 
the passions in us conquer our will ; we live, but decay 
undoes our life, and death seems to disperse it. We 
aspire to righteousness, we pursue truth, but our spiri 
only reaches a little righteousness, and our intellect 
only grasps the skirts of truth. There seems to be an 
immeasurable gulf between us and G^d. And yet how 
infinitely,how ceaselessly thought, and life, and will, and 
moral character in us thirst for union, for intimate and 
undying union, with perfect thought, and perfect life, 
and perfect goodness, and completed personality — for 
God in whom we conceive these things to be perfect. 
My soul is athirst for God — ^that is the long unutterable 
cry of mankind, in all times, in all religions. 
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And more than this, we want not only union with 
the perfection of these things, but union with the 
Being who possesses them, and union in the only way 
in which we seem to care to have it — in the way of love. 
We want this mighty Will to be filled with love to us, 
this vast Thought to think of us with love, this infinite 
Life to live in us by love, this absolute Holiness to 
delight in us with love. We cannot get rid of this 
desire. It is deep in us as infinity. ' God, if Thou art 
God, if I am Thy creature, love me, for I long to love 
Thee, and I cannot, till I know that Thou lovest me.* 
Out of all the old religions that passionate outburst 
springs ; in all speculations, in aU mjrfchs, in all 
theologies, in aU the sacred books of the world, its cry 
is heard ; deepest, longest, most intense in the Jewish 
books. The world waited for One who should add to 
the elements of its belief in God this one other — this 
cardinal element— this belief in a God who could love 
man and who desired the love of man. It was that 
which Christ gave to us. The desire of it had been 
expressed before. He declared the truth which 
answered the desire. And because He did that. He 
said, *Te believe in God, believe also in Me.' For 
what did He declare ? First, that God and man were 
one. He declared that God was not far away from man, 
but had entered into man, and become at one with him 
— I and My Father are one — and that God had done 
this, not for Him alone, but for aU men ; that all 
humanity was filled and possessed by God-; that what 
Be Himself, Christ, was, all men were also to be ; that 
all men might be one with the Father, even as the 
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Father was one with Him. Therefore we believe, 
through Christ, in a God no longer at an infinite dis- 
tance from us. We believe in a God who is ours ; not 
only akin to us, but at one with us ; not only in a God 
without us, but in a God within ns. The infinite One 
abides in us, folds ns into undying union with Himself, 
is incarnate in us all. And all our lives and thoughts 
and acts and powers and faculties of imagination and 
intellect become, when we believe this, and by the 
power of that belief, not only human, but Divine; 
glorious because god-like, eternal, blessed, infinite, be- 
cause they are at one with God. All humanity is lifted 
through Christ^s revelation into union with Divinity* 
Fancy the power of that on life. It does not only exalt 
it, regenerate it, set it on fire — it makes it completely 
beautiful. And above all, it fills it with unspeakable 
love. It binds God and man together like husband and 
wife, like two beings who, loving one another with per- 
fect sympathy, dwell in one another, and are not two, 
but one being. That is the faith of the Christian con- 
cerning God and man. 

But what this relation of love is between God and 
us, is more clearly defined by Christ. For Christ made 
one word which had been used about God before His 
time, but which He animated with new life, the central 
word of His revelation about God. He called God our 
Father, and made Fatherhood on His side, and child- 
hood on ours, the terms that expressed our relation of 
love to God and His relation of love to us. We were 
children of God. All the love, pity, tenderness, joy, 
interest, pleasure, yearning, hope, resolution, intensity. 
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a mother and father on earth feel towards their infant, 
their child, their young man and woman going out into 
the world, Christ told us God felt to us — and as much 
more of all these things as God was more perfect than 
we, and able to feel them more fully. All the care, 
•watchfulness, provision for the future, in sickness and 
in health, in sorrow and delight, in work and in recrea- 
tion, we give to our children, God gives to us infinitely. 
All the education of mind and soul and imagination we 
try to provide for our children that we may rejoice in 
their becoming worthy men and women, God provides 
with intense minuteness, and with work that labours 
to the end of our perfection, for us His children. It is 
His duty, and He does it with an endeavour that never 
relaxes. The vision of everlasting evil, and, therefore, 
everlasting punishment, is fast disappearing from our 
theology. There is no Fatherhood of God if it be true, 
and Christ said that there t^ Fatherhood. If God is 
our Father, He must be so infinitely. All His infinite 
thought, life, moral character, and will, are transferred 
to His Fatherhood, and secure the absolute redemption 
of all His children, their final likeness to Himself. 

This is, then, the God in whom we now believe 
through Christ, and the Christian belief goes back and 
takes into itself all the true belief of the earlier world 
in God. God is still to us the infinite thought and 
life and will and righteousness by which the material 
and spiritual universe consists ; but in Hi,s relation to 
us as Father, He thinks for us, and lives in us, and 
wills in our behalf, and makes Himself our righteous- 
ness. Therefore we not only worship and reverence 
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Him, we also love Him. How? With all our heart 
and soul and mind and strength, with all the love of 
children. And now, in being loved by God, and in 
being able and joyous to love Him, our deepest need is 
satisfied, our deepest longing quenched. The very root 
of our heart is watered with the dew of this belief. 
God is love, and we love Him. It has transfigured all 
humanity. And that expanded and ennobled belief is 
the work of Christ. What wonder that He said, * Ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.' 

Still all this was not enough. There was one dread- 
ful matter that stood between God and man. It was 
man's own sense of his wrong-doing. Men knew that 
God was righteous, that His will was good, and that 
He was bound to do right. And they felt that they 
were always doing wrong, and that their wrong-doing 
divided them from God. And so deep was this strange 
feeling that one may say it filled the whole world. One 
of the most universal feelings in man is the sense of 
sin within himself, and, of course, with that, the sense 
of a righteousness without himself. The latter creates 
the former. Par more than half of the forms, sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, of all the worship of the world are the 
result of this feeling — that, some way or another, man 
must get rid of doing wrong in order to get right with 
God. Now in trying to do this they assumed that God 
was angry with them, and wished to take vengeance, 
and that He must have personal satisfaction for sin 
— an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Wlierefore 
their one effort was to appease Him : to induce Him to 
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lay aside wrath. They invented sacrifices, tortured 
their bodies, and made long prayers. No one can 
count the host of dreadful things which were caused 
by the belief that God was always angry and longing for 
vengeance. Nor did any of these sacrifices make those 
who made them really good. All that men gave np, all 
the blood they spilled, all the tortures they inflicted on 
their own flesh, only took them away from the real 
matter — their own sin, their wrong desires and imagin- 
ations. 

What did Christ do in this thing P How did He 
meet this universal diflBculty ? He told men first that 
they were wrong, that God was not fond of vengeance ; 
that He was obliged to punish wrong, but that He did 
not do it in anger or in hate ; that He wanted no sacri- 
fices but inward and spiritual ones ; that He loved us 
and desired our good, and only our good. There was 
no need to appease God to get Him to give up His 
revenge. He wanted only love from us because He 
loved us. We had nothing in the world to do but to 
open our heart to Him, to love Him because He was 
loving, holy, true, and beautiful. 

That is strange, you say. What becomes of sin, 
then ? How am I to get rid of it ? Oh, do you not 
see that if you love all that God is — if you love good- 
ness, and love, and truth — that sin must die within you P 
You cannot go on doing wrong when you love the right; 
you cannot in the depth of your heart, in your most 
secret thoughts, cherish wrong when once you love God. 
You have no reason any more to fear Him or hate Him. 
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Christ has told you that He is immortal love, pure 
fatherhood, to you. Who can fear Love ; who can hate 
Fatherhood P 

By one word Christ reversed all the previous reli- 
gions. What man needs is a changed heart, He said^ 
and the only way in the world to change it is to make 
man feel that God loves him. Fear and ignorance, and 
their child, superstition, perish then, and true religion 
rises, fair as Grod Himself. And when men asked How 
does God love, and how much? Christ answered not 
only in words, but with His life and in His death. God 
loves men as I love you — enough to die for my enemies, 
to forgive them who hated me, to never leave my 
bitterest enemy till I have persuaded him to give up 
hating me, and to turn to love me. How much does 
God love us P The infinite love of Christ has measured 
it for us. God loves us beyond all our conception. There 
is nothing which the imagination and passionateness of 
all mankind could think or feel which, taken altogether, 
could express the hundredth part of the love of God to 
us. As infinite as His thought and His life, so infinite 
is His love. It is not that He will not punish us— He 
must ; but the punishment is done by love, for the re- 
formation of the sinner ; not in anger to satisfy His 
vengeance. Our whole life changes under that belief. 
It cuts away the very root of sin ; it kindles love and 
joy, it enables life to go on labouring and conquering, 
it is the redeeming power of mankind. That isL the 
teaching of Christ, and well indeed he said, * Ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me.' 

Then comes our relation to man. With this belief 
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in God, with these ideas at the root of our life, how we 
ought to look on our fellow men, and how we ought to 
work among them, is as clear as the day. If God is 
our Father, and we His children, then all men are 
brothers, and we are bound to live for them and work 
for them as such. If all men are brothers, then all 
men are as equal, and have as much right to the com- 
mon gifts of the world as brothers in a household have. 
The only differences between men worth considering 
are made not by wealth, or rank, or position, apart from 
work, but as they are made in a household — by greater 
genius, industry, intelligence, and goodness. In all 
other matters, men are at one by Christ's revelation, 
and at one as brothers. The word itself contains the 
whole duty of man to man. And if you ask what sort 
of brotherhood, how much you are to love men, why, 
look for your answer to Christ. See Him pouring forth 
His life to save man. See Him spending His whole 
life in giving to men the ideas necessary for their pro- 
gress. Therefore, you cannot, were you to labour night 
and day, do enough for men, you cannot do too little 
for yourself. Let all thought of your own life, your 
own fortune, your own success, perish in the thought of 
living for your brothers. That is the outward life 
eternal, and is what Christ revealed to us as our duty 
to mankind. 

Lastly, if such be our belief in God, we must believe 
in our immortality. It is inevitable. God is infinite 
thought, infinite life. We think, and we live, and our 
thought and our life, in this belief, flow from, and are 
part of, that eternal thought and life. If our thought 
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or life could perish for ever, that which came from the 
infinite God could perish. 

God is infinite moral character, everlasting truth, 
righteousness, justice, and love. God is infinite moral 
will. We have moral character, truth, justice, love, 
and will, and these are parts of that everlasting cha- 
racter and will ; and if they perish, a part of God is 
dead, a portion of force is annihilated. If God be — 
that is impossible. 

God is a Father who loves His children, and shall 
He permit His children who love life, and in whose soul 
He has implanted the love of life and of its continu- 
ance, to die for ever P It is impossible, if we believe in 
Him, for then He would be a liar to Himself. What ! 
to give us thoughts that outreach eternity, and then to 
kill thought ! To give us life that in the very hour of 
death believes in life, and then to quench it with a' 
smile of mockery ! To make us love righteousness and 
will to do it and at last attain it, and then to say — * All 
your labour for good was folly, you shall be righteous 
no more and care for it no more ! ' To give us love, love 
which lifts us into the infinite, and then to quench it 
for ever in darkness and nothingness ! All this is the 
last absurdity. It is incredible folly, both in the in- 
tellect and in the spirit, to doubt for one moment, if 
there be a God, that human thought, and life, and love, 
and the delight of being good, continue for ever. 
God would not only not do this, would not destroy 
these powers in us — He could not do it without self- 
destruction. 

Then, at last, the final vision rises before us. If 
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these things are true of God, and true of all men, then 
the time wiU come when the whole human race, now at 
one with Grod in idea and in hope, shall be made wholly 
at one with Him in reality, when, round the Father, 
all the children shall be gathered, perfect in His perfec- 
tion, perfect in thought and life and righteousness and 
love, at one for ever with one another. It is a glorious 
end. It is the end of belief in Gk)d, and in Christ's 
message about Him. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. Ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me. 
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THE PEACE OF CHRIST. 

' Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you : not as the 
world giyeth, give I unto you/— St. John xiv. 27. 

These are musical words, but the music is not of earth 
alone. They touch a strain above the world. In their 
consciousness of spiritual power, in their famess from 
the strife and trouble of men, they are of that true 
supernatural which abides in the secret of God. But 
in their tenderness for those who loved Him, in the 
sweetness of expression which brought together in 
them human sadness and the' Divine power which 
could so boldly promise peace and give it, they are of 
that exquisite quality which for ever moves the heart 
of man. Sorrow, power, and beauty meet and mingle 
in them. 

Yet it was a strange legacy. He gave His apostles 
peace, Jesus said — ^but had they peace ? Was their life 
a life of peace? Were their hearts at peace? Did 
trouble never touch them or the storms of life? Did 
sorrow, fear, and passion never make a tempest within 
them? Was His gift of peace the peace that the 
world calls peace ? Indeed, it was not. It was given 
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as the world did not give, and it was not outward 
peace. 

What was it ? It was not peace from the outward 
pains that beset life. For Christ says that it was His own 
peace He left to them, and when He spoke the words 
all the storms that can befall a man gathered round 
His head. He had suffered long from slander, envy, 
jealousy, and hatred; and now a darker cloud was 
to break, and sudden betrayal, a people's anger, insult, 
torture, and death, were to spend their force upon 
Him. So, whatever His peace was, it was consist- 
ent with heavy misfortune. Nor were His followers 
better off than their Master. With the legacy of peace 
He lefb to them the legacy of tribulation. *In this 
world ye shall have tribulation ; ' and they had it. 
Theirs was a hunted life. If any men might be em- 
bittered, they might be. The Jewish and the Roman 
world, the Church and State, were alike against them. 
They were stoned and driven into deserts, tortured, 
ihrown to the beasts, butchered to make a Roman 
holiday. It was not, then, the peace of an easy life 
Ohrist left them. On the contrary. He bid them, would 
ihey follow Him, expose themselves to the tempest. 

Let no one dream, then, who follows Christ, that he 
will be saved from outward trouble. No ; beyond the 
common trouble that befalls us all. His follower will 
have the troubles that come on those who go against 
the views and maxims of the world, who follow truth 
in a lying age, who cling to faith in an age of doubt, 
who live close to honesty when the standard of upright- 
ness is low, to whom enthusiasm for things held worthy 
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of scorn is their greatest honour. Not peace, but war, 
storm, and the cross belong to those who receive 
Christ's legacy of peace. 

It was not this peace, then. Was it freedom from 
the unrest of the heart, from sorrow and care, and 
bitter pain of thought and love P No, not that either ; 
for it was my peace, said Christ, and He had not 
peace of heart. ^Now is my soul troubled; Father, 
save me from this hour.' Again, ^When Jesus had 
thus said. He was troubled in spirit and said. 
Verily I say unto you, one of you shall betray me.' — 
Afterwards, there came the lonely agony in the Garden, 
the bitter cry upon the cross. T^e peace of Christ was 
not peace for the troubles of the heart. On Him the 
restlessness we know so well abided; He suffered as 
we suffer — and it is well. For were freedom from 
these things fits peace, we should have no certainty 
of His sympathy. The Consoler needs to have been 
the sufferer, and the conqueror of suffering. 

Let no one, then, dream that because they are 
Christ's followers they will have peace from the sorrows 
of mankind ; that loss will be less bitter, ingratitude's 
tooth less keen, treachery less a fire in the heart, broken 
love less miserable, a shattered home less lonely. Nay, 
we may have all these sorrows fully. And, indeed, to 
be His follower it needs that we should pass through 
many of these things that we may do His work, that, 
victorious over the sins of sorrow — ^not through feeling 
less pain, but through having felt it and gone into its 
depths and conquered it in His way — we may turn like 
Him to men and women, and give the power of our tried 
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experience to the task of consolation* It was not, then, 
the peace of the human hearfc that He had or that He 
left to us. 

We have seen now what it was not. What was it, 
then? It wm a spiritual peace, peace in the deep 
region of the human spirit, peace in that inner Life, 
which, striking its thoughts into eternity, is linked un- 
brokenly to God ; nay, which is a part of God. In that 
deep Life there was entire and perfect peace in Christ. 
The storms of circumstances raged without. Sorrow 
and baffled love, and the pain of death, and the horror 
and weight of the world's sin, not imposed on Him by 
God His Father, but taken on Himself through sym- 
pathy and love of man, made a very tempest in His 
heart — but for all that, at the root of His being, in 
the eternal world of His spirit, where there were neither 
wars nor hatred, nor reached the. violences of earth ; 
where sorrow was not, nor any pain — peace, abiding, 
pure-eyed, deep as the heart of God, reigned unbroken. 
That was the one thing needful. Outward peaceless- 
ness of life would soon have its end in the realising 
of death. So also would the storms which blew upon 
His heart. A little while, and He would go to the 
Father. Then — when in the spiritual world. He rose 
again — the spiritual peace that beneath the storms of 
life and of the heart reigned undisturbed, rose from 
the depths of being, and overflowed the whole of His 
eternity. 

It was spiritual peace that was His peace ; it was 
that which He left to us. Can we define it ? Not in 
the depths of feeling. There, it escapes analysis. 

T 
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Those on whom its spiritual emotion descends at times 
as the dew of God's blessing know how it cannot be 
explained in human words. Nor when it has visited 
men and gone can they remember what it was. They 
are like those who have been blessed in a happy dream, 
but who on awaking forget the dream, but feel through- 
out the day its exalting passion. They cannot describe 
the perfect reality of spiritual peace, but the sweetness 
bom of it distils and lives for many days within the 
heart. 

Again, those who have felt it know that it does 
not bring the cessation or the destruction of anything 
capable of good in our nature, .but rather exalts the 
whole nature into a quick life, in which all things act 
with harmony. It is, in fact, the harmony of the whole 
being under a divinely good will, which will is felt by 
us as unspeakable and personal love. Who can express 
the emotion of that peace ? Can we tell in words what 
our hearts feel here on earth, when, after fruitless 
beating to and fro between good and ill, some one whom 
we love takes up our life, and by a will which we own 
as good leads our storm-tossed heart into the calm of 
righteousness ? Can we express the intense peace we 
feel when we know that this human will is filled to the 
very brim with tenderness for us ? Then much less can 
we say what our spirit feels when it is not only human 
but absolute goodness that we know abides upon us, 
and fills our will with its own power ; when it is infinite 
love, which cannot change like human love, that pours 
upon us all its sunshine. No ; this is the unutterable, 
the unspeakable, which Paul felt when he was caught 
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up into the third heaven. This is the joy that Christ 
possessed in His peace. 

But we capi\i say something of the actual things in 
which this peace consists, though we cannot of the 
feeling it creates. 

It was, first, the peace that comes through fulfil- 
ment of duty. Christ had a mission on this earth from 
God — to reveal God and to save man. Now that death 
drew near, had one jot or tittle of this work been left 
undone. He could not have had this spiritual peace. 
But it was done ; and the peace which He felt because 
of that fulfilment is expressed in the words given to 
Him in the Gospel of John: *I have glorified Thee 
upon the earth, I have finished the work that Thou 
gavest me to do, and now I am no more in the world, 
and I come to Thee.* All was completed, and com- 
pleted perfectly. He looked back, and the mirror of 
his work had not one flaw ; He looked forward, and He 
knew the results of His work on mankind. It had been 
perfect ; it would make perfect. Can you coticeive of 
a higher peace than that which must have filled His 
heart? That which the artist feels of calm delight 
when, having given birth to a great conception, and 
laboured in it, without being false to it for an instant, 
and loved it at every step of his labour, and who finally, 
having wrought it out perfectly, sinks back satisfied, 
and knows that it will continue for ever to give inspir- 
ation and joy to man — is but a faint, faint image of 
the ineffable quiet of joy that filled the Bedeemer's 
heart when, abiding in the calm of duty done. He said, 
* Peace I leave with you, My peace I give to you.* 
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Nor was it only in this hour near death that Christ 
possessed this peace of duty done. All through His 
life the same peace had prevailed. He had suffered, 
He had had desires, He had known our temptations. 
And had they been able to have had mastery, the 
spiritual peace of duty would have been touched with 
unquiet. There would have been war in His inner 
nature. But one thing over- rode all else in Him, and to 
this one thing bent all physical, intellectual, and imagin- 
ative pains and pleasures, all chance desires, all en- 
thusiastic impulse. That one thing was the work and 
aim of His life which God had given Him to do. The 
government of this one thing made peace — the peace 
of the harmonious subjection of all the qualities and 
powers of His being towards one end ; the peace that 
comes of perfect concentration of the whole nature to a 
righteous end. Nor were these powers forced to do 
their work. It was not a tyranny which the will set 
towards duty exercised. The qualities governed towards 
one end were never in rebellion against the will. They 
knew the work which was to be done and recognised 
its glory ; they rejoiced and willingly threw themselves 
into it. Every capacity of Christ's being, acting each 
with its full power, and in subordinated harmony, 
rushed with delight towards the end to which His will 
directed them. If that is not peace — spiritual peace — 
what is ? 

Such a peace does not, as I said, make peace in the 
affections of the human heart; it does not prevent 
pain, sorrow, even agony ; but it subdues them to the 
point of not interfering with the duty of life, of not 
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intruding on the peace which consists in the harmony 
of all the elements of being brought together to do 
God's work. See how in the Garden we have this 
unrest of the heart and this rest of the spirit ! * O, My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me ' — 
there is the struggling human heart — ^nevertheless, 
not My will, but Thine be done ' — ^there is the dominat- 
ing peace of the spirit at one with the will of God. 

This was part of Christ's peace, and it is given to 
us. It may be ours at last. It seems too much to hope. 
Our duty is at war with pleasure that is wrong, and our 
will is divided against itself. That which, in an hour 
of high resolve, we sacrifice to God, an hour of wUd 
passion brings back again. Love of place, or love of 
gold make us do the very guilt we most hate or fear. 
The love we give to man for Christ's sake we give back 
to ourselves for our own sake. We are pitiably beaten 
to and fro. Nor can we keep one single aim running 
straight to its goal. This impulse leads us to one 
desire, another to an opposite desire. Our energies are 
dissipated over a hundred aims, and warring wiUs and 
scattered powers permit not the peace of Christ. We 
can but wait and trust His promise, and, trusting it, 
never relax our effort towards that peace which shall 
be ours when we shall have but one aim, to do the will 
of God. We must never cease to strive so that when 
death draws near we may have the peace which can say, 
looking back on a life which, through much failure, 
has never been quite faithless, *My Father, fulfil in 
Thyself what was wanting in my life. Let me say — 
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in Thee, and Thee alone — I have finished the work 
Thou gavest me to do.' 

The peace of Christ was, secondly, the peace that 
comes from the Triumph of love. It is in the depth of 
Grod's love that His peace is rooted, and in the depth of 
that life of His which love makes for ever. None of 
our anger with Him, none of our sins against Him, 
none of our rebelUon and envy and hatred of Him — 
when, in ignorance of Him, we fight against Him — can 
change His eternal love to us. He does not let our 
sin escape Him ; punishment falls on us through law, 
not through passion or caprice ; for the root of the law 
is love. No storms, then, of anger, or jealousy, or 
revenge can enter into Him. He is only conscious of 
the profound, patient and intense tenderness which 
is always quietly at rest in knowledge of its own good- 
will to man. That was the peace of Christ. Fulfilled 
with eternal love to us. He met with the devotion and 
love of a few, and even these misunderstood Him. 
Prom the many He met scorn, opposition, hatred, envy, 
jealousy. At the end, from friends he met betrayal and 
desertion, from enemies torture and death. Had He 
yielded to complaint, to pettiness, to anger ; had He 
given back railing for railing as a personal matter ; 
had He spoken even to the Pharisees in indignation for 
Himself and not for the cause of Man ; had He not 
frankly forgiven the failure of friends, the pitilessness 
of foes. He had not been capable of feeling spiritual 
peace. But over all love rose triumphant as the sun 
above the clouds of storm. He lived in the region of 
perfect calm in which the love of God abides — and the 
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triumph of this love made peace. * Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.' 

This, too, may be ours, if we love and forgive, and 
think nothing of self. What ! shall the unquiet of 
revenge, of injured pride, of vanity which finds its food 
of ;pestlessness in every glance, of envy that corrodes the 
heart, of jealousy that consumes the very body like a 
fire, of hatred that sleeplessly seeks its end, of scorn 
that cannot bear the quiet of its victim — shall these 
that hold rule so often in our hearts depart, driven away 
like foul birds from the spirit they keep peaceless ? 
Yes, He has left His peace to us. It will, step by step, 
rule in our hearts. Bom of love, it will be made 
greater day by day by love. We shall be able to give 
up ourselves. Our pride will pass into the glory of 
forgiving, envy and even jealousy be lost in the blessed- 
ness of sacrifice, hatred and revenge fly away when God 
enables us to say, I forgive as Christ forgave. We 
shall then have the peace of triumphant love. 

It follows, thirdly, from this, that Christ's peace 
consisted in conscious union with God. *I and my 
Father are One.' He felt, amid a world which injustice, 
falsehood, and hardness of heart disturbed, entire union 
with the justice, truth, and mercy of a Being who loved 
Him as a Son. I take one of these as example of the 
rest— Peace from union with perfect truth. All around 
Christ raged a very storm of lies — hypocrisy, and blind- 
ness bom of pride, confusion of the old with the new, 
battling opinions contradicting and denouncing each 
other, false ideas and false gods — Oh, do we not know 
it all too well? We cannot always find our anchors 
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in the storm of false and true, in errors that last be- 
cause of their truth, in truth that fails because of its 
error. The very ground of our faith, the belief in God, 
sometimes trembles beneath our feet. A thousand 
opinions beset us, eager for our acceptance ; a hundred 
sects each claim the truth as alone in them ; the stars 
of our childhood's religion are hidden, and we drift 
rudderless over the ocean, now to this island, now to 
that, hoping in each new land to find repose — and find 
it not. 

We might despair, did we not hear the wondrous 
tidings that one of us had peace — One too who lived 
in as great a storm as we. We know there is but one 
way in which He could have had it, for it is the only 
way in which we should be content ourselves to have it 
— in union with divine truth. For it is that we are 
bold enough — in true remembrance of our lofty origin — 
to ask for, to desire, to be unsatisfied until we find it. 
We demand to be at one with absolute Truth. 

And that was the Divine glory of Christ the Man. 
He saw with unclouded eyes the very truth of things. 
He saw that which God sees. It is His unique decla- 
ration, a daring declaration, which no other teacher has 
ever made, which none would dare to make were it not 
true — that He was absolutely at one with God as Truth. 
' I am the Truth,* He said, so strong was this convic- 
tion. He saw the roots of the vast forest of human 
life, and could understand the growth of the whole; 
saw the goodness at the centre of evil; saw the far 
beginning and the end of man, and of the struggle of 
man ; saw the finished web in which all the clashing 
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colours were at last in harmony, heard the fiill music 
of which we hear the discords — saw, and was the 
Truth. What wonder that He had peace ? And be- 
cause He had it, and was one of us, we will not despair, 
however dim and grim the battle in which we fight 
with phantoms. If one of us, our brother in humanity, 
had this peace, if He was at home in the very truth of 
Things, then we also may win Truth. We, too, may be 
at one with God; *My peace I leave with you. My 
peace I give to you.' 

That is a joy which cannot be fulfilled at once. 
There is no absolute peace for us till we have fought our 
battle and conquered lies ; but a part of it may become 
ours, and even now, as we grow older, more of it belongs 
to us year by year. Some things have been settled. 
Some faiths have become inwoven in our being. Some 
false things, some errors, have been exhausted and 
thrown by. Some doubts can never occur again. Christ 
is at the helm of the ship of life, and we know that, 
after a little while more of the tempest, we shall furl 
our sail and drop our anchor in the harbour of the Truth 
of God. Then shall we be glad because we are at rest 
— at one with the Truth at last. 

This is something of His peace. And because it 
was not of this world, it was given not as the world 
gave. It was given for eternity. It implied then 
continued life, continued energy, continued work, con- 
tinued individuality. Memory, thoughts, emotions, 
impulses, aspirations — all were to remain. 

* What,* the world cries, ' is that peace, must men 
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have all the war of life over again, men who are 
wearied even to death with the buflfeting of fate, weary 
of self -repression, weary of self-indulgence, weary of 
work that does not satisfy, and of rest that does not 
soothe, weary of rolling up the hill those stones of 
thought that ever return again, weary of the whirling 
wheel of vain and cloudy passion, weary of aspiration 
that dies in self -scorn, of knowledge and beauty that 
they only touch sufl&ciently to create a hunger of the 
heart that death cures at last, and cures well? Come 
to me, and I will give you rest, the silent unbroken 
rest of a death that knows no waking, the quiet of 
annihilation. Continued life cannot be peace — can be 
nothing but continued restlessness.' 

And the world's promise might be considered if 
continued life were life under the baffling conditions in 
which we live it here ; though even were they to last, 
I, for my part, would not accept peace at the price of 
never being able to know I was at peace — ^^the peace of 
annihilation is not peace. Where there is no conscious- 
ness of peace, there is nothing of peace. But con- 
tinued life, when it is righteous and vivid, is not 
weariness. In the peace of Christ all the storms that 
arise from the battle of the lower nature will be hushed 
to rest by the lower nature being lifted into goodness* 
The peace of God is righteousness, and it will rule the 
heart. Beneath its rule dies that war of life of which 
the world complains. The peace of God is loss of self, 
the loss of bitter craving, of restless vanity, of the 
hideous activity of decay — and the gain of love, and. 
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through love, of that beautiful and musical life that 
lives in the life of all that lives, and itself is utter joy. 
This pea<5e then is active, at one with labour, and yet 
at one with joy. In our weariness here we think all 
labour must be identical with want of rest. But that 
thought is bom of our weakness and our want of life. 
We do not really want inactivity, but power. That 
which wearies in labour and struggle is not the effort, 
but the want of spring; not the uncontented rush, 
but the want of life to make the rush. Our real peace- 
lessness here is due to our not having life enough. Our 
greatest unquiet is not being able to conquer failure. 
The moment-s we have had most peace are those rare 
ones in which we have done, with power and joy, the 
work we loved. That peace — ^the peace of having noble 
conceptions, of loving them, of power to put them 
into adequate form, of joy and rapture in the seeing of 
thought take perfect form— in one word, of the fuhiess 
of contemplative and creative life — that will be the 
peace of the heavenly life that Christ gives, not as the 
world gives. 

And to that some of you prefer annihilation. Very 
well, take your nothingness! Take the death of 
thought, the ruin of love ! Take the vanishing of joy, 
the corpse of beauty, for your eternal bride ! Take the 
corruption you desire ! But we will prefer the life, and 
peace, and joy, and beauty, and love, and thought, and 
all these wrought into ftdness of Life, that lie hid for 
us in our Saviour's promise, * Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. In My Father's 
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house are many mansions ; if it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
to prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto Myself; that where I am there ye may be 
also.' 
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[Preached at Stratford, April 27, 1879, at the inauguration 
of the Theatre.] 

8HAK8PERE AND HUMAN LIFE. 

' Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.' — James i. 17. 

The prophet is not one who foretells what will be, but 
who declares what is true. And the truths he declares 
are not scientific or historical, but moral and spiritual. 
He reveals the principles and the laws which underlie, 
and give form to, the activity of God and mau, and 
which rule the relation and reaction of these two on 
one another. And he is enabled to reveal these laws 
because he sees directly down to the roots of things by 
God-inspired imagination. He does not think or argue : 
he sees, and declares what he sees. Hence he is not 
called a Thinker, but a Seer. 

Among these men, who have never been wanting to 
the world, the greatest have been the Jewish Prophets, 
for they have seen most deeply into the mind of God. 
But there have been other prophets, also inspired by 
God, who have declared the great ideas of the work of 
God and man, and who have seen straight into the 
secret places of the human mind. These are the great 
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poets. They bear with them a faculty by which they 
see, unblinded by the maxims and conventions of their 
time, the simple sources of the acts and feelings of 
mankind. Imagination is that faculty — imagination, 
another name for ^ Season in her most exalted mood.' 
And this faculty is itself the active power of love, of 
that passionate, spiritual, self-losing love of Man and 
of Nature, without which imagination cannot act, nay, 
cannot be bom at all. 

Of all our Poet-prophets of this kind, Shakspere 
was the greatest. No poet ever loved, that is, ever lost 
his own individuality, more in mankind than he ; there- 
fore none have ever seen by imagination more clearly, 
more universally, more profoundly into the springs of 
human act and thought, into the motives and emotions 
that impelled act and governed thought. 

He saw, in an age full of national prejudice and 
class-feeling, the common brotherhood of man, the 
unity of man, and yet realised and expressed the dis- 
tinctions between men that are made by genius, and 
goodness, and culture. He saw, in an age when nations 
were natural enemies, that there was one nation only — 
the nation of mankind — and yet no one loved and 
honoured his own nation more. Without formalising 
these universal thoughts, without perhaps being con- 
scious of them, he anticipated the work of the Eevolu- 
tion, and made the unity, the brotherhood, the equality 
of man, on certain large grounds of simple feelings, 
duties, and hopes, the basis of his whole work. And 
though he is touched, as had need to be the case, with 
the faults of his age, in thought, and especially in his 
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art, yet in comparison with his contemporaries he is 
^scarcely touched by these fiiults at all. To his deep 
humanity he owes it that scarcely ever a worldly 
maxim, or a social convention, or a political prejudice 
interfered with his insight, corrupted his humanity, 
or deformed his page. He loved not the world nor 
the things of the world. He is our greatest prophet. 

It is for these reasons that I support with pleasure 
any movement which brings Shakspere more on the 
«tage in this country, and it is only on the stage that 
his work can be adequately felt and understood. And 
when I say that, I mean to support all dramatic per- 
formances which represent human action and emotion 
with truth, which tell or strive to tell the real tale of 
human life. The Stage ought to be one of the best 
means of education in a state, and it might be much 
more so than it is in England if the foolish and some- 
times odious stigma laid upon it by religious persons 
were frankly removed, and a cultivated demand made 
for the representation of admirable plays. And a great 
deal has been done of late by the profession itself to- 
wards the. regeneration of the stage, and done with so 
much quietude, resolution, and in the teeth of so much 
difficulty, that it makes it more imperative on the public 
ihat they should meet the actors half way, recognise 
the sacrifices they are making for the general good, 
and give them and the stage their true and rightful 
place as a means of refined culture and noble pleasure. 
When the body of actors declare that the truthful 
representation of human action and feeling is their 
aim, and that they put aside plays as unworthy of 
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acting which do not answer to that definition, they are 
then taking their place as educators; as men and 
women whose business and pleasure it is to deyelop^ 
quicken, and exalt certain high faculties of the souL 

The proper object of Tragedy is, ^by raising pity 
and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions ; that is, to temper and reduce them to 
just measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by 
reading or seeing those passions well imitated.' The 
object of Comedy is, by representing human nature in its 
happier moods, to lift the mind above the tragedy 
of life ; to balance sorrow by joy ; to relieve, by * mirth 
that after no repenting draws ' the weary weight of 
the world. It is by exhibiting the charm of true love^ 
the beautiful and joyous forms of domestic and social 
feelings, the variety of human character in the mani- 
fold action of common life, and the movements of the 
age in which we live — to awaken new interest in 
humanity, to take us away from self by stirring our 
pleasure in the lives and fortunes of others, and in- 
directly, through all these things, to moralise the soul. 

These are noble arts, and give a noble pleasure, and 
in giving that pleasure they educate. The Stage, while 
it is true to these aims, is one of the first of pro- 
fessions, and the genius and talent which devote them- 
selves to this work, and are able to perform it, are 
inspired by God, and beneficial to man. To none 
more than Shakspere was given by God the power 
of representing truthfully, in Tragedy and Comedy, the 
mighty Drama of Humanity. Having been the Prophet,. 
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lie was, also, because he was the artist, the educator 
of men. 

And now, in his birthplace, his work is being enshrined 
in the best way: the building of a memorial, the 
founding of a theatre and library, by his own river, 
among the meadows where he loved to walk, in the 
town whither, after his former life in the great city, he 
returned to dwell and to be buried, is one of the right 
and beautifiil things to do — worthy of that English 
spirit, too much decayed of late, which rejoices to do 
honour to men who have been great otherwise than in 
statesmanship, arms, and science; and I am happy that 
I have seen it done. 

Milton may say — 

' What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones ? ' 

True —he needs no monument — but we need to express 
our reverence and our delight and our gratitude, and 
for that this memorial is set up. Cavillers may blame 
this movement, and question its utility, but it matters 
little whether the thing be useful in their eyes or not. If 
it is a beautiful thing to do, and answers to the desire of 
Stratford to honour her noblest citizen, it has a higher 
than any material use. Men may say a theatre for 
acting Shakspere had better be in London, and a great 
Shakspere library in a big town. Let them say their 
little say, and let their words drift down the wind. It 
is right that Shakspere should be acted in his native 
town, that men should be able to read about him here, 
that his citizens should mark their just pride in his 
presence, and in his love for his own place ; that they 
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should say, in whatever way they like to say it — Shak- 
spere belongs to mankind, but we sheltered his child- 
hood, engaged his manhood, and enshrine his bones. 

He began here and he ended here ; but between his 
birth and death, what a varied life was led ! It takes 
into itself almost all the great motives of the heart, 
and in thinking of that life for a little this evening, 
we shall find some lessons not perhaps unfitted to this 
place where God is worshipped. 

The first is in my text. Shakspere's gift was of 
God, his genius was inspiration. We are told that only 
certain men are inspired. Hence arose the fatal dis- 
tinction made between sacred and profane work, and 
hence the way in which the Stage, in old times, was 
shut out from God, and counted irreligious. What 
wonder that it became what it was counted to be P We 
have a higher thought now. The sacred writers were 
inspired ; but all true work, all noble art, and all true 
lives, are wrought by Him who is the Father of light, 
and beauty, and thought. In every profession and 
business our Father is. All places may be the gates 
of Heaven. There is no work which is done in love 
to Man, and to God, the Father of Man, which can be 
called profane. Think of that, you who read Shak- 
spere, and you who act him. You are reading and 
acting words done by inspiration of God. When you 
read him with intelligence and ardour— the intelligence 
and ardour are of God. When you interpret his work 
nobly on the stage, you do it by inspiration of God. 
That is the first lessen — the direct lesson of the text. 
The second is the religious duty of self-development. 
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Shakspere gave himself with all his heart to aU the 
influences that bore upon him. We know, from his 
afterwork, how closely he observed nature in the woods 
of Charlecote, in the forest land round Stratford. The 
flowers, the animals, the trees, the streams, and all 
their ways, were studied. And when his genius drove 
him to London, he already knew what was to be the 
work of his life, and made ready for it by as ardent a 
study as that he gave to nature. He turned his hand 
to anything. He was the factotum of the stage. There 
was no pride, no foolish dignity ; all he wished for was 
to learn his business ; and he brought finally the whole 
world of the time into it. 

He let all the outward life of the city, from the 
Court down to the apprentice and the watchman, play 
upon him; and yet he kept the individuality which 
enabled him to use as his own all the varied materials. 
He took his inspiration from other countries, from 
Italy, from the stories of the North, and yet he wrote 
with the greatest fire and love of the history of his own 
land. He made himself at one with the practical busi- 
ness of making wealth, with the real world of life around 
him, and yet he could live, when he pleased, in Faery 
land. He lived among all ranks of society, in a dissi- 
pated and serious, a religious and irreligious time, in 
a world of intense romance and base commonplace, 
and yet he kept his head always clear, his name 
imsullied, his religion clear, his judgment true, and his 
hands clean. 

He loved passionately, and he made deep friendships, 
and knew the best and the worst emotions of both ; he 
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even threiy himself into the hazardous politics of the 
time for the sake of friendship— -if it be true that he 
sympathised with the enterprise of Essex. Yet he did 
not forget his burgher father, nor his people, nor his 
wife, nor the homely English desire to make a house- 
hold for himself in his native village. 

He realised in that violent, passionate, youthful, 
varied, and romantic society, where men, in Elizabeth's 
middle period, seemed to live always in extremes, the 
terrible depths of love and jealousy, of hatred, and 
sorrow, and ingratitude, and pride, the failures and 
ruins of life — and yet so balanced his soul, partly by 
inward efForfc, and partly by the relief of expressing 
these passions in his characters, that he could at the 
end throw off all the weight and woe, and come forth 
calm to live a quiet life in the country, to continue his 
work in the spirit of gentleness and kindness to man ; 
nay, more, at the age of fifty to be as romantic and 
more romantic than a boy. 

It is impossible to think of these things without 
learning the lesson Christianity impressed upon the 
world — the lesson of self-development, and the way of 
. it. We are taught that we ought to grow, not only in 
one, but in all parts of our nature ; to educate every 
faculty we possess, so that we may be equally developed 
and perfect men. We are told by such a life as Shak- 
spere's to keep our eyes and our hearts open, to observe 
and watch nature and man with delight and love, to fix 
within us what we observe; and then to use these 
materials for our natural work in the world. We are 
taught to sympathise with all classes of men, and all 
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forms of human action, to enter with eagerness into all 
kinds of human feeling; to live in other nations as 
well as in our own. We are taught to live in the 
movements of the world and of society, and yet above 
their worldliness ; to lose ourselves ardently in all their 
interests, and yet not to let any one interest so rule us 
as to kill the others. We are taught to keep a balance 
in life, so that when age comes we may have power to 
rest without the loss of happiness, power to lay by work 
and enjoy the world without the decay of interest in 
the world. We are taught to share in all outward life, 
and yet within to have self -reverence, self-knowledge, 
and self-control. And finally, we learn to develop our- 
selves as a religious duty. For only when we do it 
religiously can it be done without a diseased self-con- 
sciousness. For when we conceive our life and our 
work as given to us by God, and our self-development 
as a duty we owe to God, who wishes us to be perfect 
that we may Ailfil not only His idea of us, but His idea 
of the work we have to do for our brother men ; then, 
and only then, we are lifted wholly out of the realm of 
self-consciousness. That is to make self-development 
religious, and the wonderful and unique absence of 
self-consciousness in Shakspere has always made me 
feel that there was this abiding sense of God at the root 
of his life. 

Through all that I have said, I am now led to the 
third lesson to be drawn from his life : * that God is 
the Educator of men.' 

In a great man's life, in one especially who was so 
human as Shakspere, we ought to possess a broad 
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sketch of the large lines of the interests and changes of 

human life. And such is the case. His youth was fall 

and gay ; he loved with the impetuosity of youth, and 

he married young. When he left Stratford, pushed by 

the natural ardour of genius, and knowing nothing of 

the seriousness of life, the first thing that the varied 

humanity of London awoke in him was satire of its 

social follies, the Comedy of its Errors, and the Loss of 

Love's Labour. Then he passed from this phase, and 

the stories of Italy and perhaps his own life led him to 

write of the passion of love in its youthful warmth, and 

its swift tragedy in Eomeo ; and when that was over, 

of love as the Dream of a Midsummer Night. And 

then he left the dream behind, and a more manly passion. 

filled his heart. The new and splendid greatness of 

England, fresh bathed in victory, touched him deeply, 

and, like the Prophet he was, he threw the strong 

patriotism of all Englishmen into the historical plays. 

And now, having attained manhood, and a larger view 

of the breadth of life, he poured forth all the Comedies 

that play with Love as the mischief-maker of the world, 

and yet also of Love as that by which, when it is true, 

men become wise. He came to see that the perfect life 

of love is in a married life of gracious peace, mingled 

with such friendships as that of Antonio for Bassanio. 

Then came a further change as his manhood grew 
towards its afternoon. The solemn aspect of the world 
now succeeds the joyftd one. His comedies touch on 
tragedy, and he writes of the disillusion of life. 
* Measure for Measure ' is all one gets in this world ; 
and he changed the title of his earliest comedy — * Love's 
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Labour Won ' — into the graver and half-satiric phrase, 
* All's Well that Ends Well/ Then the shadow deep- 
ened into storm. He loved and was betrayed by love 
and by fidendship ; his dearest and noblest friends were 
exiled, sent to the Tower, or beheaded ; and amid the 
ruins of his house of life, he sat stunned for a time, and 
all the world and all its worth seemed like a dream. 
And in this shadowy land he wrote * Hamlet.' But he 
soon awoke from his dreaming, and then found himself in 
the depths of the darkness of humanity. He saw the 
terrible woes of the world face to face, the fate and 
horror made by the unbridled passions of men, the 
madness of the people; and in *Lear,' * Othello,' 
' Macbeth,' and the rest of the great tragedies, he told 
what he felt. Like Dante, he went down to visit hell, 
but when we think him lost to joy, lo ! who is this that 
issues forth like Dante, out of the brown air, again to 
see the stars P Where is the worn and shipwrecked 
man? Here at Stratford, in the quiet country, and 
with peace like that of the country in his heart. The 
storm is gone by, and it is in the calm sunset of life 
that he walks again through the meadows and tells 
his Winter's Tale of love and reconcilement, of Thaisa 
saved from the storm and Marina from crime, of Imogen 
refinding love that had been lost, of the Tempest that 
passed into peace, of Ariel set at liberty, of Prospero 
laying down his magic arts that he may rest, and asking 
that he may be relieved by prayer from evil ending 

Player, 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees from &ult8. 
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That is the and. Such as it is, it is a general sketch of 
human life. Youth, passion, interests of manhood, dis- 
illusion, storm, peace, and death. And it is almost 
impossible to think of it without feeling that this was 
not made by the ma.n or by his circumstances alone. We 
at least, who believe in God, have a sense of an educa- 
tion being in such a life, of a mighty and lo\ing Father 
who trained his creature through the discipline of early 
joy, through the discipline of human interests, through 
the discipline of sorrow, through the discipline of peace ; 
and then said — Come, home to me. Yes, home to God ; 
for, face to face with this almost infinite activity and 
with its incalculable results, we rejoice in the assurance 
of immortality. We learn, from the story of that 
wondrous life, the education of men by God for an 
immortal work. 

And now, thinking of the latter part of his life, we 
win a further lesson for our own lives. Sad and 
terrible woes like Shakspere's come upon us often in 
the afternoon of life. How do we meet them ; what 
result have they upon our character? Sometimes 
wonderful fame, the applause of the world, such as fell 
to his lot, is ours. How does it, in after-life, aflFect us ? 
We may live, like him, in the very midst of a full 
and intense society, in the heart of a worldly life. 
What are we then, when we are old P Sometimes our 
love is ruined, our friendship betrayed, as were his. 
What is then the temper of our mind towards mankind ; 
do we rescue life from this shipwreck P The brightness 
of life passes away ; disillusion throws its grey veil over 
the beauty of the past, our ideals die ; and God sends 
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thunder and hail and the tempest to devastate our life. 
When we have suffered disillusion, when the storm has 
gone by, what is our strength? is it wrought into 
manly tenderness and forgiving calmP Out of these 
things Shakspere came forth all gold. Fame did not 
fipoil his heart. The world did not make him unable 
to enjoy the stillness of the Stratford woods, nor the 
rustic society of the little town. The betrayal of love 
and friendship only wrought in him forgiveness, a 
gentler love of men and women, a wiser and calmer 
view of life. The ghastly woes of men, the tempest of 
their passions, made him think, not of despair, but of 
all-healing, all-subduing love. Disillusion had been 
his, but he shook its chill off his heart, and looked once 
more on a new world, and made it brighter by the 
brightness of his own heart. He loved still, and he be- 
lieved in love and wrote of love — and most wonderful 
and most beautiful of all !— in his later years, Eomance, 
the old romance of youth, chastened and softened by 
experience, but even more beautiful for that, was bom 
again, and he saw Perdita love among the sheep farms ; 
and in the faery-land of the * Tempest,' Miranda knit 
her heart to Ferdinand. It is a great lesson to us all. 
So may it be with us ! so may we conquer life, and win 
out of it, by the power of God, the peace that Shakspere 
won ! Then came silence on his life ; the silence of 
three years ; years, if one may judge from the Epilogue 
of -Uie * Tempest,' which he gave to peace and prayer. 
For all through his work, the note of unobtrusive reli- 
gion, and of honour paid to the spiritual love of God, 
faintly but clearly sounds. 
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And now in the still evening, it may be on the 
anniversary of his burial, we bid our thoughts of 
Shakspere's life on earth farewell ; and in the church 
where he worshipped, and where he chose his resting- 
place, we think of him in God. There he abides who 
did so much for the world ; there, in God, his work 
continues, eternal in God's eternal life. His presence 
is with Him who gave him inspiration. But with n» 
also his presence is. I wonder how many have seemed, 
as evening fell, to see his figure pass through th& 
street, and by the river, and enter the church, so vivid 
is he with us still. But whether we seem to see him 
here or not, he abides, a presence and power in the 
hearts of men, eternal in the eternity of art. And his 
art brings us back also to God, the great artist, until^ 
thus lifted from creature to Creator, and finding all our 
thoughts of Shakspere end in God — ^we ciy, rejoicmg 
and content, with the Apostle : * Every good gift and 
every perfect gift cometh from above, from the Father 
of Lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.' 
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THE SEARCH FOR OOD. 

* Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou find out the- 
Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as Heaven; what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell ; what canst thou know ? ' — Job xi. 7, 8. 

It is in the eighth century before Christ that all careful 
criticism leads us to place the composition of the book 
of Job. It is written in Hebrew, but the philosophy 
and the speculation contained in it are not distinctively 
Hebrew, They are rather Semitic than Hebrew, be- 
longing to the whole of the tribes that surrounded the 
Jews. Among these none was more famous for its 
philosophic school, as one may almost call it, than the 
Idumeean tribe of Theman, to which one of Job's ad- 
versaries belonged. And it is this ancient wisdom of 
Idumsea, and all its speculations on the problem of life, 
which is handed down to us in the book of Job. * Rome 
was not bom ; Greece had some singers, but could not 
write ; Egypt, Assyria, India and China had grown old 
in politics, religion, and philosophy when the sage to 
whom we owe this book wrote for the human race this 
debate on the eternal problem of good set over against 
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evil, around which all nations have struggled, suffered, 
doubted, and believed.' 

It is strange how unchanged that problem is. 
The same questions into which it divides itself for us, 
presented themselves to the Idumaean of nearly three 
thousand years ago. No work of ours seems able to 
solve them, and yet no work has ever been greater 
than that which men have given to them. Every man 
and woman capable of thought has laboured upon 
them, and laboured on them with a passion which they 
always, by a strange necessity, as it were, themselves 
enkindle. It has been intense work for thousands of 
years. And yet no sure reply has been found. No 
one has answered with certainty the question why, on 
this earth at least, good has to fight with evil ; why, 
if God be good. He permits us to be the willing or un- 
willing victims or fighters of evil. Christ Himself gave 
no full answer to the problem. He knew, I have no 
doubt, the answer, but it was not part of His work to 
tell it, and He thought it right not to tell it. What 
He did say was this — Believe in God your Father, and 
live my life \xx the spirit in which I live it, and you 
will find the answer for yourselves. He did not act like 
a good despot who removes the difficulty and saves his 
subjects work and pain. For His object was not to 
make us good by an outside force, but to help us to 
make ourselves good by our own labour. Therefore, 
face to face with the problem of evil. He threw us on 
faith in God and on love for man, and made us feel 
that in working on these grounds we must ourselves 
find the answer. He showed us the way to do the 
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sum; He did not do it for us. Nor did He even 
promise that we should find the answer in this life ; on 
the contrary, He gave us clearly to understand that the 
full answer could only be found in another world and 
another life. That was the result of the greatest 
Teacher's thought upon the subject. 

So not only have we the problem of evil and good, 
and why evil is, to solve, we have another question 
to answer first, why, given the problem, we cannot 
find it out, why we are kept in darkness ? Why has 
God treated us so ? and since He treats us so, is He good, 
or does He exist at all ? Or if He exists, does not this 
unutterably strange thing that a good Being should 
condemn us to this sorrow and pain when He might 
relieve us, prove that He has but little to do with us, that 
He is for ever unknowable by us ? 

One answer given to that by men who are weary 
with the subject is this. The problem of evil and good 
set in array against each other does exist, and the 
only wny to find the answer is to meet the evil fairly in 
the face with the opposing good, and to work the evil 
out of the world for the sake of human happiness. 
That is what we can do. As to the other question, 
Why God has allowed evil, and why we cannot find out 
what He means, it is not a question worth considering. 
It is not, indeed, a real question at all. It has come 
out of the dreams, and fears, and fancies of men who 
grew into the notion of a great Being outside of us, 
and persist in clinging to that notion. Could men but 
get rid of it, or at least lay it aside as impossible of 
solution, they would not be tormented into idleness. 
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and they could do their real work against evil twice 
as well. 

That is an agreeable theory, but its one crying 
mistake is that it ignores facts. It hides its head, as 
the ostrich is said to do, in the sand, and says, 'I 
have nothing against me ; I do not see anything.' The 
plain fact is that all mankind do ask that question, 
and that there never was a time when men have not 
been disturbed by it. The moment thought begins to 
work in the chUd of civilised parents it rises as if by 
instinct. The moment a savage nation advances out 
of mere brutality into conscious thought and feeling, 
it springs up among them, and craves for a reply. It 
is absurd to say that it ought not to exist, for it does 
exist, and no theory of life that ignores that factor in 
the whole problem can be a theory worth working on as 
a foundation. 

The Christian theory says that there is one solemn 
and diflBcult question for every man to answer before 
he can do work against evil and for good which may 
endure — * Why cannot I in this life find out the pro- 
blem of evil and good, why has not God thrown clear 
light upon this thing ? ' And the theory goes on to say 
that there is a mighty and loving Being, whose object 
is to educate us into a likeness to Himself, and that for 
that purpose He has given us a difficult problem to 
solve, in order that through our thought and work upon 
it, certain powers called spiritual, and destined to play 
a great part in another world, and which are the 
powers by which we draw near to God, may be 
trained and developed to do their work in that other life. 
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When tliat is done, and the climate of life changed 
in the fuller life, and by reason of the fuller life itself, 
the question will be answered, and the problem that 
follows on it — ^the problem of evil, solved. The theory 
then declares that the undiscoverability of the answer 
to the question here is a means of education, and 
prepares us for finding the answer in another life. 

That is at least an adequate theory. It does not 
ignore the facts of human nature, it gives a worthy 
explanation of them, and a vast mass of men and 
women, taking it as the ground of their work, have 
wrought magnificent work against evil, and have 
themselves so far explained the problem of evil as to 
be able not only to live their life in an active and 
noble manner, but even to rejoice in it and to die re- 
joicing. 

In truth, we are like the chrysalis, if we suppose it 
gifted with a conscious intelligence. Faint motions 
<}ome to it within its sleeping frame; its limbs, its 
vdngs, strive dimly to extend themselves ; dreams come 
to it, through its physical changes, of another life, dim 
suggestions of some wonderful new birth ; yearnings 
after something which it calls freedom and light and 
beauty and movement. They deepen, and at last one 
day the shelly case falls off, the insect queen appears, 
and in the opened wings, and the swift flight, and the 
flowery food, and the blue sunlight in which it moves 
with joy, all the problems which disturbed but en- 
kindled it are lost in the splendour of their answer. 

But the answer presupposes (Jod and a relation of 
God to lis as an Educator for a life with Him ; and 
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whether it be true that we can know Him in any manner 
and realise Him as one who has to do with us in a good 
way, has always been the first question of the problem^ 
That is the main question of the book of Job, and it ia 
turned over again and again in the debate between Job 
and his friends. One portion of it comes before us to- 
day in the scornful question of Zophar to Job — * Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? * and it will be of some 
interest to see how the ancient sage who wrote the book 
made Job answer it. 

Zophar says, * Canst thou by searching find out 
God?' It is the one cry of the present day on the 
lips of those who have given away their faith. If 
there is a God, He is as high as Heaven, unreachable. 
What canst thou do to find Him ? Nothing ! Give it 
up, and attend to what lies before you, to that which 
you can do. If there is a God, He is as deep as hell. 
What canst thou know of Him ? Work your brain to 
shreds and you get no answer. Tou have not the 
power to know Him. He is (if He is) the great Un- 
knowable — and Zophar and some of our philosophers 
grasp hands in agreement across the gulf of ages. 

The question made Job bum with passion. Over 
three chapters in alternate hope and despair, but al- 
ways with fierce intensity, turning and returning his 
thoughts, but always reasserting against his woes his 
unconquerable knowledge of God, his unconquerable^ 
trust, Job's reply spreads itself before us. It seems at 
first sight to have little arrangement, and the impetuous 
torrent of words mixed with personal outbursts of feel- 
ing, conceals at first the thoughts ; but it has the logic 
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of the heaxt ; and if we read it with something of Job's 
wild emotion, its arrangement becomes clear at last, 
till out of the words, when once the arrangement is 
found, the thoughts rise luminous as stars. 
The question is — Can a man find God 9 
Look at Nature, that is Job's first ciy. * Ask now 
the beasts, and they shall teach thee, and the fowls of 
the air, and thej shall tell thee; or speak to the earth, 
and it shall learn thee, and the fishes of the sea shall 
declare unto thee. . Who knoweth not in all these that 
the hand of the Lord hath wrought this, in whose 
hand is the soul of every living thing and the breath of 
all mankind.' They all tell of One who has wrought 
them. We cannot see them without saying, <A 
great intelligence is here.' Who knoweth not in all 
these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought thisi^ 
Who knoweth not P he asks in wonder. I know by my 
own intelligence that a working intellect is there. 
Intellect knows intellect. I have designed, I have 
planned, I have thought, I have created. And I know 
the marks of design and plan and thought and creation 
when I see them. They are here in the world, and God 
is here. Then, further, wherever I look, I see life. 
In the whole universe there seems to move a soul ; in 
every living thing, in all mankind, I see its vivid and 
plastic stress. Where does the life come from ? Who 
gave it beginning,, what is the source of instinct or imi- 
tation — of growth and decay, and growth out of decay, 
in all living things ? * I answer,' cries Job, * that is 
God the Lord.' There is a vast independent, operating 
source of life that gives life to, and lives in, the life of 
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all that lives. Here are his words — * In God's hand is 
the sotd of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind.' Can I by searching find out God ? Yes. I 
look for Him in nature, and I know Him there as In- 
telligence and Life. 

And we — with all our additional knowledge has this 
argument lost its force P No, not one whit. Accept 
evolution as much as you like, and I accept it — still, 
where we find design we predicate a designer. Where 
there is evolution, and in an order, there has been the 
idea of it, the reason which thought it as the idea by 
which all life should develop from change to change ; 
and where there is such thought, such reason, beyond 
myself, seen, felt, and moving through all the universe 
— ih&re, is God, He is. 

When I think evolution, I predicate its having 
been thought; where I find life in a thousand 
forms, I predicate a central life. Before a fortnight 
has passed by, spring will be fully among us, and we 
shall make one pilgrimage at least to the woods. In 
what a rush of life we shall find ourselves. Stand still 
an instant^ listen and look. On the skirts of the wood 
a hundred larks are in the sky, breaking their little 
throats with rapturous song. Every tree has its fami- 
lies of birds, and all are thrilled and thrilling with 
life, and singing with its joy. A million million leaves 
have burst their buds, and shake themselves loose to 
drink the air and light. The flowers cannot contain 
the prodigality of their desire to be beautiful, and the 
whole wood is alive with the insect world at work. 
Keep silence, and you will hear all things grow, and 
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the low whisper of their delight in life. Everywhere 
there is a very passion of movement, a rapture of being — 
and we ourselves feel it, feel it racing through the veins, 
kindling in the brain, making itself into feeling in the 
heart. What mighty spirit is here, moving everywhere ? 
Who lives in this life, loves in this love, thinks in this 
growth, feels it aU in me ! Grod, God the Lord ; who 
knoweth not in all these that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this P 

That is his first rqply, and it may well be ours. 

Then Job passes on. Look now at Man, he cries ; 
see the changes of the world, the breaking down and 
raising up of men ; wise men turned fools, bonds of kings 
loosed, the mighty overthrown, deep things brought 
out of darkness, nations increased and destroyed, en- 
larged and straitened again. Who has done this? 
Man himself alone? The one clear thing in it all 
is that Man is proved to be the creature of another's 
will. The one thing that is clear is that human 
wisdom is made folly, and human power weakness, 
and human foresight vain. The one thing that grows 
forth is that beneath all these changes there is 
a mighty will, independent of Man, moulding the 
nations. It is He whom I have found in Nature, God 
the Lord. It is He that increaseth the nations and 
destroyeth them, that enlargeth them and straiteneth 
them again. Not know Him ! Lo ! mine eye hath seen 
all this. 

There is character in the work, and I read that 
character. By searching I find Him out, not in Heaven 
or in Hell, but here on earth, among mankind. And 
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the character I see is one of mighty goodness. I do 
not understand all I see, bnt what I do not understand, 
what seems evil and awry, I take on trust on the ground 
of that which I do understand. You say I cannot 
know God, Forgers of lies, I can. 

And we, has this argument no weight with us P Look 
back on the last thirty years. The tyranny of Naples 
lasted long, and seemed as strong as helL It went 
with a touch into ridicule and ruin. ' Grod loosed the 
bond of kings.' The kingdom that all men despised 
in Europe but a fiuthfiil few, which men said had no 
resurrection force in it, which had been trodden down 
of tyrants till it seemed as if it had neither blood nor 
bones, rose into life in a few years, rushing through 
blade, and stalk, and leaves into noble blossoming with 
a swiftness unequalled in history — and Italy is one of 
the great powers of Europe. *God enlargeth the 
nations.' The great slave-holding states, with whom 
was strength, men said, and wisdom, whom most men 
here thought well of, in whose victory most men be- 
lieved, Wa^ broken in a bitter war to fragments, and 
God * brought out to light the shadow of its death.' 
The great French Empire, its stones made compact 
with the blood of its own citizens, and its strength 
made perfect in the enslaved thought of its people, a 
rich and gorgeous palace of sin and fraud, struck by 
the German hammer, fell into a heap of hideous ruin, 
and with its ruin rose into national unity and strength 
the divided peoples of the German name ; and France 
herself, freed from her curse and shame, rose again into 
a stately people. 
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We shall see more yet, ere we die, A mighty will 
is working in Europe, and all the armaments of kings 
will not prevent its righteous doing. Truth, justice, 
freedom, will work their way. * God increaseth the 
nations and destroyeth them.* Yes, we look back, and 
there grows out of all we have seen (as there grows out 
of all history) the sense of a mighty will without us, 
who moulds the fortunes of mankind, in large and noble 
lines, towards truth and jufitiee and freedom and 
progress. What is that will ? It is His whom Job saw. 
As each successive triumph of the right emerges, we 
break out into faithful joy, ^ We praise Thee, O God, 
we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.* 

Then Job turns to the personal question, the ques- 
tion pressed upon him by his dull and meddling friends 
who in his trouble began to preach to him. < Look at 
your sorrow,' they said, * look how God has smitten you. 
Tour suffering proves God's anger, and it proves your 
present sin. Eeconcile, if you can, your righteousness 
which you maintain, with the fact of your punishment.' 
Or, as some would put it now, * Good, you have been 
smitten to the dust, treated like a sinner. There is 
therefore no good God; or, if there be, you cannot 
know what He means.' 

How does Job reply to this double-shotted argument? 
One text shows what is passing in his mind. He has 
gone ov^ in himself what he has said before. ^I have 
seen Him,' he thinks, ' in the creation, and loved His ways 
there. I have felt Him in the play of Providence among 
mankind; and now that I am myself, in that providential 
play, crushed in heart, and home, and body, shall I say 
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He is wrong?* *No,* he breaks out. * Gk)d slays me, 
I have lost all hope.^ Yet I will defend my conduct, 
face to face before Him. To see Him is to die (he be- 
lieves the opinion of the East that to see God was death). 
But the hypocrite can never s€»e him. If I am then a 
hypocrite, I shall not die, for I shall not see Him. But 
I am not a hypocrite, I am just and true. I will then 
claim to see Him and die. Better death than not to 
see Him. My death at least will prove that I am true.' 
That is, he throws himself in a passionate despair 
of trust on God. I have nothing else to look to, and 
I will cling to that, no matter if death come. And 
he does cling to it, and mean it. 

What does it then mean when we, like Job, have 
that feeling, and it is a matter of daily experience to 
find it among men — to find men crushed, but deter- 
mined to trust God P It must mean to them that there 
is a God who is worthy of their trust. For there is 
no other possible cause that they can conceive for the 
feeling. Their whole life, their misery, the cruelty of 
their life, the undeserved nature of their misery, would 
lead them to say, ' There is no good Being who cares 
for me.* On the contrary, in the very teeth of evi- 
dence, they cry out of the depths of the soul : * There 
i8 a just God. He slays me, I have lost all hope. I will 
come before Him and die. In my very death God will 
say I am just, and that He knows it.* And Job, and we, 
feeling that, can out of our hearts reply, * Can I by search- 
ing find out God ? No, I find Him without a search, 

^ ThiQ is the trae translatioii of ' Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him; 
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oot in Heaven, not in the depths of Hell, but here in the 
passionate answer of my heart to his existence/ 

And with regard to the other part of the argument 
which spoke of the absurdity of Job's saying that he 
was righteous when he was so smitten by God, and if 
he was righteous, what could anyone know of a God who, 
good Himself, acted so strangely as to smite the righteous 
— Job's answer was just as bold and just as strong: * I 
will,* he cries, * maintain my cause before God. I know 
I am righteous. My cause is just, and I know God will 
justify me. In spite of all that seems to prove I am 
wrong, in spite of all the opinion of men about the 
proof of my being wrong which my misery affords, I 
am right, God knows that I am righteous.' 

Well, what does that mean for us when, against the 
view of all our fiiends, and in the very face of the seem- 
ing wrath of God shown in our suffering, we declare 
(as many men have done) that we know our cause to be 
just, and ourselves blameless? It is, that we have 
known God for ourselves, that we have found Him in 
ourselves. We have appealed to the invisible Judge, 
heard His sentence in our hearts, and known His 
presence. * Canst thou by searching find out Grod P ' 
cries the sad or the scornful friend ; * all your shattered 
life says you are nothing to Him nor He to you.' *^Hold 
your peace,' you say with Job, * let me alone ; in the 
secret answer of my own soul to myself, I know the 
voice of God my Friend.' 

Then comes a strange passage, steeped in the stormy 
passion of his wretchedness. Though he has found God 
in the sense of his own rectitude, and denied with force 
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the argument that because he suflPers he is sinful, yet 
this argument presses him home. 

In one of those swift changes of front that men in 
utter misery make, he repeats the very argument used 
against him. He has answered that part of it which 
said ^that he could not know God in the midst of his 
misery.' But the other part remains. ' I am right/ 
he cries ; ' goodness has been and is mine. Why, then, 
does Gk>d aflSict me ? What explanation is there of His 
conduct? Have I lost Him in this seeming failure of 
justice? If He is unjust, there is no reason for His 
conduct to me which will justify Him as The Just» I 
have no God. Searching, I cannot find Him out.' To 
this question he must also find an answer that will 
enable him to say, * I know God.' 

With a strange mixture of boldness and self-pity, of 
impassioned anger and humility, he replies to this 
question. He fancies himself before God, and challenges 
Him to answer. ' He has taken his life in his hand,' 
he says. He is resolved to die, if need be, in urging his 
defence, and cries that there is nothing left for him to 
do but to maintain his conduct before God. Nothing can 
be more dramatic. ^ Hear my words,' he says to God,. 

* lend Thine ear to my declaration* I am ready, I have 
ordered my cause, I know that I shall be justified. Is 
there one in the world who will take the opposite side 
against me? If there be one, I will keep silence and 
die.' And having thrown this challenge to all the 
world to deny his righteousness, he turns again to God. 

* Spare me only two things, God,, then will I not 
hide myself from Thee. Let not Thine hand crush me. 
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let not Thy terrors terrify me. Then accuse me, and I 
shall answer, or let me speak, and Thou shalt answer 
me. Tell me the number of my crimes, make me know 
mine iniquities.' He pauses then after this daring 
question — supposes that Grod is confused and has 
nothing to say, * Wherefore,' he breaks out, *hidest 
Thou thy face, that is, as if ashamed from me?* 
Then, as if struck with some fear at the boldness of 
his speech, he drops into an appeal for pity. ^ Why 
dost Thou treat me as an enemy? Wilt Thou frighten a 
leaf driven by the wind, wilt Thou pursue the dry 
stubble?' 

In all this wild and daring pleading there is no 
answer to the cry of his heart which desires to find Grod 
right. At last an answer breaks upon him. * I am not 
guilty now,' he thinks, * but I have been guilty in old times, 
and this dreadful misery of mine is God's punishment 
of my early sins. For Thou writest bitter sentences 
against me, and makest me to possess the iniquities of 
luy youth. For that Thou hast put my feet in the stocks, 
fdr that Thou spiest out all my ways, for that Thou draw- 
est a trench around me, miserable ! me, consumed like 
a rotten wood, like a garmentthat the moths have eaten.' 

So he speaks. There is then an explanation. He 
has searched, and found God, and justified Him, 
without ceasing to justify himself in the present. Out 
of the depths of suffering, and against his own past, he 
brings forth God in His moral power, the Eighteous 
Lord. God is still just, and I know Him still. 

We may think what we like of the answer he makes 
to himself. If he speaks, as be seems to do, of sins 
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done uncoiisciously while he was a mere child, it is an 
answer the ground of which was the superstitious view 
that sins are imputed as sins to those who cannot know 
what evil or good is. But though in that case the 
ground of the argument was wrong, the main answfer 
itself was right — God is just in all His ways. But if he 
meant early sins of his youth of which he was conscious, 
he was right in his view, for punishment is not taken away 
because of repentance or goodness. Job might be the 
saintliest of men in the present ; the punishment of the 
past would still be exacted. We reap what we have 
sown. But though the natural punishment endures, it 
is felt by a good man not as anger, but as love, and 
then all its moral sting is taken away. That is the 
true forgiveness of sins. Even Job, in his awful suffer- 
ing, felt no remorse whatever, and felt God as his 
Friend. * I am punished,' he might have said, * but I 
have not lost my God. He is still just, and that is the 
only thing I want, the only thing for which I care.' 

What then we think of the reasonableness or no of 
the answer does not matter. The thing that does 
matter, the thing to dwell on, is the intense pursuit of 
God, the intense resolution to keep Him, the way in 
which in the midst of Job's suffering he feels that all is 
lost if he lose God ; if he cease to know that He is, and 
that He is just. For that is the saving element in life. 
Tou may be beaten out like com and driven like the 
chaff, and angered to the heart ; you may arraign God 
before the tribunal in your own heart, challenging 
His justice, bitterly doubting His love. In the end, 
there is but one true salvation in your ruin, to believe 
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Him, in the very teeth of evidence, to be utterly and 
absolutely just. If there is an eternal, unchangeable, 
just One, we may well bear any punishment, and we 
can even in the very stress of it forgive our punish- 
ment. It fortifies the whole soul to know that there 
is a just God. To lose that knowledge is to have no 
security in life, no certainty against sin, no anchor in 
the storm. To keep it is to have that within which 
in the end will heal the heart, without enfeebling it 
on one side, without hardening it on the other. And 
Job found it so at last. 

Look back now, on what we have followed in Job's 
heart. It has been a great inward battle on which 
we have looked — armies of troubled thoughts, mingling 
with one another. One thing we have seen throughout, 
the intense will of Job himself to keep God as his God, 
and this will dominates the battle. One thing comes 
forth clear in the end. I, Job, a miserable, broken man, 
know that God is, and that He is mine. 

Can man by searching find out God ? Tes ! There is 
no need to seek Him in the unreachable heavens, or in 
the depths of the invisible darkness to look for Him. 
He is here in the life, and intelligence, and beauty of 
nature. He is here in the conduct of the world. He is 
here in the sense I have of my own righteousness before 
Him. He is here in the sense of an absolute justice, 
even though that justice punish me. He is here, O 
God, how deeply, dearly, how intensely, in my undying, 
unquenchable trust that He is mine and I am His for 
ever. 
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CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream— The Purgatory of St 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price xor. 

CANDLER (H.). 
The Groundwork of Belief. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price -js. 

CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 
The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Sva Cloth, price xa«. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 
His Life and Work. Edited 
by his brother, Russell Lant Car- 

S enter. With portrait and vignette, 
econd Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

CAVALRY OFFICER. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organixation, &c. With Dia- 
grams Demy Sva Cloth, price xax. 

CERVANTES. 
The Ingenious Knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. A New 
Translation from the Originals of 
1605 and 160S. By A. J. Duffield. 
With Notes. 



CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. B. W.). 

A Constant Heart. AStoiy. 

3 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price las. 
CHEYNE(Rcv.T. K.). 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations hy. Two vols., demy 
Svo. Cloth, price ass. 

Children's Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which theyteach. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 

CLAYDEN (P. W.). 
England under Lord Bea- 
consfield. The Political History of 
the Last Six Years, from the end of 
1873 to the beginning of xSSo. Se- 
cond Edition. With Index, and 
Continuation to March, xSSo. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price x6s. 

CLERY(C.), Lieut.-Col. 
Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. Demy Svo. Qoth, price idf. 
CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 
The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price IS. 

The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price IS. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 
brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

COGHLAN (J. Cole), D.D. 
The Modern Pharisee and 

other Sermons. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublm. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 
Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fa^. 
Sva Cloth, price 31. 6d, 
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COIrBRIDQE {Szxa^y-cmiinued, 
Phantasmipn. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7^. 6d, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait 

Cloth, price js, 6d, 
COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 

and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Qoth, price 5; . 
COLOMB (Colonel). 

The Cardinal Archbishop. 

A Spanish Legend in twenty-nine 
Oncions. Small crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 5^ . 

CONNELL (A. K.). 
Discontent and Danger in 
India. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

CONWAY (Hugh), 
A Life's Idylls. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3* . 6d. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 
Scientific Culture. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price is, 

COOPER (H. T.). 
The Art of Furnishing on 
Rational and Esthetic Prin- 
ciples. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

COPPEE (Francois). 
L'Exilee. Done into English 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. O. L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price 5*. 

CORFIELD (Prof), M.D. 
Health. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

CORY (William). 
A Guide to Modem Eng- 
lish History. Part I. MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9^. 

COURTNEY (W.L.). 
The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 6d. 



COWAN (Rev. William^ 
Poems r Chiefly Sacred, in- 
cluding Translations from some 
Ancient Latm Hymns. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

COX (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart. 
A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition, a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, -price 36*. 
The M3rthology of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition, a 
vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price aBs, 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great,^ with a sketch 
of the subsequent . History to the 
present time. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js, 6d, 
Tales of Ancient Greece. 
New Edition. Small crown Svo 
Cloth, price 6s. 
School History of Greece. 

With Maps. New Edition. Fcap 
Svo. Cloth, price 3; . 6d, 
The Great Persian War 
from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

A Manual of Mythology 
in the form of Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 

COX (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Romances of the 
Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6f. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 
A Commentary on the Book 
of Job. With a Translation. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 15J. 
Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 
Christ the Saviour of all Men? Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 51. 

The Genesis of Evil, and 

other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
CRAUFURD(A. H.). 
Seeking for Light : Sermons. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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CRAVEN (Mrs.). 

A Year's Meditations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
CRAWFURD (Oswald). 

Portugal, Old and New. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price its. 

CRESSWBI.L (Mrs. Q.). 
The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illastratioiis. 
4to. Qoth, price lot. 6d, 

CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industrial Conciliation. 

Fcap. 8va Qoth, price u. 6d. 
CROZIER Oohn Seattle), M.B. 
The Religion of the Future. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

DALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. "Bri- 
tannia." Second Edition. Small 
crown Bvo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

D'ANVERS(N. R.). 
Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With a Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 
An Evenr-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, inice 31. 6d. 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ax Illustra- 
tioDS. z6ma Cloth, price 41. 6</. 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 
the Tale of a Goat. With za Illus- 
trations. i6mo. Qoth, price 4s. 6d, 

DAVlDSON(Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Qreek 
Text of Tischendorf A New and 
dioroughly Revised Edition. Post 
8va QoUi, price zor. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, Historjr, and Fluctua- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. (^loth, 
price 5f. 



DAVIB8 (Q. Christopher). 
Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Oown 8va 
Qoth, price ss. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 
Essajrs on Questicms of Belief and 
Practice. Cfown 8vo. Qoth, price 
is.6d. 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). 
Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. Cl»th, 
price 6$. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth EcUtion. Crown 8vo. Price 6f. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. 
Oown 8vo. Cloth, price 6t, 

Sermons on Daily Life and 
Duty. Edited by his >^fe. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6f. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eug^e Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8va Qoth, price 3*. 6d, 

DENNIS (J.X 
English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged. Fcap. 8vo. Qodi, 
price 2f . 6d, 

DE REDCLIFFB (Viscount 
Stratford), P.O., K.Q., Q.C.B. 
VJ'hy am I a Christian? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8va C3oth, 
price ys. 

DESPREZ (Philips.). 
Daniel and John; or, the 
Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament Demy 8vo. 
CHoth, price zax. 

DE TOCQUEVILLB (A.X 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from i^ to iZs^ 
Edited by M. C M. Snnpson. a 
vols. Post 8va Clodi, price aif. 
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DB VERB (AubreyX 
Legends of the Saxon 
Saints. SxxudI crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

Alexander the Great. A 
Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price i/s. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7 J. 6d, 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Qoth, price 5^. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6». 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6s, 
DOBELL (Mrs. Horace). 
Ethelstone, Eveline, and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

DOBSON (Austin). 
Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Socidt^ Third Edition. 
Fcap. Sva Cloth, price 5*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme." 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Dolores. A Theme with Va- 
riations. In three parts. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price ss. 

Dorothy. A Country Story 
in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 

of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price xax. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 
1877. Large post Svo. Cloth,pricei2#. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 51^ 



DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, inice 3^ . 6d. 

DREWRY(Q. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 

Management of the Stomach. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 3f . 6d. 
DREWRY (G. O.), M.D., and 

BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 

P.CS. 

Cup and Platter : or. Notes 

on Food and its Effects. New and 

cheaper Edition. Small Svo. Qoth, 

price IS, 6d, 

DRUMMOND(Miss). 
Tripps Buildings. A Studv 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 
The Telephone, the Micro- 



phone, and the Phonograph, 
with 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 51. 



DUTT (Torn). 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Portrait. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price \os. 6d. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 

Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. T. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy Svo. Cloth, price js. 

EDEN (Frederick). 
The Nile without a 

Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

EDIS (Robert W.). 
Decoration and Furniture 
of Town Houses. A series of 
Cantor Lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts, x88o. Second Edi- 
tion, amplified and enlarged, with 29 
full-page Illustrations and numerous 
sketches. Square Svo. Qoth, price 
12s. 6d. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 
Well Spent Lives : a Series 
of Modem Biographies. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5J. 
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Educational Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31. td* 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 
Minor Chords; or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume oi 
Vene. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
3«. dd, ; paper, price u. ttL 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 
Medusa and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 61. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenexer), The Corn- 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vob. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i&r. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 
Idylls. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 51. 

ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 
The Boke named the Go- 

uemour. Edited from the First Edi- 



tion of 1531 by Henry Herbert Ste- 
phen Croft, NLA., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Elyot, copied by permission of 
her Majesty from Holbein's Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols, 
fcap. 4to. Cloth, price 50*. 

English Odes, selected by 

Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece by Hamo Thornycroft. Parch- 
ment, 6f. ; vellum, 7*. dd. 

Epic of Hades (The). 
By the author of " Songs of Two 

\ Worlds." Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price ^s. td. 
*«* Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25*, 
and a Large Paper Edition, with 
portrait, price xof. 6^. 

EVANS (Anne). 
Poems and Music. With 

Memorial Preface by Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Large crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7J. &/. 



EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4/. td. 

The Story of our Father's 
Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price If. dd, 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively fnnn the 
Hol^ Scriptures. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price xj. 

The King's Story Book. 

In three parts. Fcap. Svo. Qoth, 
price IS. 6d. each. 

*»* Parts I. and II., with eight illus- 
trations and two Picture Maps, now 
ready. 

BX-CIVILIAN. 
Life in the Mofussil; or, 

Civilian Life in Lower BengaL a 
vols. Large post Svo. Price 141. 

FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

II. Elsie'p Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3 J. 6d, 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 
The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 
from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Com- 
piled by his Widow. With a Preface 
by the Viscountess Strangford. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. Price 30*. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 25^. 
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FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : an Outline of the History^ of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of St Peter, a.d. 42-47. With 
numerous Illustrations 01 Ancient 
Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
aiid of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price 50;. Roxburgh, half- 
morocco, price 53J. td. 

FOWLS (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being £ssa3rs 
on Immortalitjr, Inn>iration, Mira^ 
des, and the Being of Christ Demy 
8va Cloth, price lof. 6<^. 
The Divine Legation of 
Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 

FRASBR (Donald). 
Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency, upon a new and extended sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from \s. fj4. to 
3j. 3</. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price zor. 6tf. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 
The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Grown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6^. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 
Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Eidarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4f . 

GARRETT (E.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 

for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus* 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6;. 

GEBLER (Karl Von). 
Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. Translated with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. Gborgb 
Sturgb. DemySvo. Qoth,pri6ezzr. 



GEDDES (James). 
History of the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623 — 
X654. Demy 8vo., with Portrait. 
Cloth, price isj. 

GEORGE (Henry). 
Progress and Poverty. An 

Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want 
with Increase of Wealth. The Re- 
medy. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. id, 
G. H. T. 
Verses, mostly written in 
India. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price fir. 
GILBERT (Mrs.). 
Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 7^. ftd, 
GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 
Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific, "^th a PreSace by 
F. Max MiiUer. M.A, Professor of 
Comparative Philology at OzfonL 
Post 8va Cloth, price 9*. 
Ginevra and The Duke of 
Guise. Two Tragedies. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ds. 
GLOVER (F.), M.A. 
Exempla Latina. A First 
Construing Book with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3j. 
GODWIN (William). 
William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan PauL a vols. Demy 
Svo. Clou, price aSf. 
The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C Kegan PauL Grown 
Svo. Cloth, price 7;. td, 
GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870-1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., CB., 
R.E. With 6 laige Maps. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price 3z«. 
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GOLDS MID (Sir Francis Henxy). 
Memoir of. With Portrait 
Crown 8to. Qoth, price 5X. 

QOODBNOUQH (Commodore J. 
Q.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.Q. 

Memoir of, with Extractsfrom 

his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Sqnare 8vo. Cloth, 5/. 

%• Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
naved Portrait. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price XM* 
OOSSB (Edmund W.). 
Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe. '^thaFrontis- 
uece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price xai. 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 7^. td» 

GOULD (Rev. 8. Baring), M.A. 
Germany, Present and Past. 

a Vols. DemySvo. Cloth, price 21*. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8vo. Cloth, zof. 6</. 

GRBENOUGH (Mrs. Richard). 
Mary Magdalene : A Poem. 

Large post 8vo. Parchment antique, 
price d». 

GRIFFITH (Thomas), A.M. 
The Gospel of the Divine 

Life. A Study of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price \\s, 

ORIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 6f . 

GRUN£R(M. L.). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E.,F.G.S. Demy 
8va CloUi, price ^s, 6d, 

GURNEY(Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 
A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8va Ooth, price 6s, 



Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. Bv the Author of the "Epic 
of Hades.^ Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Clothe price $*• 

HAECKBL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised hy Professor £. 
Ray Lankester, M.A.. F.R.S. With 
Colonred Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of ooth 
plants and animak. a vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Clodi, price 33^. 

The Histoiy of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations, a vols. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32s, 

Freedom in Science and 
Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note hy T. H. Huxley. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

HAKE (A. Egmont). 
Paris Originals, with twenty 

etchings, by L^on Richeton. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price 14s, 

Halleck*s International 
Law; or. Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart, a vols. Demy 8va 
Cloth, price 38;. 

HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Third Edition. Oblong samo. roan, 
with pencil, price 3^. 6d, 

HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of ),M. P. 
Election Speeches in 1879 

and z88o. With Address to the 
Electors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 6r. 
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HAWBIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A.- 
continued. 
Current Coin. Materialism — 

The Devil— Criine--Drunkcnness— 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 
Speech in Season. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, price 9*. 
Thoughts for the Times. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price "js. 6d. 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 
HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
(Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s. 

HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
ford). 

Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the parish church of 
Leatherhead. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HAWTREY (Edward M.). 
Corydalis. A Story of the 
Sicilian Expedition. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

HAYES (A. H.). 
New Colorado and the 
Santa F^ Trail. With map and 
60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price Of. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, 
by L. C. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. vonX 
The Russians in Central 
Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
(geography and History of Central 
Asia, 'translated by Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore Wiigman, LL.B. Large 
post 8va With Map. Cloth, 
price i2jr. 

HELVIQ (Major H.). 
The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Arnny Corps. Translated 
by Capuin Q. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. (^loth, price a^r. 



HELVIG (Major HX-^OHimutd, 
Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 
The Battalion, price 15*. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price los. 6d, 
Translated from the (Wxnan by Col. 
Sir Lnmley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy Svo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 
The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Oown Svo. C^oth, price 51. 

HINTON (JamesX 
Life and Letters of. Edited 
by Ellice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion b^ Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Second Edition. Crown Sva 
(3oth, &r. 6d, 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by C H. Hinton. 
Oown Svo. Cloth, price 8f . 6d. 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thk 
Law of Human Life, and cm thk 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. W. 
Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 50 
Illustrations. Third and cheaper edi< 
tion. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 5*. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tjonpani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post Svo. Price;^66*. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations, a vols. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price la*. 6d. 

The Mystery of Pain. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth 
limp, XX. 
HOCKLEY (W. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari.** With 
a I^ace bv Lord Stsuiley of Alder- 
leY> a vok. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price SIX. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale d 
MahratU Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frcre, G. C. S. L, &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 6x. 
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HOPPBAUBR (Capt). 
The Qerman Artillery in 
the Battles near Mets. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. TranskUed by Capt. £. 
O. HoUist. With Map and Plaas. 
Demy 8va Cloth, price ax/. 

HOLMBS (B. G. A.). 
Poems. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, price5«.each. 

HOOPBRrifary). 
Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Bleeance and 
Bconomy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price $«. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8va Cloth, price 

Every -Day Meals. Being 
Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 

Sr. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
oth, price s$. 
HOOPER (Mrs. Q.). 
The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. CloUi, 
price 3«. 6d. 
HOPKINS (BUice). 
Life and Letters of James 

Hinton, with an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart. . and Portrait en- 
eraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
I»rice 8f . 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refiige; or, 
Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8va Second and Revised Edition. 
Qoth, price 6s. 

HORNER (The Misses). 
Walks in Florence. A New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols. Crown Svo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

VoL I. — Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, los.td. Vol. II.— PubUc 
Galleries and Museums. $*• 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 
The European in India. 
With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair. M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8va Cloth, 
price fir. 



HUTCHISON (Lrieut..Coi. P. J.X 
and Capt.G. H. M ACGREGOR. 

Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates^ 
Second edition. Small Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 

The first Volume of Military Hand- 
books forRegimental Officers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col.C. B. Bkackbnbury, 
R.A., A.A.G. 
HUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 
The Anglican Ministry. Its 
Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 14;. 

INCHBOLDO.W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 
INGELOW (Jean). 

Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 

With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 
A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small Svo. Cloth, price 9s. 6d, 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy Svo. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
TyndaU, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Sva Cloth, price 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. 
Thoughts on the Application of the 
Prinaples of " Natural Selection" 
and 'inheritance" to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 41. 

III. Foods. Bv Edward Smith, 
M.D., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 41. 

V. The Study of Soclolosy. 
ByHerbert Spencer. Eighth Edition. 
Cxowa. Sva Qoth, |krice ^. 
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International Scientific 
Series [The)— continued. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With 14 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price SJ. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., &c. WiUi 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. CloUi, price 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5; . 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P- Cooke. WithailUus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With Z17 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca 
Schmidt With 36 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5*. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel. With xoo Illustra- 
tions. Third and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By Prof. William 
Dwight Whitney. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price 51. 



International Scientific 
Series (The)-^ontinued. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene LommeL 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Spectra in Chromo - lithogi^hy. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price s*. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
ticm. Crown 8va Qoth, price 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schatzenberser. With a8 Illustta- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Prof. Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price sr. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. By J. NormanLockyer. 
F.R.S. With SIX photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Prof. 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5f. 

XXVI. The Human Species. 
By Prof. A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. QoUi, price 5^. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. 
With Applications to Art and Indus- 
try, by Ogden N. Rood. Second 
Edition. With 130 original Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. Second «iition. 
With cight3rtwo Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian« 
M.D. M/lth numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price ss. 
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International Scientific 
Series {The)— continue. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By 
Prof. Ad. Wurtz. Translated by 
£. Clemin-Shaw. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. By Karl Semper. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Second Edition, with 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

5 rice sj. 
[XXIII. Sight: an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. By Joseph 
Le Conte, LL.D. With numerous 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 
JENKINS (Rev. Canon). 
The Girdle Legend of Prato. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price ar . 
JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 



The 



The Architect's Legal 

Handbook. Third Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 
JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.Svo. ClotJh, 
price 3J. 6d. 
JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 
Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting bv Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

Jeroveam's Wife and other 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 

5el (l.). 

A ConsuPs Manual and 

Shipowner's and Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, (Serman, Italian, 
and Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
cipal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in Briti^ Standards; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i2j. 



j(?e: 



JOHNSON (Virginia W.). 
The Catskill Mountains. 

Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 
Cloth, price 5^. 
JOHNSTONE (C. P.), M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 7*. 6d. 
JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Oown 8vo., price a*. 6d. 
JOYCE (P. W.;, LL.D., &c. 
Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 
KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Socialism: Its Nature, its 

Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Oown Svo. Cloth,price 7S*6d, 
KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 
Free Trade in Land. 

Edited by his Widow. With Preface 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price s*. 

KEMPIS (Thomas A.). 
OF THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. A revised Trans- 
lation, choicely printed on hand- 
made paper, with a Miniature Fron- 
tispiece on India paper from a design 
by W. B. Richmond. Limp parch- 
ment, antique, price 6s. ; vellum, 
price ys. 6d. 

KENT(Carolo). 
Carona Catholica ad Petri 
successoris Pedes Oblata. De 
Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epiggramma. In (^uin- 
quaginta Linguis. Fcap. 410. Cloth, 
price IS*. 

KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. Illustrated. Oown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d, 
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KBRNBR (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 
Flowers and their Unbidden 

Guests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglb. M.A., M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, F. R. S. With Il- 
lustrations. Sq.Svo. Cloth, price 9f. 

KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 
The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medidne. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 
KIN AH AN (G. Henry),M.R.I.A.. 
&c., of her Msjesty^s Geological 
Survey. 

Manual of the Geology of 
Ireland. With 8 Plates, 26 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloured. Square 8vo. Clom, 
price 15^. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 7*. (td. 
Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 4;. 6d, 

KING (Edward). 
Echoes from the Orient. 

With Miscellaneous Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d, 

KINGSLBY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories oi 
his Life. Edited by his Wifb. 
With 2 Steel ei^raved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Thirteenth Edition, a vols. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 36^. 

\* Also the ninth Cabinet Edition 
in 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

12S. 

All Saints' Day and other 

Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, 7f . 6d. 
True Words for Brave 
Men: a Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Ei^^hth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price zr . 6d, 
KNIGHT (Professor W.). 
Studies in Philosophy and 
Lriterature. Large post Svo. Cloth, 
price js, $<f. 



KNOX (Alexander A.). 
The New Playground ; or, 
Wanderings in Algeria. Large 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d, 

LACORDAIRB (Rev. P^re). 
Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown8vo.Qoth,price3f.6«f. 

LAIRD-CLOWBS (W.). 
Love's Rebellion : a Poem. 
Fcap. Svo. Qoth, price 3^. 6d, 

LAMONT (Martha MacDonald). 
The Gladiator : A Life under 
the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra 
fcap. Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d, 

LANG (A.). 
XXII Ballades in Blue 

China. Elzevir. Svo. Parchment, 
price 3r. 6d. 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

LBANDBR (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. ^aser-Tytler. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 

LEB (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 

A New Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

price xsj. 
LBB (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girk. New Edition. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Qoth, 

price sj. 
LEIGHTON (Robert). 

Records and other Poems. 

With Portrait. Small crown Svo. 

Cloth, price ^s, td. 
LBWIS (Bdvtrard Dillon). 

A Draft Code of Criminal 

Lavtr and Procedure. Demy Svo. 

Cloth, price 2x«. 
LBWI8 (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and cheaper edition. With 
Four Illustrations by Catherme F. 
Frere. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. &/. 
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LIND8AY(W. Lauder), M.D.^ftc. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Gloth, price 3U. 

LLOYD (Francis) and Charles 
Tebbitt. 

Extension of EmpireWeak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

LOCKER (P.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, elegant, price 6s, 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcap 
8vo. Cloth, price u. 6d, 

LOKI. 
The New Werther. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 9i. 6d. 

LONSDALE (Margaret). 
Sister Dora. A Biography, 
with Portrait engraved on steel by 
C. H. Jeens, and one illustration. 
Twelfth edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 
of England : His Work m her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i3f . 

John Wiclif and his 
English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the Gtxvaasi, with addition^ Notes. 
a vols. Demy Svo. Cloth, price au. 

Love's Gamut and other 

Poems. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f. 6d. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. 

With ^ frontispiece by the Author. 
Elzevir Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

LOWNDES (Henry). 
Poems and Translations. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 
LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Col. H. W.). 
Beowulf. An Old English 
Poem. Translated into modem 
rhymes. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 



MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price 3«. 6d, 

MACDONALD (Q.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait of 

the Author engraved on SteeL Fourdi 
Edition. Oown 8va Price 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. (^oth, 
price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth,6f. 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Oown Svo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. 

At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cxowa. Svo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 
Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting Punishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretation. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 
Coena Domini: An Essa^ 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
Svo. C^oth, price i^. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.). 
About the Jews since Bible 

Times. From the Babylonian exile 
till the English Exodus. Small 
crown Sva Cloth, price 5«. 

MAGNUSSON (Eirikr), M.A., 
and PALMER (E.H.), M.A. 

iohan Ludvig Runeberg's 
3rrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Svo. C3oth, price ^. 
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MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.B. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. limp doth, price 3*. 6rf. 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. B.) 
Princes and Princesses. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 6^. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

Marie Antoinette : a Drama. 

Small crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5*. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 
The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the " Alert " during the Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6j. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: 

being the Voyage of the " Isbjorn " 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price x6f. 

Master Bohby : a Tale. By 

the Author of *' Christina North." 
With Illustrations by E. H. Bell. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price -^.dd, 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

"^th a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 3*. &/. 

McQRATH (Terence). 

Pictures from Ireland. New 

and cheaper edition. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 2S. 

MEREDITH (George). 
The Egoist. A Comedy in Nar- 
rative. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

%* Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 



MEREDITH (Qeorge)-ir<;fi/t»M«^^ 
The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

verel . A History of Father and Son. 
In one vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

MERRITT (Henry). 
Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in eau- 
forUf by Anna Lea Merritt. Two 
vols. Liarge post 8vo. Cloth, 25X. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 
Ballads. Square i6mo. Cloth, 

price 3f . 6^. 
MILLER (Edward). 
The History and Doctrines 
of Irvingism ; or^ the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, a vols. 
Luge post 8vo. Cloth, price 251. 

The Church in Relation to 
the State. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 
Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from xs, Sd, to u. 3^. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price £2 9S. 

MINCHIN a. Q). 
Bulgaria since the War. 

Notes of a Tour in the Autumn of 
1879. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6ei. 

MOCKLER (E.). 
A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. CloUi, price ss, 

MOFFAT (Robert Scott). 
The Economy of Consump- 
tion; an Omitted Chapter in Political 
Economy, with special reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions; 
and with Reviews of the Theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy 8vo. Goth, 
price x8f. 
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IfOPPAT (Robert Scott)— c<7ff- 
Hmued. 
The Principles of a Time 

Policy : being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 
Employers and £mplo3red in regazd 
to Tvokit and Wa^es, by a simple Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Reprinted from "The Economy of 
Cons|imption/' with a Preface and 
Appendix containing Observations on 
some Reviews of thai book, and a Re- 
criticism of the Theories of Ricardo 
and J. S. Mill on Rent, Value, and 
Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3«. 6d. 

MOLTKB (Pield-Manhal Von). 
Letters from Russia. 
Translated by Robina Napier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pice 6«. 
Notes of Travel. Beine Ex- 
tracts from the Journals of. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pnce ts. 

Monmouth: A Drama, of which 
the Outline is Historical. Dedicated 
by permission to Mr. Henry Irving. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price s^ . 

MOORE (Mrs. Bloomfield). 
Gondaline's Lesson. The 

Warden's Tale, Stories for Children, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

MORBLL (J. R.). 
Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Lranguage. ' Being a 
Manual of peometry. Compiled from 
the most important Frencn Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price u. 6^. 

MORICB (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Oown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d, 

MORSE (B. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price zr. 6d. 
MOR8HBAD (B. D. A.) 
The Agamemnon of Ms- 

chylus. Translated into English 
verse. With an Introductory Essay. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 



MORTERRA(PeUx). 
The Legend of AUandale, 

and other Poems. Small crown Svo. 
(Hoth, price 6f. 

My Old Portfolio. A Volume 
of Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
is.6d, 

NAAKB (J. T.). 
Slavonic Paiiy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polbh, and 
Bohemian Sources. WiUi Four lUns- 
trations. Oown Svo. Qoth, price 51. 

NBWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 
Characteristics from the 
Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the AuthiMr's personal araroval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Oown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 
%• A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had. poice 3«. 6d, 

NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph.D., 
F.G.8. 

The Pedigree of the English 
People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Crowth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Oltic Abori- 

S'aes. Fifth Editiim. Demy Svo. 
oth, price x6r. 

NICHOLSON (Bdward Byron). 
The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 
4^. 6d. 

The Rights of an Animal. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. &/. 
The Gospel according to 

the Hebrews. Its Fra^ents trans- 
lated and annotated, with a critical 
Analysis of the External and Internal 
Evidence relating to it. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 9^ . 6d. 

NICOLS (Arthur), F.G.S., 
F.R.Q.S. 

Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth. An Introduc- 
tion to GeoIo£^ and Palaeontology, 
with numerous illustrations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 
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NOAKB (Mi^or R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix— Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap.8vo. Price 5X.6<^. 

NOEL (The Hon. Roden). 

A Little Child's Monument. 

Small crovm 8vo. Cloth, price y . 6</. 
NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8va 
Cloth, price axf. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price fa. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, ftc. By a Cavahy 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price XM. 

Nuces : Exercises on the 
Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer. New Edition in 
Three Parts. Crown 8vo. Each i*. 
%* The Three Parts can also be 
hadbound together in cloth, price 3^ . 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte Q.). 
Light and Shade. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, price 
x&r. 

Ode of Life (The). 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5J. 

0*HAGAN (John). 
The Song of Roland. Trans- 
lated into Enelish Verse. Large 
post 8vo. Parchment antique, price 

XOf . (id, 

O'MEARA (Kathleen). 
Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne; His Life and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price ^*. 6d. 

- Our Public Schools. Eton, 

Harrow, Winchester. Rj^fiby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charter- 
house. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

OWEN (F. M.). ^ , 

John Keats. A Study. 
Crown 8V0. Qoth, price 6s, 



OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 
Sanctorale Catholicum ; or 

Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 18*. 
An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. Indudine an 
Examination of the " Cultus Sanc- 
torum.*' Price 2S. 

Palace and Prison and Fair 
Geraldine. Two Tragedies, by the 
Author of" Ginevra " and the " Duke 
of Guise." Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6*. 

PALGRAVB (W. Gifford). 
Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third and Cheai>er Edi- 
tion. Crown 8va Qoth, price 6r. 

PALMER (Charles Walter). 

The Weed : a Poem. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 
PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 

H. Bartle E. Frcre, G.CS.I., C.B. 

Crown 8va Price 6*. 
PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8va Cloth, price 12s. 
PARR (Capt. H. Hallam). 
A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isand- 
hlwana, with Maps. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Omcers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 

PARSLOE (Joseph). 
Our Railways : Sketches, 
Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Rates, &c., and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 
The Renaissance of Art in 
France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engravings, a vols. Demy 8vo. 
ice 3M. 
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PAUL (C. Kegan). 

Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 

Memoir by, and Two Portraits in 

eau fortet by Anna Lea Merritt. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6;. 

Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 

QoUi, price fir. 

William Godwin : His 

Friends and Contemporaries. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 

Handwriting of Godwin and his 

Wife, a vols. Square post 8vo. 

Cloth, price nZs, 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 

Godwin never before published. 

Edited, with a Preface, by C. 

Kegan Paul. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

price 1*, 6d. 
PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story. 

svols. Crown Svo. Clodi, gilt tops, 

price zax. 
\* Also a Cheaper Edition in one 

vol. with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, price ts. 
PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price $$, 
PAYNE (Prof. J. P.). 

Lectures on Education. 

Price &/. 

II. Frdbel and the Kindergarten 

system. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes ofaPtofessional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls' 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
lastruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindeigartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown Sva Cloth, price 
41. 6d. 
PELLETAN (E.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6d, 



PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of " Puck oh P^asus," 
&c. &c With Ten FuU-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Afaurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth 
elegant, price xm. &/. 

PENRICE (Mi^. J.), B.A. 
A Dictionary and Glossary 

of the Ko-ran. Withc^ious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price aif. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 
The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 9*. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 
Quarterman*s Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 6s. 
Gerard's Monument, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6r. 
Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. x6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 

PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforce: Faith 
—Service— Recompense. Three 
Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop 
Wilberforce (after a Photograph by 
Charles Watkins). Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 4^. 6d, 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. . Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POLLOCK (Frederick). 
Spinoza. His Life and Phi- 
losophy. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price 16*. 
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POLLOCK (W. H.). 
Lectures on French Poets. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

POOR (Laura E.). 
Sanskrit and its kindred 
Literatures. Studies in Compara- 
tive Mythology. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 
Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
&c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {nde 
Mooravieff). Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3f . to, 

PRESBYTER. 
Unfoldings of Christian 
Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 41. 6</. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 
Currency and Banking. 

Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6s, 
Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Large 
post Svo. Qoth, price zai. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

(Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DeVerc. OownSvo. Cloth, {urice 5«. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Oown Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY (The). 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exkll and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spknck. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
ETsther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlin- 
son, M. A. ; vdth Homilies by Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson. M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Rcdford, LL.B., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, 
B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. 
F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.. Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., 
Rev. G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. 
C. Barker. LL.B., M.A, and Rev. 
J. S. Exell. Third Edition. Price 



PULPIT COMMENTARY (The) 
— continued. 

X Samuel. By the Very Rev. 
R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Donald Eraser. D.D., 
Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. 
Dale. Third Edition. Price 15J. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. : with Homilies by the 
Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A, 
LL.B., Rev. F, Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Old Testament by 
the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. ; and Introductions to the 
Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. Third Edition. Price 
15*. 
Judges and Ruth. By Right 

Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. With Ho- 
milies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A. ; Rev. 
W. M. Statham ; and Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Super royal Svo. Cloth, price 15*. 

Joshua. By the Rev J. T. 
Lias, M.A. With Homilies by the 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. 
R. Glover, Rev. E. de Pressens^, 
D.D., Rev. J, Waite, Rev. F. W. 
Adeney, and an Introduction by the 
Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Second 
Edition. Price xis. 6d, 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjaubee. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern 

Story. Oown Svo. Cloth, price 
y. 6d. 

RAVENSHAW Oohn Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited with consider- 
able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations and twenty-five 
fac-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. CHoth, 3^ xy. 6d, 

READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 
An Essay. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
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Realities of the Future Life. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
xs.ed. 

RBANBY<Mra. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed; a 
Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheaper Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vOk Cloth, price 3«.6<^ 
Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
New and cheaper edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
nricesf. ^ 

Rose Guemey's Discovery. 

A Book for Girls, dedicated to their 
Mothers. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d, 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price ax. 6d, 

Just Anyone, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 
Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price xs, 6d, 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6ma Cloth, price xs. 6d, 

KENDALL (J. M.). 
Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price is. 6d, 

REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.}. 
The Supernatural m Na- 
ture. A Verification by Free Use of 
Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price x^r. 

Mystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of "The Supernatural 
in Nature." Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 
RHOADES (James). 
The Georgics of VirgiL 

Translated into English Verse. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 
RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8va 
Cloth, price 9s. 



RIBOT (Prof. Th,y-contmued, 
Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8va Qoth, pnce 9*. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Oown 8va Price 
xof . 6d, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
P. W.), M.A.. of Brighton. 
The Human Race, and 

other Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second 
Edition. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
price 3^. 6d» 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3; . 6d. each. 
Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price 5*. 
Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Clo^, price 5^. 
An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's ** In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2«. 
The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephrsum 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
9S. 6d. 

Life and Letters. Edited by 

the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8va, 
with Portrait Cloth, price lar. 

III. A Popular Edition, in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The above Works can also he had 
half-boUnd in morocco, 
%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertsonj mounted fa: framing, can 
be had, pnce s«. td. 
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ROBINSON (A. Mary F.). 
A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. 8va Cloth, price 
3*. 6A 

ROD WELL (G. P.), P.R.A.8., 
F.C.S. 

Etna : a History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Ii|aps and Illustrations. Square 
8vo. CloUi, price 91. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 

from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal x6mo. Qoth, price u. 
ROSS (Alexander), D.D. 
Memoir of Alexander 

E^ving, Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price 10s. 6d, 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 
Midshipman's Adventures on ^e 
West Coast With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price y. 6d. 

SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 
Godparents at Confirma- 
tion. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, limp, price m. 

SAMUEL (Sydney Montaeu). 
Jewish Life m the E^ast. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

Sappho. A Dream. By the 

Author of " Palace and Prison," &c. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d, 
SAUNDERS (Katherine). 

Gideon's Rock, and other 

Stories. Crown 8va Qoth, {nice 6f . 

Joan Menyweather,and other 

StOTies. Crown 8va CHoth, price fir. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown 8ya 

Qoth, price 6s. 
SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mort, Overman : A 

Story of the Mine. Cr. 8vo. Price 6f . 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3f . 6d. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Sva CIolli, 
price 3f. 6<L 



SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 
of Lanfuaffe. Two vols. , large post 
8vo. Clotn, price 25^. 

8CHELL (Mi^. von). 
The Operations of the 
Pint Army under Gen. von 
Qoeben. Translated by CoL C H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8va C^tfa, price gr. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. HoUist. Demy 8vo. Uoth, 
price lor. 6d, 

8CHBLLENDORF (Mi^.^len. 
B. von). 
The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the (^rman 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, xof. 6d. 

SCHBRFF (Maj. W. von). 
Studies m the New In- 
fantrv Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Trandated from the (verman by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. (Hoth, price js. 6d. 

Scientific Layman. The New 

Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo. (3oth, 
price xos. 6d. 

SCOONES (W. Baptiste). 
Four Centuries of ISnglish 
Letters. A Selection of 350 Letters 
by 250 Writers from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. 
Edited and arranged by. Lvge 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price g$, 

SCOTT (Leader). 
A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer beneath the Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, and 37 Illustra- 
tions in Uie Text, chiefly from 
Original Sketches. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price fs, 6d. 

SCOTT {Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings. Illustrated. SecondEdi- 
tion. Crown 8va Qoth, price 31. 6dl 

Seeking his Fortune, and 
othar Stories. With Four IllttBtra- 
tions. New and cheaper Edition. 
Oown Eva doth, pricaaf. 6d, 
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8BNIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Convenatioos 



with Nassau W. Senior, firom 1833 to 

1850. Edited by M. C M. Simpson. 

a vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth,price 2z«. 
Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. 

" Britannia." Small crown Svo. 

Qoth, price 3/. 64. 
Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 

Efcchmgs. Square crown Svo. Qoth, 

price 3f. 6<£ 
8HADWBLL (Mi^.-Qen.), C.B. 

Mountain Warfare. lUas- 

trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 
Tomini, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H. Dufonr on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy Svo. Cloth, price z6f. 
8HAKSPEARE (Charles). 
Saint Paul at Athens : 

Spiritual Christianity in Relation to 
some Aspects of Modem Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Westboume Park. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Farrar. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5«. 

SHAW (Mi^or Wilkinson). 
The Elements of Modem 
Tactics. Practically applied to 
English Formations. With Twenty- 
five Plates and Ma|>s. Second and 
cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 9«. 

*»» The Second Volume of "Mili- 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers." Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 
Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, price zu. Also, an 
dition m one vol. Crown Svo. (a. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic SourccB. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by PercyBysshc Shelley. With 
Portrait Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 5^. 



SHELLEY rPercy Byaahe). 
Poems selected from. Dedi- 
cated to Lady Shelley. With Pre- 
face by Richard Gamett. Printed 
on hand-made paper. With miniature 
frontispiece. £lzevir.8vo.,limp parch- 
ment antique. Price 6f.,vellum ^s.^, 

SHERMAN (Qen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 

• T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself, a vols. With 
Map. Demy Svo Cloth, price 84«. 
Copyright English Edition, 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 

Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Price 3X. 6d, 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses. With an Intro- 
duction on the neglect of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Church of England, 
and a Postscript on his leaving the 
Chiu-ch of England. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price laf. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
In Modem Problems. By various 
Writers, a vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. each. 

Sister Augustine, Superior 

of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Autho- 
rized Translation by Hans Tharau 
from the German Memorials of Ama- 
lie von Lasaulx. Second edition. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d, 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
otiier Cychcal Chanees in the Human 
System. A New Edition. PostSva 
cloth, price js. 6d. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 3* . 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6t, 
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Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Sixth Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, price ^s, 6d, 

Songs for Music. 

By Foor Friends. Squar* crown 
8vo. Cloth, price w. 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPEDDINQ Games). 
Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Political, and His- 
torical, not relating to Bacon. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, pnce X2j. 6d, 

STAPFER (Paul). 
Shakspeare and Classical 

Antiquity : Greek and Latin Anti- 
quity as presented in Shakspeare's 
Plays. Translated by Emily J. Carey. 
Large post Bvo. Cloth, price 12s. 

STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
- L3rrics and Idylls. With 
other Poems. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 7^ . 6d. 

STEPHENS (Archibald John), 
LL.D. 

The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argu- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents^ Demy 
Bvo. Qoth, price 6s. 

STEVENS (William). 
The Truce of God, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 31. 6d. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 
An Inland Voyage. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Oane. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price js. 6d, 

Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes. With Frontispiece 
by Walter Crane. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 7«. 6d» 

Virginibus, Puerisque, and 
other Papers. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 



STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.). 
Hymns for the Church and 
Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts:— I. For Public Worship.— 
I L For Family and Private Worship. 
— IIL For Children. 
\* Pttilished in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from ^d. 
to 6s. Lists and Jull particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 

STOCKTON (Frank R.). 
A Jolly Fellowship. With 
20 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

STORR (Francis), and TURNER 
Hawes). 
Canterbury Chimes ; or, 

Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations fix>m the Elles- 
mere MS. Extra Fcap. Bvo. Qoth, 
price 3f . 6d. 
STRETTON (Hesba). 
David Lloyd's Last Will. 
With Four Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo., price 2«. 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. Bva 
CXoih, price as. 6d. 

Through a Needle's Eye : 

a Story. 2 vols. Oown Bvo. doth, 
gilt top, price X2X. 

\* Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume, with Frontispiece. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 

STUBBS (Lieut.Xolonel P. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment* and War 
Services. CkimpUed from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With ntunerous 
Maps and Illustrations. a vols. 
Demy Bvo. Qoth, price jas. 
STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), (German 
Military Attach^ to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance Bast- 
ward. Based on the Official Imports 
of. Translated bv Capt C S. H. 
ViNCBNT. With Map. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 
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SULLY names), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy 8va Second Edition. Cloth, 

pnoe xof . ^d. 

Pessimism : a History and 

a Criticism. DemySvo. Pnce z^r. 
Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of ** Aunt Mary's Bzan 

Pie." lUnstxated. SmaUSva OoCh, 

price 3X. ^d. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakctapeare. Crown Svo. Qoth 
gilt, price it. td, 

8YME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Cxxmn 
8vo. Qoth, price 6«. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 

Children, by a Lady. With three 

illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price 4^. dd, 
TAYLOR (Alseroon). 

Guienne. Notes of an Autumn 

Tour. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4^. 6<^. 
TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Works Complete. Author's 

Edition, in 5 vols. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, price 6f . each. 
Vols. I. to in. containing the 

Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 

the Prose Works. 
TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 

M.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

of Indian History. New Edition. 

With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 

Cloth. Price 6f. 

Seeta. New Edition with 
fronti^iece. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 6^. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 
the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price fir. 

Ralph Darnell. New Edi- 
tion. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price d*. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

Tara: a Mahratte Tale. 
New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6«. 



TEBBITT (Charles) and Francis 
Lloyd. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Recon- 
struction of Asiatic Turkey. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price 3^. 6<^. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 
The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. DemySvo. 
Cloth, price ;^3 Z3«. (id. ; in Roz- 
buzigh binding, £^ 71. td. 

Author's Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post Sva Cloth gilt; 
or half-morocco, Roxbuigh style : — 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 
English IdvUs. Price 6f. ; Rox- 
burgh, ^t. 6tf . 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6f . ; Roxburgh, ^t. 6d. 

Vol. III. The IdyUs of 

the King (C^wc/^^). Price 7«.6<£; 
Roxburgh, 91. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, and 
Maud. Price 6f.; Roxburgh, 71. 6d, 

Vol. v. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6i, ; 
Roxburgh, ft. 6d, 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7f.; 

Roxbuigh, Sx. 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. 
Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price ar. 6a. each. 

Cabinbt Edition; xavols. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 

Pocket Volume Edition, 
z^ vols. In neat case, 36r. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 4ax. 

The Royal Edition. With 

25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves. 
Price 2XJ. 

The Guinea Edition. Com- 
plete in Z3 vols., neatlv bound and 
enclosed in box. Cloth, price 3z«. 
French morocco, price sxf. 6d, 

The Shilling Edition of the 
Peetical and Dramatic Works, in is 
vols., pocket size. Price z«. each. 
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TENNYSON iAUrtdh-coMtmued, 
The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in one vol., strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6s. Qoth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 7s. 6d, Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price Zs. 6d, 

\* Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 

Original Editions: 

Ballads and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 

The Lover's Tale. (Now 

for the first time published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, y. 6d. 

Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
inicefif. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8va Qoth, price 3s, 6d, 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3f . 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 
Svo. Cloth, price ss. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small Svo. Qoth, price 6s, 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small Bva Qoth, price 

Qareth and Lynette. Small 
8vo. Qoth, price 31. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 
8va Cloth, price 3X. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. 
Qoth, price 4s. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

New Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price 6f. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's Works. Super royal x6ma 
Qoth, price 3s. 6d. Qoth gilt extra, 
price 4*. 

Songs from Tennyson's 
Works. Super royal x6ma Qoth 
extra, price 31. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. z6mo. 
Qoth, price u. 6d, 



TENNYSON {KltttAy-conimued, 
Idylls of the King, and 

other Poems. Illnstrated by Julia 
Mai|;aret Cameron. 3 vols. Folio. 
Half>bou]xl morocco, doth sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Svo. Price xs. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. samo. 
Cloth limp, ». ; cloth extra, 3X. 

*«* A superior edition, printed in 
red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8 vo. 
Cloth extra^ gilt leaves, price 5^. ; 
and in various calf and morocco 
bindings. 

In Memoriam. A new Edi- 
tion, choicely printed on hand- 
made paper, with a Miniature Por- 
trait m eau forte by Le Rat, 
after a photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. Bound in limp parchment, 
antique, price 6f ., vellum 7«. 6d. 

The Princess. A Medley. 

Choicely printed on hand-made 
oaper, with a miniature frontispiece 
by H. M. Paget and a tail-piece in 
outline by Gordon Browne. Limp 
parchment^ antique, price 6s.^ 
vellum, price 7*. 

Songs Set to Music, bv 

various Composers. Edited by W. 
G. Cusins. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty die 
Queen. Royal 4to. Cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price au., or in half- 
morocco, price 35^. 

THOMAS (Moy). 
A Fi^ht for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Qodif 
price 3«. 6d. 

THOMPSON (AUce C). 
Preludes. A Vohune of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call")L 8va Qoth, price 7«. 6tL 

THOMSON 0. Tumbull). 
Social Problems ; or, an^In- 
quiiy into the Law of lufluences. 
with Diagrams. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price zof . 6d, 
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THRINQ (Rev. Qodfrev), B.A. 
Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcai>. 8va Qoth, price 3«. 6d, 
TODHUNTBR (Dr. J.) 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 

8yo. Clodi, price 7; . 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 5^. 

Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6s, 6d, 
T0LIN08BY (Frcre). 

Elnora. An Indian Mytho- 

lo^cal Poem. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6s, 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo. 
Qoth, price 7<. 6d. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lationa. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
41. &/. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New. With Preface by Alfred 
Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes 
by S. T. Coleridge, and a Critical 
Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
Cloth, • 



8vo. Clotl 



, price "js. 6d. 

TWINING (Loulaa). 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d, 

VAUQHAN (H. Halford), some- 
time Regius Professor ofModem 
History in Oxford University. 
New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
gedies. 2 vols. Demy8vo. Cloth, 
price ajy. 

VILLARI (Prof.). 
Niccolo Machiavelli and 
His Times. Translated by Linda 
Villari. 3 vols. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price 24J. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. B. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
Conunissioned Officers and Soldiers 
of all Arms. Square crown Svo. 
Cloth, price M. 64, 



VTNBR (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted fixm the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown Svo. Cloth 
extra, price 5J. 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 
The Balance of Emotion 
and Intellect: An Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Philosophy . 
Crown Sva Qoth, price 6s. 

WALLER(Rev. C.B.) 

The Apocalypse, Reviewed 
under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the Unfolding Ages and the Resti- 
tution of all Things. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price zu. 

WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook: A Poem. Small 
crown Svo. Qoth, price 3X. 6d, 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. 

V^th Twenty-one Illustrations by 
Percival Skclton, R. P. Lcitch, 
W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 
4to. Cloth, price xaf. 6d. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 

South Army in January and 
February, X87X. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wrieht. With Maps. Demy Sva 
Cloth, price 6s. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C H. von Wright Uniform with 
the above. Demy Sva Qoth, price 91. 

WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons. 32mo. Cloth, price u. &/. 

WATSON (William). 
The Prince's Quest and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 
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WATSON Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 

The Abolition of Z3rmotic 
Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^ . 6^. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
8va Cloth, price sf . 

WEBSTER (Augusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painting. With sixteen illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 
Spitzbergen~The Gateway 
to the Polynia : or, A Voyage to 
Spitsbergen. With numerons II- 
lostrations bv Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheai>er Edi- 
tion. Demy Sva Cloth, price 6s, 

Wet Days, by a Farmer. 

Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

WBTMORB (W. S.). 
Commercial Telegraphic 
Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards* price am. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

L<md(ni Story. Illustrated. Roiral 
z6mo. Cloth, price u. 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 
Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price y. 6a, 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price js, 6d, 



WICKSTEED (P. H.X 
Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts fipom his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland WiUiams. With 
a Photographic Portrait, a vols. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 24^. 

Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-Books of the Late Row- 
land Williams, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price y, 6d, 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popnlar Edution. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 3* . 6d, 

WILLIS (R.), M.D. 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
Svo. Cloth, price \6s, 

William Harvey. A History 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithome. Demy 
Svo. Qoth, price 14^. 

WILLOUQHBY(The Hon. Mrs.). 
On the North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
El^nntl^ bound. Small crown Sva 
Qotn, price 7«. 6d, 

WILSON (H. Schflts). 
The Tower and Scaffold. 

A Miniature Monograph. Large 
fcap. Svo. Price is. 

Within Sound of the Sea. 

By the Author of "Blue Roses,*' 
"Vera," &c. Third Edition, a vols. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt tops, price 

Z2J. 

*«* Also a cheaper edition in one 
Vol. with frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

WOINOVITS (Capt. l.\ 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Crown Svo. Clotn, price jt. 
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WOLL8TONBCRAPT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. WitJi a 
Preparatory Memoir by^ C. Kegan 
Paul, and two Portraits in eauforU 
bvAjina Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price fir. 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and 
WOBRMANN (Dr. Karl). 
History of Painting in An- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. With nu- 
merous Ulustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Qoth, price 28^. ; cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves, price 30^. 

WOOD (Mi^}or.OeneralJ. Crelgli- 

ton). 

Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown Svo. Qoth, price z^. 6<^ 
WOODS names Chapman). 

A Child of the People, 

and other poems. Small crown Svo. 

Qoth, price 5f . 

Word was made Flesh. 

Short Family Readings on the 
Epistles for each Sunday of the 
Cnristian Year. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
{nice zof . td. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 



YOUMANS (Blisa A.). 
An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
^* Lectures on Uie Science and Art of 
Education," &C. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3«. td. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observmg 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
^vings. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 2«. 6</. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 
A Class Book of Chemistry, 

on the Basis di the New System. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Cloth,, price 51. 

YOUNQ (William). 
Gottlob, etcetera. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3f. 6<£ 

ZIMMERN (H.X 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Sva Cloth, price 5«. 



London:— C. Kegan Paul & Co., i, Paternoster Square. 
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